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Editorial 


¥ y eformation is published by The Tyndale Society each autumn. It is intended to 
ry pnnt in each number one or two items with specific reference to Tyndale, about 
-A. V^whom a vast amount of work is waiting to be done. The scope of Reformation , 
however, will be wider: it will include essays on history, theology, Bible studies, litera¬ 
ture, language, translation theory and art, roughly between 1450 and 1600. These are 
fields in which scholars are finding that Tyndale is important. The dates 1450-1600 are 
not in any way rigid: for Bible studies and translation theory in particular, they are prob¬ 
ably not helpful. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that the editor of Reformation is Professor Gerald 
Hammond, John Edward Taylor Professor of English in the University of Manchester. 
Professor Hammond is a much-valued critic and commentator on a number of areas of 


English and American literary life, a Hebraist, and an acknowledged authority on the 
Bible in English. He will bring to the journal great distinction. For this first number, how¬ 
ever, as Professor Hammond is not free of demanding professional duties. I have under¬ 
taken the assembly and editing of papers. 

I have also sought to build two panels of experts. One is the beginning of an adviso¬ 
ry board, and we are very pleased to have the active interest of David Norton of Victoria 
University, Wellington, New Zealand; Dr Guido Latre of the Catholic University of 
Leuven; and Professor Peter Auksi of the University of Western Ontario. The other panel, 
of seven, is of associate editors, and again we are especially grateful to the following for 
willingness to serve: for history, Dr Andrew Pettegree, Reformation Studies Institute, 
University of St Andrews; for language, Professor R. E. Asher, University of Edinburgh; 
for translation theory, Professor Lawrence Venuti, Temple University, Philadelphia; for 
art, Dr J. M. Massing, King’s College, Cambridge; for theology. Dr David Bagchi, 
University of Hull; for literature, Professor John N. King, Ohio State University, assist¬ 
ed by: Professor Janel Mueller, University of Chicago; Professor David Kastan, 
Columbia University, NY; Dr Andrew Hadfield, University of Wales at Aberystwyth; 
Professor Paul Whitfield White, Purdue University. As we go to press we await a reply 
to our invitation to be associate editor for Bible studies. Associate editors will evaluate 


and, occasionally, commission articles in their disciplines. For the moment articles for 
consideration should be sent to the Editor, Reformation , The Tyndale Society, I OB 
Littlegate Street, Oxford, OX1 1QT. 

This first number contains four kinds of material. First come papers given in connec¬ 
tion with the quincentenary of the birth of William Tyndale in the autumn of 1994. 
Among the high points of those celebrations was the service in London at St Paul’s 
Cathedral, attended by a thousand people on 6 October, Tyndale’s day in the Anglican 
calendar, and the date of his martyrdom. The address was given by the former 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Runcie of Cuddesdon, and we are honoured to print it 
here. Then follow longer and shorter papers, as given, from the First Oxford International 
Tyndale Conference at Magdalen and Hertford Colleges (Tyndale's own two colleges) in 
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September 1994: we appreciate the opportunity to print these. (Some papers have had to 
be held over until the second number.) Next come two major items which grew out of 
papers to that Conference: Dr Michael Weitzman’s on translating the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and Professor David Norton’s on Words that did not reach the A.V.’ One book review 
follows: it is our intention to make the reviewing of scholarly books a significant feature 
of future numbers of Reformation. Finally come three extended pieces commissioned 
specially for this first number. W. R. Cooper gives new evidence in the crucial matter of 
the murder in 1514 of Richard Hunne - a scandal that embroiled many dignitaries in the 
run-up to the English Reformation, and arose from the first significant challenge to the 
corrupt Church practice of mortuaries. Bruce Marsden writes about the origins of the lan¬ 
guage of mathematics in sixteenth-century England, a story which features that friend of 
Erasmus and Bishop of London, Cuthbert Tunstall, who so signally failed to support 
William Tyndale. Finally, Robert Wilkinson reconstructs Tyndale’s ‘last, lost’ books, 
those he wrote in Latin while in prison in Vilvorde. This he does by digging into the later 
Latin accounts by his Inquisitor, Jacobus Latomus. We are able to make available for the 
use of scholars both a translation of the Latin by Professor James A. Willis of the 
University of Western Australia, and, to conclude the volume, Latomus’s Latin text in 
facsimile. 

1 must, finally, express my thanks to many people. To the officers of The Tyndale 
Society, first, who agreed to encourage the founding of Reformation. To Sir Christopher 
Zeeman, for valuable early advice. To Sue Thurgood, who was formerly my part-time 
secretary and did most useful work. To all the contributors, who allowed me to bully 
them by phone and by fax and still sent their papers on time. But above all I want to 
express here my profoundest thanks to our managing editor, Judith Flanders, who came 
in at the fifty-ninth minute of the eleventh hour and heroically copy-edited everything, 
sometimes several times, and drove this first number, express, to publication: without her 
there would be no volume. 


David Daniell 
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ST. JAMES S PALACE 


It is right, I think, that the remarkable work of William Tyndale 
as a Bible translator should be honoured in this quincentenary 
year. His spreading and continuing influence on the lives of 
English speakers across the world - not least through the 
unacknowledged inclusion of so much of his work in the King James 
and later versions - richly deserves recognition. 

For me, Tyndale's great achievement lies in his still unexplored 
influence as a maker of a modern English language that in its 
directness and clarity can speak to the heart, as his 
translations of the New Testament, and of half the Old Testament, 
so vividly show. 

I know that the International Conference of 1994, with so many 
distinguished speakers, was a great success and I hope that it 
will be the beginning of a new appreciation, at all levels, of 
his genius. 
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Commemorative sermon: William Tyndall 

6 October 1994, St Paul’s Cathedral 

The Rt Revd Lord Runcie 


A 1 

A 


11 through this year there have been celebrations of the birth of William Tyndall. 
A birth is something we can readily celebrate: it is an occasion for parties, pre- 


JLsents and greeting cards. Yet you will appreciate tonight we have something 
slightly different, something about which we are likely to have more ambiguous feelings. 
For on 6 October we remember not Tyndall’s birth, but his death: a death that was a clas¬ 


sical example of martyrdom: the execution of one lonely, helpless prisoner by the great¬ 
est political power of sixteenth-century Europe, the Holy Roman Empire. The form of 
death was as unpleasant as any of the multitude of deaths for religion that took place in 
that unhappy century: Tyndall was strangled and then his body was burnt at the stake. 

So tonight, although this is the central act of a year of celebration, we commemorate 
as much as we celebrate. We do so within the carefully structured liturgical form devised 
by another great churchman of the Reformation who died at the stake for his beliefs two 
decades after Tyndall: Thomas Cranmer. It is a good setting, because a commemoration 
is always a thoughtful ceremony, and the memories that it will arouse are not likely to be 
straightforward. For commemoration is not just remembering a past event, as we might 
casually remember a pleasant day out, or remember to post a card for someone’s birth¬ 
day; it is a more solemn, systematic act. It involves an honest, careful assessment of our¬ 
selves, and what this past means for us. 

This is particularly true in the cathedral church where we are gathered tonight. 
Consider the former members of the Dean and Chapter, sitting in their stalls in the old 
cathedral quire. In 1536, as the news reached them of the death of William Tyndall, not 
one of them is likely to have regretted that death. They would feel that justice had been 
done. There is Cuthbert Tunstall, a much-loved and learned Bishop of London in the 
1520s. First he had snubbed Tyndall, when the young scholar had eagerly sought his 
financial backing in translating the Bible. Then, later on, Tunstall did indeed end up 
spending his money on Tyndall’s Bible, but it was not to read it, but to burn it, in a great 
bonfire only a few score yards from this pulpit. He was helped in his burning of Bibles 
by one of my own predecessors as Archbishop of Canterbury, another godly and learned 
man, William Warham. 


True commemoration, you see, involves judgement: and judgement is rarely painless. 
Inside or outside a court of law, it seldom reveals a straightforward or an easy tale, and 
it is a particularly poignant exercise in a place so closely associated with William 
Tyndall’s life. I hope I have said enough for you to appreciate that if we had not come to 
make our commemoration, the very stones of this place would cry out with the story. So 
often when we remember heroes and heroines of the sixteenth-century Reformation, 
especially when we remember their deaths, there is a sadness in remembering their hero¬ 
ism: because good and sincere men and women were among those who caused their 
deaths and did their best to frustrate their purposes. And do not think that one side has a 
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monopoly of righteousness: there was suffering and martyrdom for the traditional 
Church as well as for the Reform. William Tyndall’s greatest enemy. Sir Thomas More, 
also died a terrible, lonely death for the sake of his principles, a year before Tyndall him¬ 
self, and only a mile from this place. 

Judgement is uncomfortable and painful. However, in the framework of earthly time, 
the human judgement of history is still that of a child, because human understanding is 
still that of a child. Tyndall would have been the first to remind us that even the judge¬ 
ment of history pales into unimportance beside God’s judgement of us all. 

It was a desperate consciousness of the divine judgement and divine anger that 
touched off the Protestant Reformation. In his German convent, Martin Luther was dri¬ 
ven to experience God’s merciful grace in his life only by his first sense that he had been 
judged and found totally wanting. Tyndall much admired Luther and was inspired by his 
biblical translation. Yet he had his own twist to Luther’s message. And it was his own 
work of translating the Bible which led him on to a different and fresh insight from 
Luther - and perhaps one more attuned to our ears. The clue to this is in the first of the 
readings we heard tonight from Deuteronomy. You may think this was a strange choice. 
Many modem Christians do not find much spiritual consolation from the books of the 
law. We are inclined to associate them with detailed regulations from a long-dead soci¬ 
ety. It was in fact a terrible speech of judgement put in the mouth of Moses and ending 
with a thunderous condemnation of the Children of Israel for forgetting their God. 

This was what Martin Luther found so terrifying. In fact throughout his life as a 
reformer, Luther found the whole of the Old Testament law terrifying. He said that God 
put his law in the Bible to remind human beings that they could never keep it all, so that 
without God’s help they were lost for ever. 

But Tyndall did not feel like that about the law. When he had finished his translation 
of the New Testament, he started on the Old, and naturally started at the beginning with 
the five books of the Law. Quickly he became fascinated by it, and by this book of 
Deuteronomy in particular. As he translated the book, he became seized with love for it. 
He called it ‘the most excellent of all the books of Moses’ because he felt that it spoke 
to him as much about love as about judgement. 

This is what Tyndall said about Deuteronomy: ‘It is easy also and light, and a very 
pure Gospel, that is to wit, a preaching of faith and love: deducing the love to God out 
of faith, and the love of a man’s neighbour out of the love of God.’ Easy and light: these 
were not words Martin Luther would have used about the law. And did you notice the 
word ‘deducing’? It is a word nowadays we may associate with Sherlock Holmes and Dr 
Watson, and that is just right for what Tyndall means. He thinks that we can go on from 
the commands of the Law to work out, with God’s help, what God wants for us. God has 
given us reasonable things to do, and he has also given us the capacity to work things out 
for ourselves, because he loves us. He wants us to use our reason as part of our effort to 

love him better, and love each other better. 

He has no illusions about human nature; it is weak and imperfect, and always chasing 
after things that are out of reach. But he sees the task of faith as to cling on to the path 
set out by God in his love, and to keep steadily on, doing one’s best with the help that 

God has given. 

That leads us on to the second of our readings, one of the most familiar passages of 
the Bible. Straight away, from the reading, you will have heard how much we owe to 



Tvndall. who created the whole sound of that passage which has echoed in later versions 
of the Bible. Wedding couples are right to go to it for its literary beauty, and also for its 
talk of the love that they see in their own relationship. Yet Tyndall would have pointed 
out to the listener that it speaks of much more than that: it speaks of a love that structures 
the very pattern of the world, a love that is perfect knowledge, beyond the small efforts 
and partial visions of human life. 

How directly that passage from Corinthians must have spoken to Tyndall! He did 
indeed himself have the tongues of men and angels. He understood not just English and 
German, but also Greek and Hebrew, at a time when these gifts were far rarer than they 
are in twentieth-century England - and they are rare enough now. He was a gourmet of 
language, a connoisseur of words, fascinated by the way in which they change and take 
on new life and meanings from one generation to another. 

Now there are countless millions who owe Tyndall a debt for his words alone. This is 
because he undertook his translation at a crucial time for the English language. All 
European languages faced a testing time in the sixteenth century. European cultures were 
experiencing what the new technology of printing could do to languages: it would stan¬ 
dardize the way they were written - and gradually from that, the way they were spoken. 
In addition, languages faced a bombardment of new Latin and Greek words, because the 
European universities had found a new interest in ancient languages in the Renaissance. 
Because of this, people were fascinated by the possibilities of coining words and receiv¬ 
ing them into their own tongues. Anyone who was producing an influential text at that 
date was therefore making choices that would form the speech of generations. Tyndall 
and Cranmer and Shakespeare did this for the English language and, from one island off 
the European coast, their efforts have been spread around the world. 

Yet Tyndall simply determined, in a famous phrase, to create a Bible that a plough- 
boy w'ould understand. Ironically, his desire that his Bible should be popular and not lit¬ 
erary in the classical sense created a simple dialect which by its immediacy, clarity and 
vigour has shaped our culture as no other book or subsequent revision. ‘The Lord was 
with Joseph - and he was a lucky fellow.’ You can almost hear the Gloucestershire accent 
- how much warmer than the flat ‘He became a successful man’. Or ‘Let not your heart 
be troubled’ - it makes to contemporary version, ‘Do not get worried or upset,’ pale and 
inadequate. 

At the same time, through Tyndall’s text, St Paul reminds us that to be in love with 
words is not necessarily to be in touch with love. Much evil has been done by those who 
are good with words. All the rest of Tyndall’s career is there in Paul’s text as well. 
Tyndall moved mountains in his efforts to print his English Bible: outwitting the imper¬ 
ial authorities as he fled from city to city in Germany and the Low Countries. He even 
cheated Tunstall by making him pay for Bibles to bum in London so that he could 
finance the printing of another edition - there is consecrated cunning for us! He lived in 
poverty to put his money into his life’s work - bestowing all his goods to feed the poor, 
deprived of the word of God in their own language. And finally he gave his body to be 
burnt in that prison outside Brussels. 

Still, without love it would not have been enough. When Tyndall came to comment 
on this chapter, this is what he said: ‘For that one should love another, is all that God 
requireth of us; and therefore, if we desire spiritual gifts, he teacheth those gifts to be 
desired that help our neighbours.’ It is exactly the same message as he had found in 
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Deuteronomy. Undergirding everything was the love of God. From the love of God was 
‘deduced’ the love of one’s neighbour, flowing from it as logically as any deduction of 
Sherlock Holmes. 

William Tyndall undertook his Bible translation because he loved both God and 
humanity. He would not have understood an humanism that separated out the two. He felt 
that it was God’s purpose for the people whom he loved that they should learn, and grow, 
and that his why he devoted his life to nourishing them with the word of God. For this in 
its pages he found the teaching that was helping him to grow towards greater under¬ 
standing. He did not claim that he had reached his goal, any more than the apostle Paul 
had done. He looked forward from childish ‘unperfect’ understanding that is all human 
beings achieve in this life, however wise and eloquent they may be. After this world of 
confusing reflections in a mirror, ‘then shall we see face to face’. 

William Tyndall’s greatness, in which it seems to me is unique among his more famed 
contemporaries, lies in this. He allows the word of God in his translation to speak to our 
humanity - not simply to our religious agonizing or theological disputations. 

So in. this service we are not just paying homage to a cultural icon - though his stature 
has been too long overlooked. We are not simply lauding one of the controversialists of 
the Reformation - though he could exchange insults with the best of them. We are in the 
presence of a man who used his greatest gifts for other people because he realized his 
own human imperfections and laid them before a loving God. 

In this year of celebration, and on this day of solemn commemoration, may we learn 
from his example and see how his teaching of the love of God can lighten our own unper¬ 
fect knowledge and lead us with him in the ways of truth and godliness. 
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How They Brought the Good News to Halifax: 
Tyndale’s Bibles and the Emergence of the 

English Nation State 

Gerald Hammond 
University of Manchester 



ith the fall of the Soviet empire we have emerged, in a way that could scarce¬ 
ly be predicted even ten years ago, into a world dominated by nationalism. 
While conventional wisdom has it that the nation state is, in its origins, an 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century phenomenon, some historians, writing under the 
imperatives of new national consciousnesses emerging all round the world, have gone 
further back to see its sources in earlier times. One in particular, Liah Greenfeld, in her 
book Nationalism: Five Roads to Modernity , has fixed the beginnings of nationalism and 
the modem world to the England of the first third of the sixteenth century. 1 Nowhere in 
her book does she mention William Tyndale, but he is undoubtedly the ghost in her 
machine. Tracing the emergence of national sentiment in early sixteenth-century 
England, she identifies, early on, ‘a factor...the implications of which for both the devel¬ 
opment and the nature of English nationalism were enormous. This was the printing of 
the English Bible.’ ‘The impact of the translation’, she adds, ‘was unprecedented in its 
character and extent, and could not be predicted or even imagined before it was experi¬ 
enced...the printing of the English Bible tied Henry [VIII], or rather England, to “the 
back of a tiger”.’ 2 

William Tyndale it was whose Bible had this effect, making Protestant England a 
nation of the book and it was surely his influence which helped make England different 
from all other countries. Liah Greenfeld ruminates on the curiosity of this phenomenon 
for. as she points out, England was by no means the first country to have a vernacular 
Bible: 


In France, Italy and Holland...vernacular translations had appeared much earli¬ 
er; in Germany, the Scriptures were printed as early as 1466, and fourteen dif¬ 
ferent editions of the Bible in German appeared between this date and 1518. 

Yet nowhere did the availability of the vernacular Bible have the effect it had in 
England. 

This effect she summarizes thus: ‘that the reading of the Bible planted and nurtured 
among the common people in England a novel sense of human - individual - dignity, 
which was instantly to become one of their dearest possessions, to be held dearer than 
life and jealously protected from infringement.’ 5 Certainly it was the quality of Tyndale’s 
translation, its clarity and power, that helped nurture this love of the Bible’s words 
among the English people - and he, of course, held these words dearer than his own life 
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- but it was also achieved through the force of his personality, expressed through the 
Prefaces to his New and Old Testament translations. It is on these Prefaces that I intend 


to concentrate, with the aim to measure how, through the sixteenth century and into the 
seventeenth, the love of Tyndale’s words took root and helped create the beginnings of 
the English nation state. To give this study a focus I shall concentrate on one area of 
England, the Calder valley, in which lies the town of Halifax. 


Halifax, situated in the basin of the River Calder, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, not far 
removed from the county of Lancashire, I take to stand for England in general. Neither 
a city nor a village - indeed, only just a town, with a population of between 8,000 and 
10,000 in the middle of the sixteenth century, it has no traceable connection with William 
Tyndale: unlike Gloucester and the Cotswolds, where he was nurtured and had his first 
clashes with authority; or Oxford, where he was educated; or Cambridge, which he prob¬ 
ably did not visit, but where his polemical writings and his Bible translation made such 
an impact in the 1520s and 1530s; or London, where he tried to gain establishment spon¬ 
sorship for his translation and where his works soon took firm hold, penetrating right into 
the court itself; or the east coast generally, where lay the ports through which his books 
were smuggled, and East Anglia in particular, where an existing Lollard tradition seems 
to have given them their first footholds in the country. 4 Halifax, rather, stands as one of 
the dark places of the kingdom, not serviced by any major roads, and more a scattered 
than a centralized community: and by dint of some guesswork and much supposition I 
want to use it as the base for this attempt to estimate what Tyndale’s Bibles, their 
Prefaces as well as their text, did to England. 

1 have cheated a little in my choice, because the one thing that Halifax did have even 
earlier than the sixteenth century was a thriving wool trade, an industry which this area’s 
hard-working inhabitants had developed as a way of making up for the relative paucity 
of the agricultural land - hilly, and lacking a good climate, Halifax offered little better 
than subsistence farming, hence the effort to build up a kersey cloth industry. 5 So, we can 
guess that the first Tyndale Bibles, if and when they got to Halifax, got there through the 
wool trade, the means by which they entered England generally. The first printed Gospels 
in English came into England hidden in the cloth bales which landed at east coast ports: 
and Halifax men would have acquired them directly through the port of Hull, with which 
the town, because of the cloth trade, had strong connections, or from London, where 
Halifax men paid regular visits. They held stalls in Blackwell Hall, the London market 
for out-of-town clothiers, and Halifax chapmen had stalls at the annual Bartholomew 
Fair." 


The wool trade notwithstanding, there are plenty of indications that to Tudor 
Londoners Halifax was one of the dark places. Indeed, it was proverbial. The Earl of 
Leicester wrote to Lord Burghley from Amsterdam, complaining at the way he was being 
censured in England without his own defence having been heard: ‘Under correction, my 
good Lord, I have had Halifax law, to be condemned first and inquired upon after.’ 7 


Halifax law referred, among other things, to the town’s infamous gibbet, a kind of guil¬ 


lotine which, since the Middle Ages and right up to 1650, was used to decapitate anyone 


rash enough to thieve in the district - 


the vulnerability of wool stocks left lying in the 


open probably explains the town’s ferocious prosecution of felons.® Another proverb 
commonly used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ran: ‘From Hell, Hull and 
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Halifax good Lord deliver us."' Certainly, this was explicated as a reference to the gib¬ 
bet. but there may well be another meaning to it - the positing of a northern triangle, its 
east-west base running from Hull to Halifax, with Hell at its vertex, may for many 
Englishmen have represented not just the dark places of the kingdom, but those places 
where the Reformation had taken strong hold. Hull, as A. G. Dickens has shown, was a 
focus for early Lutheran ideas, the point where they came into the country and from 
which they were disseminated; and Halifax, more than other Yorkshire and Lancashire 
areas, followed suit. 10 Fairly early in Elizabeth’s reign, for instance, the northern revolt 
of 1569 threatened both her rule and the Protestant cause. Archbishop Grindal, an incip¬ 
ient Puritan, reported to her that where preaching wanteth, obedience faileth’; and he 
gave as a good example the parish of Halifax which ‘by continual preaching had been 
better instructed than the rest’, with the result that it stood ‘ready to bring 3 or 4000 men 
into the Field to serve you against the said rebels.’ 11 Whether Halifax men were prepared 
to Fight principally for their monarch or for their reformation I cannot determine, but the 
tradition continued, and in the civil wars of the 1640s and 1650s Halifax was resolutely 
on the side of Parliament. 12 


And yet Halifax men and women went on the Pilgrimage of Grace in 1536 and 1537; 
and while new style Protestant wills are increasingly found in the immediate post- 
Reformation period, the majority remain solidly Catholic in their phrasing and senti¬ 
ments. 10 To present Halifax as a place that committed itself early and wholeheartedly to 
the Reformation and all that William Tyndale stood for would falsify the record. When, 
in 1570, Archbishop Grindal reported that the gentry of the diocese were ‘not well affect¬ 
ed to Godly Religion’ and that among the common people there were ‘many Remanents 
of the old’, he is likely to have found good examples of both sorts in Halifax, suffering, 
as he saw it, from three errors: ‘Great Ignorance, much Dullness to conceive better 
Instruction, and great Stiffness to return [to] their wonted errors.’ 14 It is clear, to take a 
major example, that the vicar of the main parish of Halifax from c. 1525 to 1556, Robert 


Haldesworth, 


man of great influence in the area, had little sympathy for the 


Reformation cause. 15 In 1535 he was reported, in a bill of complaint sent to Cromwell, as 
saying: ‘If the king reign any space he will take all from us of the Church, all that ever 
we have, and therefore I pray God send him a short reign ... ,,h Like most of the clergy, 
however, he acquiesced in the changes when they came, introducing an English Bible 
into his church in 1538, and using the first Edward prayer book in April, 1548: but when 
Mary came to the throne he happily returned to Catholic forms of obedience and wor¬ 
ship. 17 That English Bible is the first tangible sign I can find of William Tyndale’s words 
reaching Halifax, and it is ironic that this should be by way of a man who obviously 
detested every thing Tyndale stood for. 


We do not know much of what the people of England thought during the Reformation - 
what they said and wrote is not necessarily an accurate register of their thoughts - but we 
can tel), from reading his Prologues, what Tyndale wanted them to think, for these texts 
were designed, if any were, to stir men’s minds. 

To read any one of his Prologues is to be thrust into controversy. The first thing a 
reader of his 1530 Pentateuch would encounter is Tyndale’s fierce hostility to the Church 
authorities in England, from the archbishops all the way down to local clergy like 
Halifax’s Haldesworth: ‘Malicious and wily hypocrites’, he calls them, which are ‘so 
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hard hearted in their wicked abominations’. Not only do they deny the possibility of 
reforming anything, but they say ‘some of them that it is impossible to translate the scrip¬ 
ture in to English’, and some say ‘that it is not lawful for the lay people to have it in their 
mother tongue, some, that it would make them heretics’. And these various ‘somes’ get 
revised into an ‘all’ when he goes on to make a political point: ‘And some or rather every 
one say that it would make them rise against the king’, with the rider that it is the king 
‘whom they themselves (unto their damnation) never yet obeyed’.'" 

This is heady stuff and as the Halifax readers moved into the second paragraph so 
they would encounter a full-blown conspiracy theory about the practices of the Church - 
and again the some are agglomerated into an all: 

...in this they all be agreed, to drive you from the knowledge of the scripture, 
and that ye shall not have the text thereof in the mother tongue, and to keep the 
word still in darkness, to thentent that they might sit in the consciences of the 
people, through vain superstition and false doctrine, to satisfy their filthy lusts, 
their proud ambition, and unsatiable covetousness, and to exalt their own hon¬ 
our above king and emperor, yea and above God Him Self. 


And so the prologue moves on to identify one representative of the conspiracy, Cuthbert 
Tunstall, the Bishop of London, friend of Erasmus, whose calculated neglect of Tyndale’s 
request of his sponsorship of a translated Bible drove Tyndale on to the Continent, in the 
belief that not only was there ‘no room in my lord of London’s palace to translate the 
New Testament, but also that there was no place to do it in all England’. 

Such polarizations and conspiracy theories still exist, for the Reformation branded 
them into our culture. Compare, for instance, the meticulous scholarship extended upon 
the Yale edition of Thomas More's works with the almost complete neglect of Tyndale’s 
writings. Here is the man whose Bible translation formed the basis for the book that has 
had more influence upon our literature and our general culture than any other, and we 
still lack any kind of scholarly edition of that translation tracing, for instance, the vari¬ 
ous influences, historical and contemporary, upon Tyndale in the Old and the New 
Testament, the processes of revision which he himself undertook of his various versions, 
the extent to which he utilized earlier biblical resources in the English language or rein¬ 
vented biblical English, or the theological implications of the renderings he chose. We 
lack, in fact, for a writer whose influence was perhaps as great as Shakespeare’s, possi- 


Shakespeare’s, the expenditure 


we spend on Shakespeare. Indeed, until last year we lacked even the most basic modem 


edition of Tyndale's Bible translation: until David Daniell made the effort Tyndale’s 


translation of the historical books of the Old Testament - 


about a fifth of his work in 


translation - had not been reprinted since the sixteenth century. ,v 

As with the literary critics so with the historians: what should we make of a book 600 
pages long, on the subject of popular religion in England between 1400 and 1580, which 


mentions Tyndale just twice, giving him less than a quarter of the space it gives to 


Cuthbert Tunstall? Eamon Duffy’s The Stripping of the Altars has as its subtitle 


‘Traditional Religion in England 1400-1580’, and the point of that ‘traditional is a well- 


made one, for to look at pre-Reformation England through his eyes, or through those of 
Thomas More’s editors, is to wonder where all the darkness was which Tyndale and his 
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fellow Reformers inveighed against, for medieval and early Renaissance England was 
an>thing but a biblically ignorant culture. 20 Much the opposite, in fact, it was soaked in 
the Bible. Tyndale might accuse the conspirators of encouraging the people to lose their 
souls in the reading of tales of Robin Hood, but the evidence points quite elsewhere: in 
their primers, in their plays, in their seasonal customs, in their commonplace books and 
their wills, from their birth to the moment of their death, the English people, including 
naturally the people of Halifax, thought and felt biblically. Echoing Erasmus, Tyndale 
wanted every ploughboy to sing Scripture as he worked: Duffy offers plenty of evidence 
to show' that the ploughboy was already doing this. He quotes, for example, John Mirk’s 
urging, more than a century before the Reformation, that parish clergy should instruct 
their parishioners to say their prayers in English: ‘hit ys moch more spedfull and merita- 
bull to you to say you Pater Noster yn Englysche then yn suche Lateyn, as ye doth. For 
when ye speketh Englysche, then ye knowen and understondyn wele what ye sayn.’ 21 Of 
course, not all such prayers were biblical in the way the paternoster was. Indeed, most of 
them were not, and herein lies one way of looking at these different views of history, for 
traditional religion, as it developed through the medieval period, had wrapped the Bible 
in a cocoon of images and practices. Eamon Duffy has a nice way of putting this, towards 
the end of his study. Looking at the increasing spread of Protestant feeling in much of 
England in Elizabeth’s reign, he writes, of the 1570s: ‘New pieties were forming, and 
something of the old sense of the sacred was transferring itself from the sacramentals to 
the scriptures.’ 22 However, this does not merely mean that the English people were, as 
Tyndale would doubtless have us believe, moving from superstition to a biblically based 
faith, for ‘sacramentals’, whatever the form they take, must be rooted in scripture. 
Sacramentals are things that Figure in the rites and observances of the Church, but even 
at their most papist, holy water or holy oil for instance, they act as tokens of Scripture, 
reminders of revelation. Against Tyndale’s view of a nation dwelling in darkness we 
might set the image of a people all of whose lives were founded on biblically based prac¬ 
tices and observances. That they were conscious of the biblical roots of what they did and 
held is borne out by the poems they heard and read, from the simplest to the most sophis¬ 
ticated. and the dramas they acted in and wondered at. 

In miracle and mystery plays, as well as Piers Plowman, Cleanness, Patience, and 
Pearl and the lyric and the ballad, biblical narratives and Psalms and parables and doc¬ 
trine were ever-present elements. He may or may not have been literate, but a ploughboy 
or a Halifax trader of the fifteenth century is likely to have had a shrewder idea of who 
Noah was and what happened to him that today’s schoolboy, who struggles to make sense 
of the imagery of D. H. Lawrence’s The Rainbow, or the man on the Halifax omnibus. 

Go back to the Halifax of five hundred years ago and imagine, as in all likelihood hap¬ 
pened, most of the town making an annual trip some thirteen miles to the other side of 
the Calder valley, to the town of Wakefield, to see the Bible played out in front of their 
eyes - and to hear its very words in English. They saw Cain kill Abel, and Noah and his 
family prepare for the Flood - I shall quote first from the text of the Wakefield mystery 
plays and then from Tyndale’s translation. 21 


Deus: Caym, where is thi brother Abell? 
[Tyndale: Where is Abel thy brother?) 
Caym: What askys thou me? I trow at hell, 
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At hell I trow he be - 
[Tyndale: And he said, I cannot tell] 

Whoso were ther then myght he se - 
Or somwhere fallen on slepyng. 

When was he in my kepyng? 

[Tyndale: am I my brother’s keeper) 

Deus: Caym, Caym, thou was wode. 

The voyce of thi brothers blode, 

That thou has slayn on falswise, 

From erth to heven vengance cryse. 

[Tyndale: The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me out of the earth) 


Deus: For he that slays the, young or old. 

It shall be punyshed sevenfold. 

[Tyndale: Whosoever slayeth Cain shall be punished sevenfold] 

Of course, as he saw Cain kill Abel and heard God’s judgement, so the Halifax spectator 
also saw the show stolen by Cain’s servant, a witty, down-to-earth lad who has no exis¬ 
tence in the Bible; and as he knew about Noah, so he also knew about Noah’s wife, a 
woman who figures very little in the Bible but who in the Wakefield plays comes to dom¬ 
inate the narrative with her shrewish obduracy. And in the New Testament he probably 
knew in detail much of the midrash, to use an anachronistic term, which filled in every 
interstice of the life of Mary as narrated in the Gospels. In effect, the darkness which 
Tyndale came to light was not one of ignorance but of too much knowledge. 

Whether when he was on the Continent Tyndale actually learned Hebrew from Jews, 
or even consulted them, is difficult to judge. On balance, I doubt it, although it seems 
pretty clear to me that his English contemporary Robert Wakefield, the holder of the first 
Regius chair of Hebrew at Cambridge, did so in the 1520s. 24 But even if he did not, 
Tyndale certainly did know that they were a people who knew the Bible, or at least their 
part of it, thoroughly and intimately. And yet such knowledge was in Tyndale’s view no 
help to them at all. As he put it, in the Preface to his 1534 New Testament, describing 
first the Jews of Christ’s day who could not understand the scripture they knew: no mat¬ 
ter how much they read or heard it, they were ‘locked out’. And he goes on to talk of the 
Jews of his own day: 

...they can understand no sentence of the scripture unto their salvation, though 
they can rehearse the texts everywhere and dispute thereof as subtly as the 
papist doctors of dunces dark learning, which with their sophistry, served us, as 
the Pharisees did the Jews. 24 

This I take to be an important point in understanding what Tyndale saw himself as doing. 
At one level, and most simply, he was replacing things with words - sacramentals with 
Scripture. The English were to become a nation driven by the word, a people of readers 
rather than spectators; but in becoming so they were inevitably going to be polarized. 
Well before Calvin, and well before Calvin’s hold on the England of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, he presents the frightening vision of a people split into those who are saved and 
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those who are unsavable, Abels and Cains/’'* By giving the English the pure, uncluttered 
word of God. free of pageants, plays, images and things, Tyndale never imagined that, in 
saving the soul of the nation, he was saving all the souls in the nation. Much the oppo¬ 
site. he saw- clearly that he was condemning some, if not many. This he spells out in detail 
in that 1534 Preface: 


This have I said (most dear reader) to warn thee, lest thou shouldst be deceived, 
and shouldst not only read the scriptures in vain and to no profit, but also unto 
they greater damnation. For the nature of God’s word is, that whosoever read it 
or hear it reasoned and disputed before him, it will begin immediately to make 
him every day better and better, till he be grown into a perfect man in the 
knowledge of Christ and love of the law of God: or else make him worse and 
worse, till he be hardened that he openly resist the spirit of God... 

He follows this with his favourite light in darkness image, to press the point home: 


This to be even so, the word of Christ do well confirm. This is condemnation 
saith he, the light is come into the world, but the men loved darkness more than 
light for their deeds were evil. Behold, when the light of God’s word cometh to 
a man, whether he read it or hear it preached and testified, and he yet have no 
love thereto, to fashion his life thereafter, but consenteth still unto his old deeds 
of ignorance: then beginneth his just damnation immediately, and he is hence¬ 
forth without excuse: in that he refused mercy offered to him. 27 


Here, I think, is a fair point of departure between Catholic and Protestant. The medieval 
Church presented to the people of England a lovingly paternal care, shielding its children 
from too direct an experience of the word of God, and dressing up that word with images 
and practices to make it an ineradicable part of their daily life, not only in their private 
meditations but in their public entertainments too. Tyndale was certainly as loving - his 
‘most dear reader’ is sincerely meant, not a mere rhetorical gesture - but ‘nurturing’ chil¬ 
dren, to use one of his favourite words in his polemical writings, means eventually giv¬ 
ing them the freedom and the responsibility to find their own way. In Liah Greenfeld’s 
words, ‘a novel sense of human - individual - dignity’ generated by the reading of the 
Bible. 21 

Both sides have their contradictions. Defenders of the Church in this country need to 
explain why this was the only European state to prohibit translation of the Bible into the 
vernacular. To be sure, the Church’s defenders can explain it, along the lines by which 
they justify Thomas More’s opposition to Tyndale. More did not oppose Bible translation 
in itself, they say, but only irresponsible translation. At the right time, done by the right 
person, a vernacular translation would have been permitted. As Eamon Duffy writes: 


It seems likely that even had the Reformation not reached England...this partic¬ 
ular ban would have had to go, sooner or later. Without the goad of 
Reformation, of course, the advent of an English version of the New Testament 
might well have been absorbed into the devotional mood which dominated 
English religious reading, without the doctrinal uncertainty and conflict which 
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in fact ensued." 


But this is the stuff of might have been, and it plays down the historical fact that when 
the pressure built up for a vernacular scripture the Church made no other movement than 
to try to screw the lid down tighter. Only if one assumes that the Reformation was itself 
a conspiracy foisted upon the nation by a group of politically motivated conspirators, in 
which the will of the people played little or no part, can such a view be supported. 

The will of the people of Halifax was probably, like most of England’s, an ambivalent 
one; to have their cake and eat it too. They continued going to the Wakefield plays well 
after the Reformation, so for a time they not only read God’s word in their English 
Bibles, but still saw God on the stage speaking to Cain and to Noah. This was too much 
for the reforming Church of the first generation of Elizabeth’s reign and an ecclesiastical 
commission of 1576, under the direction of Archbishop Grindal, directed the suppression 
of the plays, complaining that ‘...there be many thinges used which tende to the deroga¬ 
tion of the Majestie and glorie of God, the prophanation of the sacramentes and the 
maunteynaunce of superstition and idolatrie...’ 10 Only with this prohibition can we truly 
say that for the people of the Calder valley the Bible had finally been translated, from 
spectacle and midrash, down to the pure words of the text itself - most of those words, 
of course, being William Tyndale’s. 

From the start, however, it is not difficult to find contradictions in the reformers’ 
emphasis on the desirability of the pure text of Scripture. The chief of them begins to 
appear in Tyndale’s two Prefaces to his 1534 New Testament, ‘W.T. Unto the Reader’ 
and ‘William Tyndale, yet once more to the christen reader’. ‘W.T. Unto the Reader’, just 
before it moves into controversy, makes the fair enough point that the Word, as offered 
here in English, is not necessarily the final word: ‘If any man find faults either with the 
translation or ought beside...it shall be lawful to translate it themselves and to put what 
they lust thereto.’ 31 In ‘William Tindale, yet once more...’ a somewhat different tune is 
sung, as Tyndale inveighs against his former helper George Joye’s unwarranted interpo¬ 
lation of his own renderings into his text. Were Tyndale’s complaint only that Joye had 
foisted upon the world his own revision under Tyndale’s name this would be fair enough. 
But Tyndale goes much further. Joye’s chief purpose in making the changes was, it 
seems, to make the English New Testament carry his own peculiar theology: the change 
which most alarms Tyndale is from ‘resurrection’, Tyndale’s word, to ‘the life after this 


.. ye shall understand that George Joye hath had of a long time marvellous 
imaginations about this word resurrection, that it should be taken for the state 
of the soul after their departing from their bodies, and hath also...yet sown his 
doctrine by secret letters on that side of the sea, and caused great division 
among the brethen...Thereto I have been since informed that no small number 
through his curiosity, utterly deny the resurrection of the flesh and body, affirm¬ 
ing that the soul when she is departed is the spiritual body of the resurrection, 
and other resurrection shall there none be. And I have talked with some of them 
my self, so doted in that folly, that it were as good persuade a post, as to pluck 
that madness out of their brains. And of this all is George Joye’s unquiet curios- 
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itv the whole occasion... 


The message TVndale draws from this is one which puts him, ultimately, much closer to 
Thomas More than he might have wished: 

It George Joye will say (as I wot well he will) that his change, is the sense and 
meaning of those scriptures. 1 answer it is sooner said than proved: howbeit let 
other men judge. But though it were the very meaning of the scripture: yet if it 
were lawful after his ensample to every man to play boo pepe with the transla¬ 
tions that are before him, and to put out the words of the text at this pleasure 
and to put in everywhere his meaning: or what he thought the meaning were, 
that were the next way to stablish all heresies and to destroy the ground where¬ 
with we should improve them. 32 

I do Tyndale a disservice by cutting off the quotation here, for he goes into some detail 
to argue the point about resurrection, but really this is irrelevant to the principle which 
he has now expounded. By saying that Joye would have been wrong to have made the 
change even if it were ‘the very meaning of the scripture’ he has shown himself to be just 
as concerned as the Church is not to allow idiosyncratic or individual translation, no mat¬ 
ter how verifiable this translation is, for to do so is to work against community. Tyndale 
calls such translation ‘the private interpretation of [a] mans brain’ and he is no more will¬ 
ing to endorse it than are his opponents. 

To hold this position Tyndale has to believe that his own work is not private interpre¬ 
tation, but belongs to the community. And community, too, needs careful definition. 
Community is not the sudden agglomeration of people following a new popular leader - 
George Joye has such a following - and it is certainly not sectarianism: towards the end 
of the Prologue Tyndale vehemently denies that he has tried ‘to be author of any sect, or 
to draw disciples’ after him. So, in order to demonstrate that he is part of a community 
bound together by the true faith, he needs to believe that this community is one that has 
evolved or developed in a line which goes back to the early Church and that it consists 
of most of the people of England. 

It was not easy for Tyndale to maintain such a belief. By 1534 he had been in exile 
for a good few years and although he had a small community of like-minded Englishmen 
around him and had regular traffic with English merchants and other visitors, the anger 
at Joye’s intervention demonstrates how anxious he was. Not only could Joye misrepre¬ 
sent him back in England, but Joye himself had spread teachings among the English com¬ 
munity that had harmed ‘no small number’. The true model for these Prologues is that of 
a Pauline epistle, with Tyndale exhorting a community whom he cannot visit in person 
to beware the sectarianism that is creeping in this early in the Reformation. 

Like Paul, too, Tyndale’s strategy is to validate his community’s apparently new set 
of beliefs by asserting its basis in Gospel truth. Not new, but true, in fact. The most obvi¬ 
ous way to do this is to deliver to the people the Bible in English but, as we have already 
seen, he acknowledges that the word of God, on its own, even in the transparency of the 
vernacular, may do as much harm as good. The Jews are one example of this, George 
Joye is another. The people need nurturing, even, or especially, with the text in front of 
them; and this text itself needs to have been translated in such a way that it does not puz- 
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zle or mislead: 


Therefore (that I might be found faithful to my father and Lord in distributing 
unto my brethren and fellows of one faith, their due and necessary foode: so 
dressing it and seasoning it, that the weak stomach may receive it also, and be 
the better for it) I thought it my duty (most dear reader) to warn thee before, and 
to shew the right way in, and to give the true key to open it with all, and to arm 
thee against false prophets and malicious hypocrites whose perpetual study is to 
leaven the scripture with glosses, and there to lock it up where it should save 
the soul, and to make us shoot at a wrong mark, to put our trust in those things 
that profit their bellies only and slay our souls.’ 3 


Bound to deny the validity of a priesthood and removed himself from any real first-hand 
communication with the English people, Tyndale needs his Bibles to speak for them¬ 
selves. The way in which they do this most forthrightly is in their Prologues; and it is in 
the Prologues that he develops his main theme, the coherent totality of the Bible. He 
began translating, according to the story he tells in the Prologue to the Pentateuch, with 
the aim of giving the English people the New Testament in their own language. He ended 
by insisting that the people needed the whole Bible, New Testament and Old. Not only 
this, the people must realize that every word of the Bible, even in the most recondite 
areas of the Old Testament, was as important as every other one. In this he is absolutely 
un-Lutheran. He gives no sign at all that he is tempted, for example, to share Luther’s 
views about the dubious canonicity of many parts of the Bible, and he certainly rejects 
totally Luther’s frequently voiced relegation of the Old Testament as something which 
Christians could easily live without. For Tyndale the only true way to interpret and 
understand the Bible was through the Bible itself, text explaining text. Old Testament 
promise enlightening New Testament teaching, and Old Testament law showing the peo¬ 
ple how to live obediently in a Christian state. 

For an ideal example of the triumph of Tyndale’s views I can point to the figure of the 
most influential of the Tudor vicars of Halifax, a man named John Favour . 34 Appointed 
in 1594, at a time when the Elizabethan church had moved away from the reformism of 
men like Grindal, Favour none the less ensured that Halifax stayed firmly reformist. His 
book Antiquitie Triumphing Over Noveltie argued the Tyndale line, that it was the 
English Church, not the Roman one, which represented the true biblical faith . 35 Rome it 
was which was new, not true, a fact borne out, as Favour observes, by its determination 
to hide the Scriptures from laymen. Favour’s practice was to explicate the Bible contin¬ 
ually by preaching the Word, so much so that Halifax became famous for its monthly 
‘exercises’, still remembered in Civil Wartimes, when Oliver Hey wood recalled: ‘...there 
was a famous exercise maintained every month at Halifax, whereat not only neighbour 
ministers preached in their turns, but strangers far and near were sent for to preach it, two 
sermons a day, being the last Wednesdays in the month, multitudes of hearers ’. 16 Perhaps 
as many, we might guess, as those who went to see the Wakefield plays a generation ear¬ 
lier. 

Favour’s multitudes are Tyndalian community put into practice, the kind of thing 
which his Prologues begin to envisage as a substitute for the superstition of the Church 
in which priests, themselves ignorant of Scripture, encouraged a culture which swamped 
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the word of God in a mass of ritual and mumbo-jumbo. And reading Favour’s book, pub¬ 
lished in 1619, is to see how seventeenth-century Puritan discourse has its origins in 
Tyndale's Bible Prologues. Nearly a century later Favour is arguing the same point, that 
above everything else it is the text of the Bible which should guide the people’s actions 
and thoughts, each man and woman having access to that text in the language which they 
speak, as opposed to Catholic countries where, in Favour’s words (though they might 
easily be Tyndale’s). the ‘sacred histories of the Bible were immured and lockt up in the 
dark dungeon of an unknown tongue’. Favour does exactly what Tyndale had done in his 
Prologues by contrasting the tales of King Arthur and other fictions, which the papists 
encouraged, with their suppression of Scripture. Writing of the Golden Legend he gives 
us a sudden view of Halifax in the late fifteenth century. This book of nonsensical leg¬ 
ends, he says, was ‘commended to curats, read in churches, hearkened by the people in 
their owne tongue, when the scriptures lay...motheaten in a few libraries, and were scarce 
to be found in one Priests studie of an hundred: and were carefully, but most wickedly 
kept from the people...in an unknown language.’ 37 And to give his readers an idea of how 
barbarous those times were. Favour delves into his own family history, describing 


the wil of a predecessor of mine, in the Vicaridge of Hallifax, dated anno. Dom. 
1477, who giveth no booke in his will, but one.../ bequeath to lohn Williamson 
my brother Robert his sonne, one booke called the legend of Saints, if he be a 
Priest. By which we may see, what store of books such a man in those days 
had; perhaps in all likelihood, he had not a better. 3 ’ 1 


Favour, the preacher and expounder of the pure word of God to the people of Halifax, is 
a fine exemplar of Puritanism’s basis lying in conscience and Bible reading, a set of con¬ 
victions rooted in Tyndale’s Bible Prologues. 

Now, this insistence upon the pure biblical word was, in some respects, not original 
to Tyndale: it had been heard in England more than a century before in the teachings of 
John Wyclif and his Lollard followers. Lollard sermons are remarkable things, often con¬ 
sisting of a few paragraphs of introduction and then many paragraphs literally recount- 

M 

ing the Biblical text, this text being, for the most part, the one full English Bible version 
which pre-existed Tyndale’s work, the Wyclif Bible. w Here, obviously, is a place where 
we might reasonably look for continuity between Tyndale’s work and what had gone 
before; but when we do so, we find little. In this respect the story of the men of Steeple 
Bumpstead seems symbolic. According to a deposition entered in 1528, by John Tyball 
of that parish, he and a man called Thomas Hilles went to London to visit Robert Bames, 
an Augustine monk of Cambridge: 


And they found the sayd Freer Barons in his chamber; whereas there was a mer¬ 
chant man, reading in a boke, and ii. and iii. more present. And when they came 
in, the Frear demawnded them, from when they cam. And they said, from 
Bumstede; and...they desyred...Freer Barons, that they might be aquaynted with 
hym; because they had herd that he was a good man; and bycause they wold 
have his cownsel in the New Testament, which they desyred to have of hym. 
And he saithe, that the sayd Frear Barons did perseve very well, that Thomas 
Hilles and this respondent were infected with opinions, bycause they wold have 
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ihe New Testament. And then farther they shewed the sayd Frear, that one Sir 
Richard Fox Curate of Bumstede. by ther means, was wel entred in ther 
leamyng; and sayd, that they thowghte to gett hym hole in shorte space... And 
then...Thomas Hilles and this respondent shewyd the Frear Barons of certayne 
old bookes that they had: as of iiii. Evangelistes, and certayne Epistles of Peter 
and Poule in Englishe. Which bookes the sayd Frear dyd little regard, and made 
a twyte of it, and said, A poynt for them, for they be not regarded toward the 
new printed Testament in Englishe. For it is of more cleyner Englishe. And 
then...Frear Barons delyverid to them the sayd New Testament in Englyshe: for 
which they paid iiis. iid. and desyred them, that they wold kepe yt close...Frear 
Barons dyd lyken the New Testament in Latyn to a cymball tynkklyng, and 
brasse sowndyng...* ) 

That last point is an interesting one: Barnes seems to be telling them that their Wyclif 
translations are rubbish because they are Vulgate based. And the whole tale is revealing 
about how the good news reached the parishes of England. It demonstrates the network¬ 
ing of the reformers: theirs was a proselytizing mission, as with the curate they hoped to 
‘get hole in a short space’, carried out against the threat of persecution, ‘and desyred 
them that they wold kepe yt close’. Barnes’s customers are tradesmen - he is encountered 
instructing three or four merchant men (possibly one from Halifax?) - and Tyndale’s 
New Testament is sold in best tradesman’s manner. For 3s. 2d. they will get a Bible much 
superior to the one they have - ‘it is of more cleyner English’ - and one infinitely supe¬ 
rior to any Latin version. Wyclif and the Vulgate are last year’s model. 

If, however, Tyndale’s Bibles were breaking so radically free from existing vernacu¬ 
lar versions, as well as from the Vulgate, then it remains a vital question to consider just 
what roots he was tapping into, for without roots he can claim neither continuity nor 
community. He stands in danger of being perceived instead as a man offering the coun¬ 
try merely the ‘private interpretation’ of his own brain. In suggesting answers to this 
question Halifax and the surrounding Yorkshire area may give us clues. 

One answer is to use the work of that great scholar A. G. Dickens who has done so 
much to show how the Reformation grew out of existing Lollard practices and instincts, 
but if I go down this road I stand in danger myself of making Tyndale and the 
Reformation synonymous, and I do not wish to do this. I would rather present Tyndale as 
a phenomenon even larger than the Reformation, and stress, instead, how his Bibles, 
unlike, say. his polemical writings, would have interested all men and women, not only 
those of a Lollard background or those of a reforming state of mind. 

In this context it is worth our returning to the Calder valley in which are situated both 
Halifax and Wakefield, with, some thirty or so miles to the north, the area of Cover Dale. 
Miles Coverdale, a follower and possible helper of Tyndale, who himself published the 
first complete English Bible in 1535, came from that area. 41 Wakefield was the home ter¬ 
ritory of a man I have already mentioned, Robert Wakefield, the first professor ot 
Hebrew at Cambridge. 43 The second professor was his brother, Thomas Wakefield. 41 
Other Yorkshire scholars include Ralph Baines, from Handsforth, the first Englishman to 
compile a Hebrew grammar, his Prima rudimenta in lingua hebraeum was published in 
1550. 44 Coverdale was a reformer, but Robert Wakefield and Ralph Baines were not. 
Indeed, Wakefield’s Oratio shows that he was wholly opposed to any kind of translation 
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ol the Hebrew Scriptures, and Baines, who was made Bishop of Lichfield by Mary, was 
dropped on Elizabeth’s succession because of his refusal to comply with the returned 
Protestant order.** I would suggest that to all three of those men Tyndale’s Bibles were 
interesting, if not necessarily good news. Good, certainly, for a man like Coverdale, but 
interesting and absorbing for the other two, who would want to see how Tyndale’s under¬ 
standing of the Bible's original languages could aid theirs. Here, then, is one communi¬ 
ty of interest, in getting hold of the books at least, even at a time of great factionalism. 

Tyndale s purpose, of course, was to unite as much of the country as possible behind 
his belief: the religious message is primary. But the scholarship is part of that message, 
none the less, as the Prologues to his Bibles make clear. In introducing the various books 
of the Pentateuch, for instance, Tyndale praises the narratives as literal, not allegorical, 
examples written for our learning'. Deuteronomy, that book full of laws, blessings, and 
curses, is. in fact, a ‘gospel’, teaching us the love of God.* And in the preface to the New 
Testament of 1534 Tyndale offers an extraordinary paragraph, right at the very begin¬ 
ning. in which he instructs his readers in the essentially Hebraic nature of New Testament 
Greek 


...Whose preterperfect tense and present tense is oft both one, and the future 
tense is the optative mode also, and the future tense is oft the imperative mode 
in the active voice and in the passive ever. Likewise person for person, number 
for number, and an interrogation for a conditional, and such like is with the 
Hebrews a common usage. 47 


We might well wonder what such grammatical detail is doing in the first paragraph of a 
book designed to be read by ploughboys, but I suspect that it went down rather well, not 
only in Cambridge, but in Steeple Bumstead and Halifax also. Tyndale is educating his 
people, persuading them to see the old truths which lie behind his seemingly new mes¬ 
sage. The Old Testament is not a slightly embarrassing source for allegories but a guide 
to life. Its very laws are a Gospel. Its language is the same language as the New 
Testament, and through it we can understand what Christ really taught. So, towards the 
end of the New Testament prologue, in arguing that repentance is not a thing which you 
do but a thing which you feel, Tyndale pulls in the Hebrew which underlies the Greek 
word: ‘...the very sense and signification both of the Hebrew and also of the Greek word, 
is, to be converted and to turn to God with all the heart...’ 4 * And if his readers wanted 
examples of this Old Testament usage they could find them even in this New Testament 
volume, in ‘The Epistles Taken Out of the Old Testament’ which he appended to the main 
text. There they could find in Joel ‘Turn to me’; in Ezekiel ‘turn from his way’; and in 
Hosea ‘turn Israel...and turn unto the Lord’. 4V Turning the heart, not doing a penance is 
the theology of the Reformation, and Tyndale calls in biblical scholarship to support it. 


By encouraging such scholarly attention to the very words of the text, Tyndale taught 
English men and women to live by the word. For a number, for many if we accept the 
arguments of historians like Eamon Duffy and Christopher Haigh, this was an unwanted 
conversion of things, images, and spectacles into bare text. 50 For many others, however, 
in the high culture as well as the tradesmen and ploughboys, it was an exciting conver¬ 
sion. Even at court, we know of Anne Boleyn’s treasuring of Tyndale’s texts; and through 
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her, perhaps, they found their way to her one-time favourite courtier Thomas Wyatt. 5 ' 
From a Yorkshire family, coincidentally, Wyatt shows one of the first attempts to absorb 
Tyndale’s message into poetry in his paraphrase of the seven penitential Psalms. Based 
on an Italian model, by Pietro Aretino, Wyatt gives these Psalms the same narrative 
structure, building them into the narrative of David’s sorrow for his adulterous affair with 
Bathsheba. Wyatt begins by following his Italian model closely, but as the repentance 
narrative develops so he goes more and more his own way, or, to be more exact, more 
and more Tyndale’s, for between the fifth and sixth Psalm, he shows David acknowledg¬ 
ing that his repentance is a matter purely of faith, dependent on God’s grace not his own 
actions: 


But when he weigh’th the fault and recompense, 
He damn’th his deed and findeth plain 
Atween them two no whit equivalence; 

Whereby he takes all outward deed in vain 
To bear the name of rightful penitence. 

Which is alone the heart returned again 
And sore contrite that doth his fault bemoan. 
And outward deed the sign or fruit alone. 

With this he doth defend the sly assault 
Of vain allowance of his void desert, 

And all the glory of his forgiven fault 
To God alone he doth it whole convert.” 


The emphasis is all on turning - returning and converting. Wyatt’s David experiences 
repentance very much as Tyndale wanted his dear Christian reader to; and Wyatt is writ¬ 
ing within five or six years of Tyndale’s New Testament appearing in the country. 

Like Wyatt and the court, the rest of England turned too; and not least Halifax. The 
signs are that its movement towards Tyndale’s text and his teachings was as fraught there 
as it was anywhere else, involving the kind of pain which Wyatt’s David underwent. I 
mentioned earlier its vicar at the time of the Reformation, Robert Haldesworth, the man 
who survived into Mary’s reign and who clearly applauded the return to Catholicism. He 
did not applaud it for long, however, being murdered in a raid on his vicarage in 1556.” 
Some twenty years earlier, as the Reformation was beginning to bite, his vicarage had 
also been twice raided; and whatever the economic or social pressures which led to such 
violence, there were probably religious ones also. Robert Farrer, from the Midgely parish 
in Halifax, complained to Cromwell in 1538 about Haldesworth’s lack of preaching. 
Farrar had been one of those early Cambridge Lutherans, and readers of Tyndale, who 
had been forced to recant and carry a penitential faggot in 1528. M In his submission to 
Cromwell he complained that ‘Rotherham, Doncaster, Pontefract, Wakefield, Leeds, 
Bradford, Halifax and many other towns had not one faithful preacher’, although the peo¬ 
ple were keen to learn. In the Henrician reaction, in 1540, Farrar was excommunicated 
after failing to appear before the York Court of Audience to reply to certain articles 
‘touching the safety of his soul and heretical pravity’. 55 Like his enemy Haldesworth, 
Farrar too met a violent end, being one of the Marian martyrs, burnt at Carmarthen in 
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March 1555. v The deaths of these two Halifax men exemplify what Tyndale predicted in 
that 1554 Preface: by issuing an English Bible, by translating that Bible from spectacle 
and ceremony into text, he had forced men and women to choose either to live and die 
by the word, as in his eyes FaiTar would have done, or to live and die against it, like 
Haldeswonh. 

That England ultimately choose Tyndale’s and Farrar’s way may well be because the 
people came to love Tyndale’s words, not least for the scholarship which lay behind 
them. Here, again, Halifax points the way, for if we look forward one and two genera¬ 
tions we find that this ostensibly remote part of England helped contribute two men to 
the panels which translated the Authorized Version, under James I’s direction. One was 
Henry Savile, bom in 1549 and a member of the major Halifax family, who became the 
leading Greek scholar of his day, tutor for the Greek tongue to Elizabeth I, and one of the 
team of eight at Oxford who translated the four gospels, Acts and Revelation. 57 The other 
was John Bois, the only A.V. translator whose notes have survived, and whose seven¬ 
teenth-century biographer Anthony Walker wrote of him: ‘His father Mr. William Bois 
was a great scollar, being learned in the Hebrew and Greek excellently well. Which, con¬ 
sidering the manners (that 1 say not the rudeness) of the times of his education, was 
almost a miracle.’ It may have been a miracle, but we should note that his father was, 
according to Walker, the son of ‘An inhabitant of Hallifax in Yorkshire, I think a cloth¬ 
ier. In which town his father William Bois was bom, and brought up at school...’ 5 * 
William Tyndale it was who lightened the dark places of England, teaching its people to 
engage with the text of the Bible, taking it right back to its Greek and Hebrew roots; and 
such 1611 translators as Savile and Bois must have realized how firm a basis he had laid, 
for. as anyone who makes the study will confirm, the A.V. is, in all of the New Testament 
and much of the Old, really only a revision of Tyndale’s text. 

My theme has been that in translating the Bible Tyndale helped create England. If 
Liah Greenfeld is right in her claim that England discovered ‘nation-ness’ during the six¬ 
teenth century, then Tyndale’s Bibles, Prefaces and all, must have played a significant 
part. We see it fairly early in a play like John Bale’s King John , where England herself 
is a character, ultimately saved, in the coming together of all stations in the land to 
applaud Henry VIII’s spreading of the Word of God in English throughout the land. 5v 

This sticks a little in the throat, given Henry’s part in Tyndale’s persecution; so I pre¬ 
fer to finish with a better poet than Bale. Thomas Wyatt wrote to his friend John Pointz 
in 1536, celebrating his escape from court life and his satisfaction at being in the English 
countryside: neither at court, nor in France, nor Spain, nor Flanders, 

Nor I am not where Christ is given in prey 
For money, poison, and treason at Rome - 
A common practice used night and day. 

But here I am in Kent and Christendom...'' 0 

For Kent, read Halifax; read, in fact, England. 
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Cain’s Face, and Other Problems: The Legacy 

of the Earliest English Bible Translations 


Richard Marsden 
Girton College , Cambridge 


S cripture was being put into English at least six hundred years beforeTyndale’s mar¬ 
tyrdom and four hundred and fifty years before the making of the Wycliffite Bibles. 
The roll-call of great Englishmen involved in promoting Scripture in the vernacu¬ 
lar must be expanded to include King Alfred, ^Elfric, the self-effacing abbot of Eynsham, 
and other, unnamed, Anglo-Saxons. The language of the earliest biblical translations, the 
most important of which were made in the two centuries preceding the Norman Conquest 
of 1066, was Old English. Although this form of our language is not easy to read for the 
uninitiated, the languages of Wyclif and Tyndale (Middle and early Modem English, 
respectively) were its direct descendants. The question I want to pose in this paper, there¬ 
fore, is an obvious one: to what extent, if at all, were the later translations influenced by 
the earlier? Can a continuous biblical tradition be discovered, paralleling the linguistic 
evolution of English and linking the work of the Anglo-Saxon translators with that of 
their successors in the fourteenth century and beyond? 

The general question of the continuity of English literature between the arrival of the 
French-speaking Normans at the end of the eleventh century and the reassertion of the 
English language in the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries has proved difficult and con¬ 
tentious. In his celebrated attempt to prove the existence of a continuous tradition of 
English prose, R. W. Chambers used the evidence of both homiletic writings and Old 
Testament translations from the Anglo-Saxon period, but his account contained much 
special pleading and was short on detail in crucial places.' Charles Butterworth, as part 
of his classic study of the Bible in English, considered specifically (and uniquely, I 
believe) the possibility of a continuity of scriptural tradition and suggested two possible 
mechanisms: the building up of ‘an accepted standard or a traditional style for biblical 
translation’, which would then have persisted from generation to generation; or the direct 
influence of early manuscripts consulted by later scholars. 2 He concluded, however, that 
‘no positive indication’ exists that either process took place. I shall be displaying less 
caution than Butterworth in my own re-examination of the subject. This does not mean 
that I shall claim to have established the wholesale direct influence of the Old English on 
the Middle English translations, but I do want to suggest that there are specific examples 
of apparent influence which justify further research. There are indications, too, that other 
mechanisms of continuity may have been at work than those considered by Butterworth. 
However, I can begin my exploration of possible connections uncontroversially, with 
what I would call the ‘politics’ of continuity. These loomed large in the context of late 
medieval and Reformation Bible translation, when the existence of Old English scriptur¬ 
al translations was deliberately emphasized by scholars and ecclesiastics, even if the 
texts had not actually been read in most cases.' In 1539, only three years after Tyndale’s 
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death, Thomas Cranmer noted in his Preface to the Great Bible (the second of 
Coverdale’s translations and the first ‘authorized’ version of Scripture in English) how, 
many hundreds of years before, Scripture had been ‘translated and read in the Saxon 
tongue, which at that time was our mother tongue, whereof there remain yet diverse 
copies, found lately in old abbeys, of such antique manner of writing and speaking that 
few men now are able to read and understand them’. 4 In 1571, Archbishop Matthew 
Parker, a key figure in the transmission of Anglo-Saxon culture through his interest in 
manuscripts, supervised publication of one such ‘antique’ manuscript, an edition of the 
Gospels translated into Old English.' It was printed by John Daye and entitled The 
Gospel of the fower Euangelistes translated in the olde Saxons tyme out of Latin into the 
vulgare toung of the Saxons, newly collected out of auncient Monumentes of the sayd 
Saxons, and now published for testimonie of the same. The matryrologist John Foxe con¬ 
tributed a preface, addressed to Queen Elizabeth, in which he implicitly associated the 
Old English Gospels with what he called that ‘Pristine state of olde conformitie' to which 
the Church was now going to be returned, he clearly hoped, by the young queen: 6 

Likewise haue we to vunderstand & conceaue, by the edition thereof, how the 
religion presently taught and professed in the Church at thys present, is no new 
reformation of thinges lately begonne, which were not before, but rather a 
reduction of the Church to the Pristine state of olde conformitie, which once it 
had, and almost lost by discontinaunce of a fewe later yeares. 7 


Daye’s edition of the Old English was not set out as in the original manuscripts, in con¬ 
tinuous prose with few divisions, but broken up into chapters and verses, with each verse 
numbered and on a new line, following current conventions. This was an imposition 
which reinforced visibly the reformers’ belief in the continuity of the tradition." 

However, the sixteenth-century champions of vernacular translation were doing noth¬ 
ing original in this harking back to venerable tradition, for the same justification by 
precedent had been made by their forerunners of two hundred years previously, the 
Wycliffite translators. It was they who had been the first at any period to provide English 
readers with a complete Bible. In the Preface which John Purvey wrote to the second ot 
the Wycliffite versions in about 1390, he first ingeniously invoked Jerome’s Latin 
Vulgate itself as a precedent for vernacular translation; after all, he argued, Latin was no 


more nor less than the great doctor’s own mother tongue. He then went on to refer to 
some of the earliest English translations:’ 


Lord God! sithen [sincej at the bigynnyng of feilh so manie men translatiden 
into Latyn, and to greet profyt of Latyn men, lat oo [let aj symple creature of 
God translate into English, for profyt of English men; for if worldli clerkis 
loken (examine] wel here croniclis and bokis, thei shulden fynde that Bede 
translatide the bible, and expounide myche in Saxon, that was English, either 
[or] comoun langage of this lond, in his tyme; and not oneli Bede, but also king 
Alured [Alfred], that foundide Oxenford [!], translatide in his laste daies the 
bigynning of the Sauter into Saxon, and wolde more, if he hadde lyued lengere 

[lived longerj. 
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Bede and Alfred were the names most frequently cited in connection with the earlier 
translations in five tracts defending vernacular translation which were written between 
WycIlf's death in 1384 and the prohibition of the Wycliffite translation in 1408." As 
Margaret Deanesly has shown, this claim was taken very seriously by the opponents of 
lollardy '. who felt forced to counter-argue. The Franciscan, William Butler, for exam¬ 
ple. writing in 1401. admitted that there had been earlier translations but put forward the 
rather curious argument that it was all right for the common people to read Scripture in 
their own tongue at a time when few of them were converted to the faith (the situation 
he assumed for the earlier English period), but not when all had become converts. In sup¬ 
port. he cited Aristotle’s dictum: ‘The greater the people, the smaller its understanding.’ 12 
Thomas Palmer, a contemporary Dominican opponent of vernacular translation, justified 
his opposition with two arguments. If Bede did indeed translate the whole Bible, the 
Church had never accepted it; but in fact Bede had not really made one at all, or at least 
had only rendered a small amount for practical purposes. 13 

The facts known to Purvey and others about the earliest translations were essentially 
correct, though one of the most important had been overlooked. There was never a com¬ 
plete vernacular Bible in the Anglo-Saxon period. 14 If all the scattered scriptural passages 
cited in Old English translation in the numerous works of homily and sermon which sur¬ 
vive from the Anglo-Saxon period were assembled and joined with the more substantial 
translations that were made (and to which I shall return), we would end up, I estimate, 
with something in excess of a quarter of a complete Bible. 15 

The earliest translation of scriptural prose has often been attributed to the great Bede, 
who passed his long life from the age of seven (c.680) at the monastery of Jarrow in 
Northumbria, where he taught devotedly and wrote numerous works of exegesis, com¬ 
mentary and history. 16 An eye-witness reported that the indefatigable scholar was still 
working on his deathbed, trying to finish, among other tasks, ‘the gospel of St John from 
the beginning as far as the words, “But what are they among so many?”, which he was 
turning into our language to the profit of God’s Church’. 17 Remarkably then, it seems that 
we can pinpoint an English translation of the first six chapters of John (as far as 6:9) to 
the year 735 and specifically (from other information available) to the weeks following 
Easter. We must be cautious, however, about giving too much significance to Bede’s 
‘translation of John’. Thomas Palmer, the Dominican whose opposition to vernacular 
translation I noted above, was correct in this instance: there is no question of Bede’s hav¬ 
ing produced a complete vernacular gospelbook, let alone a Bible.'* If he had, his death¬ 
bed efforts would presumably have been unnecessary, and no such work is mentioned in 
the long list of his achievements which he himself left us at the end of his Historia eccle - 
siastica\ all of them are in Latin. 1 '' 


We do know, however, that Bede sanctioned the use of the vernacular in the teaching 
of monks. In a letter he wrote to archbishop Egbert of York in 734, for instance, he re¬ 
commended that not only laymen but also clerics and monks who were ignorant of Latin 
ought to be taught the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer in English, as he himself had often 
done. 20 Almost certainly, Bede’s translation of the first six chapters of John (which does 
not survive in any form) was for didactic purposes. It may have been an interlinear gloss 
to the Latin text; such glosses were particularly prevalent in the later Anglo-Saxon peri¬ 
od. The eight-century Vespasian Psalter, whose Latin text was glossed during the mid¬ 
ninth century, has sometimes been cited as the earliest surviving translation of Scripture 
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into English, though, like all such word-for-word renderings, it would have made little 
sense in its own right as continuous prose. 1 ' In fifteen of some twenty-five Anglo-Saxon 
psalters that survive, the Psalms are wholly or partly glossed, which indicates that hun¬ 
dreds of glossed psalters must have circulated in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 12 
Famously, the Lindisfame Gospels, a late seventh-century manuscript of the Vulgate 
Gospels, was given a continuous Old English gloss by the priest Aldred at Chester-le- 
Street in the mid-tenth century; 13 and not long afterwards the Rushworth Gospels, an Irish 
manuscript of about 800, was provided with a gloss by two monks, one of whom seems 
to have used the Lindisfame gloss as a crib. 24 

The sixteenth-century Bible translators were aware from hearsay sources of what has 
more recently been confirmed by linguistic analysis, that King Alfred (871-99) translat¬ 
ed the first fifty Psalms into English. This is the earliest attempt that we know of to put 
a substantial continuous portion of Scripture into Old English prose. 15 After saving the 
kingdom of Wessex from imminent Viking conquest, building up defences against fur¬ 
ther attack and creating the conditions under which the first politically unified English 
state would emerge, Alfred (deservedly called ‘the Great’) embarked on an ambitious 
programme of educational reform. His aim was to restore throughout his kingdom the 
standards of learning which had been reached in Bede’s day (150 years earlier) but had 
since disastrously fallen away. 26 According to his contemporary biographer, Asser, Alfred 
did not master Latin until 887, when he was nearly forty, 27 but he was to reach a suffi¬ 


cient level of competence to be able to undertake, albeit with helpers, major translations 
of Gregory the Great’s Regula pastoralis , Boethius’s De consolatione philosophiae and 
Augustine’s Soliloquia. 2 * His version of the first fifty psalms seems to have been made 
towards the end of his life and survives in a manuscript of the mid-eleventh century 
known as the ‘Pans Psalter’. 29 The manuscript also has Psalms 51-150 in a metrical Old 
English version, but this is not associated with Alfred. As we have seen, there was a long¬ 
standing Anglo-Saxon tradition of using the vernacular to gloss Latin texts of the Psalms, 
probably as a help in teaching Latin to novice monks, but such glosses followed the Latin 
literally, word by word, and could not be read independently of the Latin. Alfred’s con¬ 
tinuous idiomatic translation was thus a new departure. Why was it made? Alfred seems 
to have become increasingly pious as he grew older and his piety was closely tied up with 
his conviction of his own regal destiny and of England’s rightful place in the great 
scheme of divine history. He may even have seen a model of himself in King David, the 
putative author of the Psalms - a king, like him, bedevilled by seemingly intractable 
problems. 1 " Thus Alfred’s motives for the translation seem to have been a mixture of per¬ 
sonal inclination and a sense of national destiny, but it is the personal dimension that 
makes Alfred’s Psalms, for me, one of the most moving Old English texts. Although the 
core translation is very accurate and follows the Latin closely, Alfred has no compunc¬ 
tion about adding, altering and, most notably, amplifying the rather cryptic Latin. There 
is the sense of a personal voyage of discovery in the king’s words and a consequent qual¬ 
ity of spontaneity, which together endow the work overall with something approaching 
lyricism. One of the arguments of the sixteenth-century opponents of vernacular trans¬ 
lation of Scripture, derided by Tyndale in the address ‘to the reader’ which prefaced his 
translation of the Pentateuch, was that direct knowledge of Scripture might make people 


rise against their king. 31 It is a telling comment on 


changing ideas of kingship that the ear¬ 


liest English translation of Psalms should not only have been made by an English king 
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but have been used, at least in part, to bolster his kingship. 

Extracts from two of Alfred’s versions of the Vulgate Psalms, which he knew in their 
■Roman' text, will illustrate the ‘personal’ nature of his translation.” In Psalm 3, the 
Latin of verses 1-2 has: Multi dicunt animae meae non est salus ipsi in Deo eius. Tu 
autem Domine susceptor meus es, gloria mea... (‘Many say to my spirit that there is no 
salvation for it in its God. But you. Lord, are my protector and my glory...’). Alfred trans¬ 
lates closely and accurately; but he seems to find the movement to the affirmative by' 
means only of autem too abrupt and so inserts a contradiction of the ‘many’ which serves 
also to anticipate what follows: ‘but it is not as they say’; and then for good measure he 
inserts a complementary amplification: ‘without any doubt’. His version thus reads: 
‘Monige cwe£a£ to minum mode />aet hit naebbe nane haele act his Gode. Ac hit nis na swa 
hy cv>e$ad. aceart butan celcum tweon min fultum and min wuldor’. In Psalm 22 (that 
is, 23 in the usual Protestant division), Alfred decided to amplify his translation of virga 
tua et baculus tuus ipsa me consolata sunt (‘thy rod and thy staff they comfort me’) in 
verse 5 with an explanation of what the two objects in question signify: ‘that is, your cor¬ 
rection and comfort’ {Poet is pin Preaung and eft pin frefrung). Augustine may have pro¬ 
vided the basis for this exegesis. 33 

Alfred is associated also with two other smaller portions of scriptural translation, one 
from the Old Testament and one from the New. They were most likely not made by the 
king himself but were attached to the law code that was probably issued during the 880s 
or early 890s. 34 A long ideological prologue about law and law-giving, couched in specif¬ 
ically biblical terms, precedes the law code and opens with a translation of most of 
Exodus 20-23, chapters that present the precepts of Mosaic law, and Acts 15:23-9, 
which promulgates parts of it. 35 These translations, which include some paraphrase and 
amplification, have a transparent political purpose: to give biblical authority for the 
English laws and by implication to suggest England as a successor to Israel in the scheme 
of Christian history. 36 Vernacular Scripture serves to demonstrate divine continuity. 

The Old English versions of Latin works that were produced by Alfred and his col¬ 
laborators in the last decades of the ninth century mark the first great phase of vernacu¬ 
lar literary achievement in Anglo-Saxon England. The second was to begin in earnest 
some two generations later, in the middle of the tenth century, in the wake of the power¬ 
ful movement for monastic reform associated principally with the names of Dunstan, 
Oswald and /Ethelwold. 31 English monasticism was reorganized and expanded in accor¬ 
dance with principles propagated by the reforming continental Benedictines. New stan¬ 
dards in devotional life were demanded and these in turn catalysed a new phase of intel¬ 
lectual endeavour, with the production by the reformers and their successors of an aston¬ 
ishing library of works in the vernacular. 3 " Among them were the most important and 
influential of the Old English biblical translations: a complete gospelbook (the so-called 
‘West Saxon Gospels’), and a compilation of Old Testament books in translation, of 
which one extant copy is a Heptateuch and another an illustrated Hexateuch. Both the 
New and the Old Testament translations were made, independently, towards the end of 
the tenth century and sufficient copies or the remains of copies of both survive to prove 
that they were widely used. Furthermore, they were being copied, emended and annotat¬ 
ed through the twelfth century and on into the beginning of the thirteenth. 

The Old Testament translations known collectively as the Old English Heptateuch, the 
title under which they have been edited, survive in two main manuscripts: London, 
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British Library, Cotton Claudius B. iv, a lavishly illustrated Hexateuch, and the Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, Laud misc. 509, a Heptateuch containing the same text of Genesis to 
Joshua as the Claudius manuscript with the addition of a portion of Judges. w There are 
seven other manuscripts containing parts of the work, all but two of them fragmentary. 
The Old English Heptateuch is of especial interest because we know the identity of one 
of the translators involved.® This is Abbot Ailfric, who dominates the history of late Old 
English prose to an extraordinary extent, mainly through his two great series of Catholic 
Homilies and two volumes of Saints’ Lives. 41 Some of these works, such as homilies or 


sermons featuring 1-2 Kings, Job, Esther, Judith and Maccabees, contain further sub¬ 
stantial portions of Scripture in translation. 43 /Elfric set new standards in vernacular prose 
and showed new possibilities for the English language; after him, for the first time in 
English literature, we can talk confidently about prose style as a deliberately wielded 
instrument of communication. 4 ’ Little is known about Ailfric as a person, except that he 
spent most of his life at the abbey of Ceme Abbas in Dorset, where he ran the monastic 
school, and was then made Abbot of Eynsham, just south of Oxford, a house newly 
founded by his patron, the ealdorman /Ethelweard. Most of his works were written dur¬ 
ing the last decade of the tenth century and the first few years of the eleventh. 44 His con¬ 
tribution to the Heptateuch translation appears to have been Genesis chapters 1-24, the 
second half of Numbers, and all that there is of Joshua and Judges. 45 The compilation 
does not in fact offer a complete translation and in the later books there is much omis¬ 
sion and editing, and some paraphrasing; in the earlier books, however, close translation 
of the Latin predominates." 

We do not know when the Heptateuch compilation was made, nor for whom; but we 
can be certain about the original purpose of at least part of it, for -Elfric wrote an expla¬ 
natory preface to his translation of the first half of Genesis and this has survived in two 
of the manuscripts. He explains that the translation was made for the laity, though not for 
the masses. /Elfric’s patron, /Ethelweard, had asked him for it, and he and his son, 
/Ethelmaer, may perhaps be seen as examples of a type of wealthy, literate, and above all 
pious nobility who were keen to follow as best they could monastic devotions. 47 The 
Heptateuch was assigned to be read in the monastic night offices, in the pre-Lenten and 


Lenten periods, so it may be that such an audience 


a very specific class of the laity, 


many of them important patrons and supporters of the monasteries - was the recipient of 
the Heptateuch compilation as a whole, eager to follow for themselves something 
approaching monastic devotions during an important period of the ecclesiastical year." 
There is no direct evidence for this, however. Although the combination of vernacular 
text and illustrations in the Claudius Hexateuch suggests a lay audience, the workman¬ 
ship of the copy that survives does not indicate that it was prepared for royalty or a par¬ 
ticularly high-ranking nobleman. 4 * 

In his Preface to Genesis, /Elfric reveals himself as the first Englishman (as far as we 
know) to face those same doubts about the wisdom of vernacular translation that would 
tax later translators. He expresses great anxiety about translating for the laity and he sub¬ 
scribes firmly, in principle at least, to the Augustinian view that Scripture should be 
mediated, and that direct access by ignorant people might be a very dangerous thing. 50 
What if, he asks in the preface, the unlearned were to confuse life under the old law with 
life under the new and believe that they could behave with the same sexual licence dis¬ 
played by the patriarchs in Genesis? The spiritual meaning of Scripture beyond the 
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naked narrative', says /Citric, is very deep. But he is clearly aware of a further dimen¬ 
sion to the problem. He writes of ignorant priests (ungelocredan preostas), who under¬ 
stand a little Latin and think that this enables them to be teachers of Scripture. 51 Bede, in 
the early eighth century, as I have noted already, knew that he must cater in English for 
clerics without adequate Latin, and Alfred, too, in the late ninth century, saw vernacular 
translation as a necessary first step in overcoming the ignorance of those in holy orders. 52 
Clerical ignorance was to be a recurring theme among later English translators. In 
Tyndale's Preface to his translation of the Pentateuch, he gives as one of the reasons why 
he has suffered persecution in his England the fact that ‘the priests of the country be 
unlearned, as God it knoweth there are a full ignorant sort which have seen no more Latin 
than that they read in their portesses and missals which yet many of them can scarcely 
read. 53 

The Old English Gospels survive in six more or less complete manuscripts (four 
copied in the eleventh century, two in the twelfth) and two fragments. 54 Each Gospel is 
translated in its entirety, in a rendering that is close to the Latin and largely accurate. We 
know nothing at all about the circumstances of the translation, though we may guess that 
it was probably made during the last decade or two of the tenth century. There is no evi¬ 
dence that itlfric was in any way involved, or that he even knew of the existence of the 
translation. Rubrics in a copy associated with Exeter relate the Gospel texts to their litur¬ 
gical use throughout the year, but this does not mean that the Old English Gospels were 
actually read during Mass as a substitute for the Latin. 55 Roy Liuzza has noted the lack 
of evidence that any of the Gospel manuscripts were ever in the hands of laymen; they 
were pan of monastic or cathedral libraries. What is more, examination of successive 
copies suggests a process whereby the originally ‘freestanding’ translation was ‘drawn 
back into the orbit of the Latin text’ by means of added Latin headings and corrections 
made to the Old English text, apparently with reference to a Latin, not another Old 
English, text. 5 * 

It is clear that we would be mistaken to regard our two Anglo-Saxon vernacular part- 
Bibles - a gospelbook and a Heptateuch - as the clear beginning of a movement to pro¬ 
vide Scripture for the masses. It is true that pious noblemen or noblewomen may have 
been involved, but whatever their initial audiences it is within the monasteries that all the 
scriptural translations, of the New and Old Testaments, survived, and there that alter¬ 
ations and emendations were made. These continued into the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies. In one Gospel manuscript, for instance, improvements were made to the Old 
English text in the thirteenth century, but the manuscript was still being used in the four¬ 
teenth century, when Latin glosses were added. 57 In one Heptateuch manuscript there has 
been updating of the English language, too, by means of Middle English glosses, and the 
illustrated Hexateuch carries numerous notes partly in Latin and partly in English, made 
in the twelfth century and deriving mostly from the writings of Josephus. 5 " 



Of all freestanding English scriptural translations, the Old English Psalms, Gospels and 
Heptateuch were the first into our language, and my fascination for them derives from 
this very fact. The putting of Scripture into any vernacular language for the first time is 
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a coming of age for that language. In being brought face to face with the ineffable texts, 
couched as they are in the imagery and syntax of alien cultures and transmitting profound 
and often difficult concepts, the vernacular language is stretched to the limit. It may be 
found wanting; at the very least it will have to accommodate, to adapt, to explore new 
possibilities, and perhaps even to re-invent itself. It will never be quite the same again. 
Literary languages have sometimes in effect been created specifically in order to propa¬ 
gate Scripture. Old English itself only began to be fully written with the coming of 
Christianity and the adoption of the Roman alphabet. Even earlier another Germanic lan¬ 
guage, Gothic, had undergone a similar experience and, indeed, the only substantial writ¬ 
ten record we have of Gothic are fragments of the Gospels and some other biblical books 
in a translation made by bishop Ulfilas in the second half of the fourth century.” What 
especially interests me about the first translations made in Anglo-Saxon England is the 
linguistic challenge posed by some of those pivotal moments in the Old Testament nar¬ 
ratives which are now such an intimate part of our linguistic, as well as spiritual, con¬ 
sciousness. In most cases the simplest of ideas or actions were involved, not great theo¬ 
logical cruces, yet they had been described in the original Hebrew (and then in the 
Vulgate translation) in obscure or idiosyncratic words or phrases. Among these pivotal 
moments, as we shall see, are Adam’s and Eve’s discovery of their nakedness in Genesis 
3 and God’s rejection of Cain’s sacrifice in Genesis 4. 

/Elfric himself was well aware of language problems in generar* and the problems of 
scriptural language in particular. This was another of the issues which he tackled in his 
Preface to the translation of Genesis. For Elfric, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew were three 


sacred languages of equal status, and he was familiar with Jerome’s insistence that in 
holy Scripture the very order of the words is a mystery/' But yElfric was also an educa¬ 
tor and, like all educators, a pragmatist. He explains in his Preface that Scripture is ‘very 
dense with meaning’ and is set out syntactically exactly as God delivered it to Moses 
(^Elfric is talking here specifically of the Pentateuch). So, he says, T dare not write in 
English anything that is not in the Latin - except in one case, namely, that English and 
Latin do not do things in the same way. Always, he who translates from Latin to English 
must order things such that the English keeps its own manner, or it will be confusing to 
understand for those without knowledge of Latin.’'' 2 I am not going to accuse /Elfric of 
being disingenuous here, and certainly he is a long long way from the Wycliffite idea that 
language is simply the clothing of the law of God, to be changed according to the style 
of clothing familiar to a particular people, but the freedom he gives himself to translate 
as he sees fit is fairly comprehensive, for the ‘one case’ when the two languages differ 
in their way of saying things (that is, in their syntax) is in fact most of the time. The 
churchman, heavily influenced by Augustine and others, never loses sight of the almost 
numinous character of the sacred text, and of his awesome responsibility to remain faith¬ 
ful to its profound spirit (deopan digelnysse)\ but the experienced teacher and expert 
grammarian knows that a translator who does not truly translate, but who simply, in 
effect, glosses, is abrogating the further responsibility of enlightening rather than con¬ 


fusing his flock. This approach is in fact that of Jerome, who, in producing his Latin 
Vulgate against great opposition in some quarters, had paid lip-service repeatedly to the 
sanctity of the words of Scripture (in Greek and Hebrew) but in practice had exercised 
the same sanction implicit in /Elfric’s ‘except in the one case’. 6 ’ The evidence of /Elfric’s 
approach is there throughout his translation: in general, he uses Old English idiom when 
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the Latin is awkward or obscure, but he is prepared to go further in those cases where 
there is a chance, not that the words may be misunderstood, but their meaning. In his ver¬ 
sion of Genesis 6:2, for instance, which contains the notoriously difficult passage about 
the sons of God marrying the daughters of men (‘the sons of God, seeing the daughters 
of men. that they were fair, took to themselves wives’), /Elfric adds to ‘the sons of God’ 
an explanation: dcet waron gode men ‘who were good men’. He could have found his 


authority in an extensive range of patristic works, including Augustine’s City of God. 


M 


Another example is found in Genesis 2:13, where /Glfric qualifies the name of the sec¬ 
ond river of Paradise, Geon, with the statement, seo ys gehaten Nylus ‘it is called the 
Nile' - a sound piece of information, available in Isidore and other sources/ 5 We have 
seen that Alfred made similar amplifications in his translation of the psalms, though the 
approach of the abbot is certainly more scholarly. 

Critics have taken at best a rather condescending attitude to the Old English transla¬ 
tions of the Gospels and the Heptateuch, laying the blame for shortcomings on the inad¬ 
equacies of the language itself as much as on the translators. Geoffrey Shepherd suggests 
that an educated person would have found the vernacular, during the period before 
Wyclif and probably at any time before the sixteenth century, ‘simply and totally inade¬ 
quate’. 66 A vernacular, he writes, must have ‘relevance and resources’ and especially 
cultural prestige’ before it can make an acceptable translation, and this must coincide 
with an ‘available theology’ for interpretation. Shepherd seriously underestimates the 
achievements of late Old English prose, especially in the hands of /Elfric. I would argue 
strongly that the Old English language did have the resources and that the abbot of 
Eynsham himself, if none other, gave it cultural prestige. The artfully controlled rhetoric 
of /Elfric, which in his later homilies involves the use of some of the tools of the alliter¬ 


ative poet to unite the logic of his argument to the form of its expression, has been wide¬ 
ly studied and admired/ 7 As for an available theology’, my example of /Elfncian ampli¬ 
fication in Genesis 6:2 is enough to suggest that there was one, rooted firmly (as other 
examples would confirm) in the core ‘canonical’ works of Augustine, Jerome and the 
other fathers, and that it could be used effectively and uncontroversially in the Anglo- 
Saxon period to add definition to Bible translation in crucial places/" The suggestion of 
Roy Liuzza that such translations in the Anglo-Saxon period are ‘concessions, not 
accomplishments’, undervalues the actual results of their work, I believe/* The transla¬ 
tions were indeed concessions, in the sense that their aim was probably limited to giving 
vernacular access to only parts of Scripture, and for a restricted audience of monks with¬ 
out adequate Latin and perhaps pious laymen or laywomen, and that their making pre¬ 
supposed the softening of a traditional reluctance to vernacularize Scripture. 
Nevertheless, they were accomplishments also in respect of the way in which they trans¬ 
mitted lucidly and literately the biblical narratives. Indeed, the stark success of the trans¬ 
lation exercise may have contributed to /Elfric’s doubts about the wisdom and propriety 
of thus spreading abroad the ‘naked narrative’. 70 

There is a particular trap which lies in wait for the analyst of scriptural translation: the 
bogey of ‘literalism’. ^Elfric himself has been accused of being so concerned to keep to 
the letter of the sacred language that he was prepared to write ‘nonsense’ Old English on 
occasions. 7 My indignation at such a preposterous idea is already in print, and I need do 
no more than summarize my views here. 72 I am convinced that /Elfric always translated 
with calculation, as well as with skill. The instances of apparent over-literal translation 
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are not always what they seem and sometimes they simply illuminate that crucial 
moment (in fact a whole series of crucial moments) to which I alluded above, when a ver¬ 
nacular comes face to face with Scripture for the first time: what does the original mean, 
and how is it to be tackled? It is a moment when all the resources of the language are 
tapped and when it may have to be shaped anew. Perhaps the greatest skill of the trans¬ 
lator in these circumstances lies in knowing the limits of the possible in his language and 
then pushing as far as he dare beyond them in a shaping, creating process. Thus when 
Elfric, who as a rule shows no inclination to translate with slavish fidelity the Latin, ren¬ 
ders Jerome’s odd ‘cessauerat ab omni opere suo quod creauit Deus ut faceret' in Genesis 
2:3 as ‘he on £one daeg geswac his weorces dcet he gesceop to wyrcenne ’ (‘he rested on 
that day from all the work which he had created to make'), we may perhaps posit two 
reasons. Either the verb ‘gescieppan’ was already in use in Old English in the sense of 
‘to intend to’, followed by an infinitive (although there is no other record of it), or that 
/Elfric deliberately pushed the verb a very short step from its established use to another, 
hardly obscure or revolutionary, one. 7J On occasions he may simply have wanted to retain 
something of the numinous quality of a momentous divine statement. Thus in Genesis 
17:4 Elfric apparently chose to translate the Vulgate ‘dixitque Deus ego sum et pactum 
meum tecum' literally, with omission of a second copulative verb and thus a spartan and 
memorable syntax: ‘ic eom and min wed mid 5e’(T am, and my covenant with you’); but 
he was not compelled to do this. 74 

What is instructive is that the critics of Elfric’s alleged ‘literalism’ have not been out¬ 
raged, it appears, by other of his ‘literal’ translations. Particularly prominent among these 
are the hebraisms which are such a characteristic feature of the Old Testament in trans¬ 
lation, not least in Genesis. Rendered nearly always literally by Jerome in the Latin 
Vulgate, they were in turn translated more or less literally by /Elfric. And here, at last, 
we reach the problem of Cain’s face. In Genesis 4:5, it will be remembered, God refus¬ 
es Cain’s sacrifice, and Cain’s disappointment is shown by a change in his facial expres¬ 
sion. The Vulgate, translating fairly accurately the Hebrew, 75 has iratusque est Cain 
uehementer et concidit uultus eius ‘and Cain became mightily angry and his face fell’ or 
fell down’. The phrase is repeated in the following verse, 4:6, where God asks Cain, 
‘Why did your face fall?’ ( quare concidit uultus tuus?). /Elfric translated 4:5 quite liter¬ 
ally: Pa hirsode Cairn Pearle and his nebwlite cetfeol ‘then Cain became greatly angry 
and his face fell, or fell down’. The reason why critics of Elfric’s translation style have 
not protested at this peculiar idiom, ‘his face fell’ (or, as the Authorized Version has it, 
‘his countenance fell’), is obvious: it is current in modem English and causes us no prob¬ 
lems (though this is not the case, it may be noted, in many other modem languages, 
which invariably paraphrase). 7 '' But what did the Anglo-Saxons make of the idiom? Was 
it known in Old English before the fateful day (almost exactly a thousand years ago) 
when Elfric translated Genesis 4:5? 77 

The Hebrew idiom (V3S lbs*). his faces fell down’) had been paraphrased in some 
Greek versions but in others rendered literally, except that the noun was made singular 
(for example, xat GvrfaitGt ttp fXQogcofia> avtov). 7 * Both the earlier Latin translators 
(working from the Greek) and Jerome (with access to the Hebrew) chose to be literal 
also, yet there is reason to think that the ‘falling face’ idiom was never accepted easily 
in the Latin. Isidore, in a glossary of scriptural passages, felt that an explanation was nec¬ 
essary: mutauit colorem uultus sui ‘he changed the colour of his face’. An Old Latin (i.e. 
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pre-Vulgate) version of the passage from the late first century was even more helpful in 
Genesis 4:5: et tristus factus est Cain ualde confusa est facies illius ‘and Cain was very 
sad and his face became upset’; but, curiously, it gave a literal rendering of 4:6: et dixit 
Deus ad Cain, quare tristis factus es et quare corruit uultus tuus? ‘...why did your face 
fall down?'"* The evidence is that the Anglo-Saxons in their turn were in no hurry to 
accept the idiom, for when King Alfred came to put Gregory the Great’s Regula pas- 
toralis into English and had to deal with Gregory’s citation of Genesis 4:5, given in the 
usual Vulgate version, he paraphrased: ‘£a wear? Cain swi5e ierre ond hnipode ofdune' 
(‘Cain became very angry and bowed down').™ The fact that Alfred used this paraphrase 
strongly suggests that the literal idiom was not known to him and therefore not yet avail¬ 
able in English/ 1 More interestingly still, itlfric’s literal translation of the passage is in 
only one version of the Old English text, that in the mid-twelfth-century Cambridge 
University Library manuscript which carries a translation of Genesis 1-24:22 which is 
believed to be nearest to /Elfric’s original translation/ 2 The main Hexateuch and 
Heptateuch manuscripts transmit a text which has undergone some revision, and they 
omit the clause ‘and his face fell’ altogether, having simply ‘£a wear# Cain ungemetlice 
yrre* ('Cain became angry without measure’). Perhaps the revisers were unhappy with 
the idiom of the falling face; perhaps, indeed, they were the first to accuse ^Elfric of ‘lit¬ 
eralism’. Whatever the case, I believe that in yElfric’s version of Genesis 4:5 we may be 
able to see our language being created - and created in the image of Scripture. 


Ill 

In considering finally the subsequent history of the ‘falling face’ idiom in Genesis, after 
^lfnc’s fateful decision to present it literally, I return to my theme of continuity. We 
have seen that the fourteenth- and then the sixteenth-century translators were right in 
their self-justifying claims to be not innovators but continuators, when it came to the idea 
of vernacular translation. But can any more solid connections be drawn, whether lin¬ 
guistic or stylistic, between /Elfric and Wyclif, or even Tyndale? On this question I offer 
optimistically a few pointers to future study. The territory has hardly been touched, and 
yet it is a rich one, with intriguing problems and some oddities awaiting investigation; 
and one of the most fruitful areas of enquiry will be hebraisms, such as that used in the 
Cain narrative. 

The next known continuous prose version of Genesis after the one made by /Elfric 
and other Anglo-Saxons is that of the first Wycliffite translation (1380), which was based 
also on the Latin Vulgate. Its literal rendering of Genesis 4:5 is: ‘And Caym was greetli 
wroth, and therwith felle his chere’. The second, more idiomatic, Wycliffite version 
(1395) modifies slightly, filling out the action of falling with a preposition and thereby, 
arguably, coming closer to the Latin (concidit): ‘And Cayn was wrooth greetli, and his 
cheer felde doun’." 3 From its use in the second version, if not the first, it is tempting to 
assume that the ‘falling face’ idiom was acceptable in Middle English, perhaps as a result 
of its introduction to our language in the Anglo-Saxon period and subsequent continuity 
of use through the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It is therefore disappoint¬ 
ing to find in one of the six surviving manuscripts of the second Wycliffite version a 
gloss to this passage, which explains ‘felde doun’ as ‘he was hevy’, that is, sad/ 4 This 
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seems to suggest that the idiom was not considered to be immediately comprehensible, 
or at least not universally, and so it may be argued that we witness in the Wycliffite ver¬ 
sion a new and parallel act of language creation. Yet it remains possible that there were 
dialectical differences, in respect of the phrase in question, between various areas of 
England. The Oxford English Dictionary cites poetical use of the idiom some fifty years 
later, so perhaps we may assume that by then, at least, it had become ‘naturalized’. 

There is no direct evidence that the Wycliffite translators had read any Anglo-Saxon 
versions of Scripture, but they knew about them, as I noted above. The language would 
certainly have posed a problem. As John Purvey put it in a treatise on the question of 
Bible translation, Bede’s version of John and other Gospels, which he claimed still sur¬ 
vived ‘in many placis’, were ‘of so oolde Englische that vnnethe can any man rede 


hem 


’ Jt5 


But the statement that ‘hardly anyone’ could read the Old English Gospels leaves 
open the probability that some people, at least, could read them and it certainly does not 
preclude their study by scholars. It is not impossible that the Old English Gospels, and 
perhaps other scriptural translations from the Anglo-Saxon period, were on occasions 
consulted by the later translators.* 6 

What does Tyndale do in his version of Genesis 4:5? Rather surprisingly, for one 
whose translation is based in general on the Hebrew and noted for the vigour of its idiom, 
he uses a paraphrase: ‘And Cain was wroth exceadingly, and loured'. The latter verb 
(first used in Middle English but of unknown origin) is graphic, but why did Tyndale not 
use the dramatic, and above all faithful, ‘falling face’ idiom? The first Coverdale Bible 
of 1535 is stiffly reticent: ‘Then was Cain exceadingly wroth, and his countenaunce 
chaunged’. The Geneva Bible (1560), however, fulfills the claim of the translators in 
their preface to have kept the Hebrew expression wherever possible: ‘wherefore Kain 
was exceding wroth, and his countenance fel downe’. This is very close to the Wycliffite 
version. Curiously, though, when the phrase is repeated in the following verse, Genesis 
4:6, Geneva varies with a paraphrase: ‘Then the Lord said unto Kain, Why art thou 
wroth? and why is thy countenance cast down?’ All the other English Bibles from which 
1 have cited repeat in 4:6 whatever idiom they have used in the previous verse. The 
Bishops’ Bible of 1568, on the other hand, eschews the verb ‘to fall’ and opts to use 
‘abate’ (with the primary meaning ‘beat down’) intransitively: ‘Cain was exceedyng 
wroth, and his countenaunce abated’. 17 Finally, however, the Authorized Version of 1611 
opts once more for the Hebrew idiom, and thus makes one of its comparatively rare 
departures from Tyndale: ‘Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell’. Did the King 
James translators, in this instance, recreate the language anew? Or were they drawing on 
well-established vernacular resources, deliberately taking over an idiom which was 
already available, although perhaps restricted to regional or dialectical use and therefore 
considered unsuitable by most other Reformation translators? And if so, had the idiom 
become established through the Wycliffite translators’ use of it, or had the original Old 
English version, Ailfric’s creation, been current in the vernacular all the time? 

The ‘falling face’ idiom is just one of a whole nexus of hebraic expressions which 
occur in modem, or at least medieval, English and which may have become ‘naturalized’ 
in the Anglo-Saxon period. Several others are connected with the face, including ‘before 
the face of’, ‘to set one’s face against’, ‘to set one’s face towards’. Still in the facial 
region, the resonant phrase ‘lift up your eyes’, of Old Testament origin, seems first to 
enter our language when the anonymous translator of the Old English gospels writes ‘/a 
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hig heora eagan up ahofon' (‘then they lifted up their eyes’) in Matthew 17:18. /Elfric 
uses it in his translation of Genesis 13:14 - ‘aheve up >ine eagan’ (‘lift up your eyes’) - 
but does not seem to have been happy with it in 13:10, in a slightly different context, and 
paraphrases: ‘Lot 5a beheold geond all’ (‘then Lot looked all about’), as does the anony¬ 
mous translator of Genesis 24:63: ‘/»a he hyne beseah’ (‘when he looked around him’). 
Among other characteristically hebraic expressions is ‘to die by death’, with the varia¬ 
tion ‘to die the death’. This barely survives in today’s language but was current (in var¬ 
ious forms) throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and until the Renaissance 
period. The expression made its first prose appearance in the scriptural translation which 
heads King Alfred’s law code and was used also in the poem Genesis A , a long Old 
English paraphrase of Genesis (line 1,205). It thus had already a long pedigree when the 
second Wycliffite version used it, for example, in Judges 13:22, ‘Bi deeth die we’. 


Coverdale, in the same passage, used ‘We must dye the death’. 

I shall finish with one more intriguing example of possible continuity between the 
Anglo-Saxon and later periods, again from Genesis but this time involving Adam’s and 
Eve’s sartorial emergency. The Geneva Bible earned its famous nickname, ‘the breeches 
Bible', because it used that word in Genesis 3:7 to describe the garments Adam and Eve 
hurriedly made out of fig leaves in order to clothe themselves, once they had eaten of the 
forbidden tree and thereby discovered their nakedness: ‘Then the eyes of them bothe 
were opened, and they knewe that they were naked, and the sewed fig tre leaues togeth¬ 
er. and made them selues breeches’. A footnote in the Geneva Bible interprets the 
Hebrew nrijn ( chagoroth ), as ‘things to girdle about them to hide their privities’. Other 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century versions, including those of Tyndale and Coverdale, 
and the Bishops’ Bible, the Great Bible and of course the King James Bible, prefer 
‘aprons’. Tyndale’s version of Genesis 3:7, for example, is: ‘they understode how that 
they were naked. Then they sowed fygge leves togedder and made them apums’. The 
Hebrew word for the garments worn by Adam and Eve was put into the Greek as ncpii[oo- 
jiawt (ncpi^cojia, ‘an apron’, from a verb meaning ‘to gird round’). Jerome then took 
this over directly, as perizomata, for his Vulgate version. 

Geneva’s breeches’ is well-chosen but it was not original, for a precedent for the use 
of the word had already been set by the Wycliffite versions two hundred years previous¬ 
ly: ‘and whanne thei knewen that thei weren nakid, thei sewiden the leeves of a fige tre, 
and madden brechis to hem silf’. I do not know whether this had influenced the Geneva 


translators, but my more immediate interest is in the source of the Wycliffite version. It 
seems to have gone unnoticed by historians of the English Bible that there was a prece¬ 
dent for this, too, and that it had been set by abbot /Elfric in the Old English translation 
which he made at the end of the tenth century. The Old English form of ‘breeches’ is brec 
(which can be plural as well as singular) and it is compounded with weed (cf. modem 
English ‘[widow’s] weeds’): ‘and hi worhton him waedbrec’; that is, ‘and they worked 
for themselves clothes in the form breeches’. Old English brec is itself of Latin origin 
and occurs fairly frequently in its simple form.'* Is this a genuine example of semantic 
continuity between /Elfric and the Wycliffites (and then perhaps the Geneva translators)? 
I believe that it is, though in a specialized way. The only other occurrence of the Old 
English compound wced-brec in the Anglo-Saxon period is in a glossary, where it defines 
‘perizomata’ or ‘campestria’ (the word used in some older Latin versions, and meaning 
a leather apron worn about the loins). But this Old English glossary is by /Elfric himself 
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and it circulated with the vernacular grammar of Latin which he wrote. 1 " In other words, 
in the glossary he may have been simply legitimizing his own choice of a translation, and 
my assumption is that Ailfric himself was indeed its originator. Interestingly, the uncom¬ 
pounded word is given in the entry immediately before perizomata in /Elfric’s glossary 
as a translation of Latin femorale ‘covering for the thighs’, which is a rare word but 
occurs in the Vulgate Sirach 45:10. 90 It is possible that the Wycliffite translators re-cre¬ 
ated the translation ‘breeches’ spontaneously, but it seems to me more likely, in view of 
the difficulty of the word requiring translation {perizomata ), that they turned to a glos¬ 
sary for help. Glossaries were a staple of early medieval intellectual life, and collections 
of glosses survive which originated in Anglo-Saxon England as early as the seventh cen¬ 
tury. 91 We know that copies of /Elfric’s glossary (with its collocation femorale/brec and 
perizomatalwcedbrec) were being made as late as the thirteenth century; 92 the use of one 
of these by later translators is a possibility. What I am suggesting, then, is yet another 
sort of continuity in the history of English scriptural translation - a continuity of biblical 
scholarship. 



I have used this paper to promote an idea of continuity between the earliest English trans¬ 
lations of Scripture and those of the later English periods beyond the level merely of a 
shared conviction of the need for such translations. My thesis is that scriptural transla¬ 
tion changes for ever the receiving language and that this will have been the case with 
the English language during the Anglo-Saxon period. The case has not yet been proved 
beyond doubt, and how ‘provable’ it will be is unclear, but at the very least I believe that 
the language available to the Wycliffite translators, and then in turn to those of the 
Renaissance and Reformation periods, will in some measure have been prepared for the 
task by what had been done some centuries before by those early Englishmen whose 
activities had enriched the literary and spiritual history of the English language. 

I conclude with the words of Bishop /Ethelwold, a tireless monastic reformer of the 
tenth century who espoused vigorously the cause of vernacular translation. It was he who 
first put into English the Benedicti Regula , the monastic Rule established by St Benedict 
of Nursia in the sixth century and followed in the later Anglo-Saxon monasteries. 
iEthelwold is specifically talking about the Rule, not Scripture, in the passage which I 
cite here, but the principle he propagates is a general one and is in perfect harmony with 
the spirit of the age of reform to which he belonged, an age when English translators 
were already hard at work and had not yet faced the threat of capital punishment for their 
efforts: 


Ic ^[onne] ge^ode to micclan gesceade telede. Wei maeg dugfan hit naht] mid 
hwylcan gereorde mon sy gestryned and to^an so/an geleafan gewaemed, butan 

>aet an sy />aet he Gode gegange.” 

I therefore considered this translation a very sensible thing. It matters not at all 
by what language a man is acquired, and drawn, to the true faith, as long only 

as he come to God. 
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The original form of expression is Old English and the context is Anglo-Saxon, but I am 
confident that later translators, including William Tyndale, would have united to endorse 
the sentiment." 


Appendix 


Genesis 3:7 

Hebrew 

LXX 

Vulgate 

TElfric (c.990) 
Wyclif 1 (1380) 
Wyclif 2 (1395) 
Tyndale (1530) 
Coverdale (1535) 
Geneva (1560) 
Bishops’ (1568) 

KJV (1611) 
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Km E^oinoav eauroig TEpiCuipara 

cumque cognouissent se esse nudos consuerunt folia ficus et 

fecerunt sibi perizomata 

hi oncneowon da flaet hi nacode waeron and sywodon him ficleaf 
and worhton him waed-brec 

and whanne thei knewen hem silf to be nakid, thei soweden to 

gidre leeues of a fige tree, and maden hem brechis 

and whanne thei knewen that thei weren nakid, thei sewiden the 

leeues of a fige tre, and maden brechis to hem silf 

they understode how that they were naked. Then they sowed fygge 

leues togedder and made them apums 

and they perceaued that they were naked, and sowed fygge leaues 
together, and made them apums 

and they knewe that they were naked, and the sewed fig tre leaues 
together, and made them selues breeches 

and they knewe that they were naked, and they sowed fygge leaues 
together; & made them selues apemes 

and they knew that they were naked; and they sowed fig leaves 
together, and made themselves aprons 


Genesis 4:5 

Hebrew 

LXX 
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iratusque est Cain uehementer et concidit uultus eius 


Vulgate 

Alfred (c.880) 9a wear# Cain swifle iene ond hnipode ofdune 


/Elfric (c.990) 


Pa hirsode Cairn ^earle and his nebwlite aetfeol 


Wyclif 1 (1380) And Caym was greetli wroth, and therwith felle his chere 
Wyclif 2 (1395) And Cayn was wrooth greetli, and his cheer felde doun 
Tyndale (1530) And Cain was wroth exceadingly, and loured 
Coverdale (1535) Then was Cain exceadingly wroth, and his countenaunce chaunged 
Geneva (1560) wherefore Kain was exceding wroth, and his countenance fel downe 
Bishops’ (1568) Cain was exceedyng wroth, and his countenaunce abated 


KJV (1611) 


Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell 
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The Poetics of Tyndale’s Translation 


Gordon Jackson 


Y ou would expect me to say at the outset how great an honour it is for me to be 

asked to contribute to this expression of the nation’s debt to a great man and to a 
great achievement. I will not disappoint you, because it is for me a profound hon¬ 
our. And 1 want to start this little address - it isn’t a lecture because I’m not an academ¬ 
ic, merely a bigoted poet who expects to be acknowledged as a legislator of the world - 
with some observations on the nature of paying honour. 

If we honour the living it’s like most of our transactions, we expect something back 
for it. More normally though we wait for a person to be tidily out of the way before we 
say the proper things. But who gains then? The dead couldn’t care less, however vain 
they might have been in life, however hungry for compliments. And to be sure the dead 
can’t do the living much good. Yet there is a profit. In honouring the worthiness of anoth¬ 
er, I lift my own aspirations; in a sense I acquire some of the honour I myself have paid. 
The more 1 honour others, the more honourable I become. It’s what we might call a 
reflexive virtue. And we are all in this conference gaining a little in self-respect in the act 
of honouring William Tyndale. It is a good thing to be doing, and we should be feeling 
the benefit of it. As in other forms of love, one gains by giving. 

Professor Daniell invited me to speak in the hope I would cast some light on the work¬ 
ing ear of Tyndale. It was anticipated that, as a practising poet (a calling which, I hasten 
to add, I practise only in private) and as one who has recently wrestled with the twists 
and turns of the Psalms, I would have something significant to add that was not obvious 
to others. I think I am about to disappoint. What I will try to do instead is relate what we 
have in Tyndale’s performance to the overall task of translation, the poetics of recompo¬ 
sition, and that includes, beyond the patterns of phrase-making and setting word against 
word, the whole idea of composition, rhetoric, melody, cadence, prose and speech, 
drama, vocality and, finally, the vatic. 

That’s because the Scriptures Tyndale is rewriting are not quite prose; and though we 
are used to them presented in numbered units called verses, they are not verse either. In 
fact the writing moves from discursive prose to historical narrative, crystallizes into 
proverbs, bursts into dramatic episodes, spins a good yam, cracks an outrageous joke, 
and then sings a most lyrical cadenza; and all this in the space of a single chapter in the 
Gospels. Whatever the style a translator adopts, it needs to be pretty versatile, subtle, 
able to modulate from register to register; a flexible and brilliant and above all a con¬ 
trolled and well-judged medium. Anyone fancy trying his hand at it? If we look at 
Shakespeare modulating from comic prose to majestic blank verse, using short speech 
statements as a bridge which nevertheless form a broken but complete iambic pentame¬ 
ter, we can see something of the kind of skill the Gospel translator has need of. By 
Tyndale’s poetics, therefore, I understand not just words, phrase, sentence, rhythm, 
cadence, image, sound, but more a feel for the whole architecture of the Scriptures, the 


grand design as well as the detailing, the practical passageways as well as the decorative 
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t'imals; and behind it all the mind of the architect, and the purpose and the occasion of 

the ere at work. 

One way to measure Tyndale’s literary mastery is to look at his own prose separately 
from the translation. In that way we can see his stylistic predilections, hear his own 
voice, feel the writer’s pulse. Here are some specimens: 

Christ's words were spirit and life: that is to say, they ministered spirit and life, 
and entered into the heart, and grated on the conscience. 1 

The rhetoric is elegant, but look how startling the effect of that ‘grated’ is: we have an 
idiom - I don't know how old - that something ‘grates on the ears’. It has a most uncom¬ 
fortable physicality, which is apt; and a most common reference to the kitchen, which is 
perhaps typical. 

If a young man break a ring between him and a maid; doth not the fact testify 
and make a presumption to all men, that his heart meant as his words spake? 2 

I suppose for eloquence I don’t know any better English. The parallel of ‘heart meant’ 
and 'words spake’ is not just a syntactical delight, it is excellent workmanship, practical 
and lasting. 

All that be shaven be sworn together. 3 

What wit! The old hendiadys ‘shaven and shorn’ is contained in the phrase, one that 
we’ve all known from childhood - ‘This is the priest all shaven and shom/That married 
the man all tattered and tom/That kissed the maiden all forlorn’ etc. - with the added 
novelty that the sign of the tonsure is a kind of masonic conspiracy. 

For God thinketh it better for his commonwealth, that twenty should spend 
twenty or forty shillings apiece, than that one should spend twenty or forty 
pounds, and nineteen never a whit: for then must many poor hang on one rich. 4 

The parallel is like the one before, but contrasts opposites, ‘many poor’ - ‘one rich’, and 
concretizes the Latin verb ‘depend’ more pertinently in the English ‘hang on’ so we can 
see them actually dangling from the rich man’s pocket. 

Baptism is called ‘volowing’ in many places in England; because the priest 
saith, ‘ Volo, say ye.’ ‘The child was well volowed,’ say they, ‘yea, and our vicar 
is as fair a volower as ever a priest within this twenty miles’. 5 

One is disposed to wonder whether Tyndale ever read Dickens. 

If he promise life, he slayeth first; when he buildeth, he casteth all down first. 

He is no patcher; he cannot build on another man’s foundation. 6 

Not only the metaphoric reference again to the world of work, its good practices and val- 
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ues, but the very mouth of the labourer is audible in the phrase. There must have been 
thousands of builders whose self-respect shared that contemptuous phrase, ‘I’m no patch- 
er,’ which Tyndale naturally and easily appropriates to Christ. 

Finally, when they had done all they could, and that they thought sufficient, and 
when Christ was in the heart of the earth, and so many bills and pole-axes about 
him to keep him down, and when it was past man’s help, then holp God. 7 

The triple stressed main clause at the end is dramatic in the extreme, and again apt. It 
could not be better said, I believe, which must be the mark of the best of writers. 

Milton says of the best poetry that it is simple, sensuous and passionate. Not only are 
the specimens I’ve given worthy examples of such a combination of qualities, but this 
seems to be Tyndale’s characteristic mode of writing. Putting it another way, he wrote 
prose with the full power of the poet. 

Gavin Bone in an excellent essay on Tyndale and the English language writes: 

% 

It will be apparent by this time how richly gifted Tyndale was in his apprecia¬ 
tion of spoken idioms. There is no vestige of literariness in his writings... The 
truth is that Tyndale hated literature. Next to a papist he hated a poet... In all his 
works there is no trace of writing for effect... In exasperation he calls More a 
‘poet’... It is an ironical thing that any essay [or lecture for that matter! should 
come to be written on Tyndale the literary artist/ 


Which puts me in my place. Twice. 

I suppose we all have some idea of what we expect from a poet, or at least from a con¬ 
ventional poet. But I’d briefly like to reconsider the matter, and to help me I wish to bring 
in an associate whom we are also honouring in the year of our Lord 1994. The Jewish 
poet and painter Max Jacob was a friend of Picasso in the first decade of this century; he 
twice had visions of Christ, once in a cinema, and was converted to Christianity. He died 
at Drancy prison camp in 1944 on his way to Auschwitz. Here are some of his tips to a 
young man whose parents wanted him to be a poet. 


People think that to be a poet you have to make unequal lines equal and finish 
up with a half-pun. No, to be a poet you have to be first a man, and then a Man- 
Poet. 

First of all find God. 

What makes a good doctor or a good poet is not the number of books they’ve 
read, but the quality of their inner life. Buffon says ‘Style is the man himself’ - 


deepest in the man’s heart and blood 


What 


All of which takes us away from the mechanics of writing to the source, to the character, 
to the conversation with the Logos. Yes, the ear will be functioning, as will all the other 
faculties. But the work itself is an open challenge to vanities. It is the making of a man. 
It is, when Finished, an abiding ladder between the world of man and that of his superi¬ 
ors. Jacob also insists on the poet being serious, serious at heart, and that’s not with the 
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high seriousness' that Matthew Arnold failed to find in Chaucer, the sort of thing that is 
dominant in Tennyson, a grave self-importance; no, it is more a quality that comes from 
a profounder source - we might call it ‘deep seriousness’, and it is often expressed in 
lokes. as in Shakespeare, or in a brilliant melange like the great cathedral of the 

Canterbury Tales. 

* 

Such. I believe, is the poetic equipment and attitude that is required of the translator 
of the holy miscellany we call the Scriptures. As for his task, that is, I take it, to carry 
over meaning and power from one language, or a series of languages including one ‘orig¬ 
inal’ that is putative, to another. And since that task is not entireiy possible, the transla¬ 
tor is obliged to select what he can and what he can’t translate. The gist can usually be 
represented, provided the translator understands it, but the force, eloquence, wordplay, 
euphony, allusiveness that belong to the first language can only rarely be reproduced in 
the second. Puns are particularly obdurate. So what the translator has to do is effective¬ 
ly remake the work in his own tongue, or else find an intermediate vehicle which sticks 
to the form of the original as closely as it can while using near equivalent words in the 
second language. This is sometimes called translationese, and I think there’s more to be 
said for it than it usually gets. 

Jerome says concerning his practice in making the Vulgate that sometimes he trans¬ 
lated word for word, and other times he followed the overall sense. Tyndale’s task, how¬ 
ever. was a bit more complicated. He was not just making another translation of the 
Bible, as you or I might, and as the A.V. committee did; he was effectively liberating it 
from vested interests. He was consciously de-idolizing the Scriptures, taking them from 
their ceremonial position on the altar of the Church and making them words again for 
people to mouth. 

In his introduction to Tyndale's New Testament Professor Daniell speaks of the two 
kinds of taste in respect of religion, the one that wants God to be majestic and distant 
(with the clergy claiming the same attributes), and the other wanting him up-front and in 
person; we can perhaps call the two attitudes ‘hieratic’ and ‘demotic’ respectively. In his 
justification for his work Tyndale was opposed by the hieratic school and driven into the 
demotic camp. It is not just English he is turning the Bible into, but a particular style of 
English, with a precise political bias. As against the pettifogging Latinity and the obscu¬ 
rantism of what he abusively calls ‘chopology’, he was after the plainest English possi¬ 
ble. 

But we all know that plain English is easier said than done. What does it need to be? 
In the first place it must be comprehensible and clear. Jacob again on the subject of 
sacred verse says it must be musical and shining, and such that the most wretched of 
peasants will say when he hears it, ‘That’s good’, and not, ‘What’s all that about?’ For 
Tyndale the arbiter of his translation is the shepherd and the ploughman, the housewife 
and the child. 

But plain English is not artless speech. On the contrary, it must speak to the heart with 
power, with wisdom, with conviction and authority, with wit, with musicality and with 
memorability. And to do these things, the flowers of rhetoric are all invoked, not for dis¬ 
play but for effectiveness. It is, nevertheless, an easier task than this might suggest. After 
all, the writers Tyndale is translating are themselves proverb-makers and pithy narrative 
artists, and much of the same cast of mind as he himself was, beleaguered and belliger¬ 
ent all of them. 
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So then, his first task is to create an overall style and language out of the various oral 
and literary Englishes available, a language that will serve as a vehicle for the whole lit¬ 
erature of the Bible. And his success in achieving this was so spectacular that all subse¬ 
quent versions have at the very least depended on it. ‘For God loveth a cheerful giver’ 
has become as true to our ears as ‘live and let live’; the ear and the heart are in total con¬ 
sonance. And the English mind and its mysticism and love of plain poetry are all there 
in his benediction: ‘And the peace of God which passeth all understanding, keep your 
hearts and minds in Christ Jesu.’ 

Every language has its own genius. Its poets explore and exploit that genius for the 
better use of the tribe that does its living in that dialect. How well Tyndale has effectively 
done this is evident in the fact that he sounds so modem, even after nearly half a millen¬ 
nium. 

As pertaining to good works, understand that all works are good which are done 
within the law of God, in faith, and with thanksgiving to God; and understand 
that thou in doing them pleasest God, whatsoever thou doest within the law of 
God, as when thou makest water. And trust me, if either wind or water were 
stopped, thou shouldest feel what a precious thing it were to do either or both, 
and what thanks ought to be given God therefore. Moreover, put no difference 
between works; but whatsoever cometh into thy hands that do, as time, place 
and occasion giveth, and as God hath put thee in degree, high or low. For as 
touching to please God, there is no work better than another. God looketh not 
first on thy work as the world doth, as though the beautifulness of the work 
pleased him as it doth the world, or as though he had need of them. But God 
looketh first on thy heart, what faith thou hast to his words, how thou belie vest 
him, trustest him, and how thou lovest him for his mercy that he hath showed 
thee; he looketh with what heart thou workest, and not what thou workest; how 
thou acceptest the degree that he hath put thee in, and not of what degree thou 
art, whether thou be an apostle or a shoemaker. 10 

What makes for plain English is more than an organization of words; it is the good sense 
it expresses. 1 have quoted the passage above from The Parable of the Wicked Mammon 
not only to demonstrate the modernity of Tyndale’s discursive style (and it dates from 
1527), but also to show the highest excellence of the theologian, a true familiarity with 
the mind of God. This is Tyndale the prophet in his own nght, not translating the words 
of other prophets. 

The native genius of English was available to Tyndale in the folk speech and proverbs 
that he loved, as it was to George Herbert a century later. Both of them made collections 
of proverbs, and Tyndale quotes with delight the shepherds’ saying to wanton children: 
‘This sheep hath maggots in his tail, he must be anointed with birchen salve’. It was there 
in popular rhymes, like ‘When Adam delved and Eve span, where was then the gentle¬ 
man?’ It’s the stuff of our nursery rhymes still. 

There is a kind of bedrock language that underlies Tyndale’s grasp not only of English 
but also of absolute moral values. What I mean by ‘absolute’ here is as when the ham¬ 
mer hits the nail on the head with a perfection of drive that is both practical and elegant; 
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we might call it the dnve absolute’. Here are some specimens from contemporary 
bedrock English - they come from taped conversations my former students made of per¬ 
sons two generations older than themselves. In low cunning I have interspersed quota¬ 
tions from Tyndale among them, and you have to guess which is which. There are no 
prizes, though saving face is its own reward. 

“You cut, you choose.’ A masterful means of managing a pair of daughters over who 
should get the biggest slice of cake. The one who doesn’t cut gets first choice, so the cut¬ 
ter has every incentive to be even-handed. This exceeds, for my money, all the recorded 
wisdom of Solomon. 

1 take the biscuit for being stubborn, but you take the cake.’ 

If you're very very poor you have to be a good manager.’ Not an eloquent statement 
this, bit a plain fact witnessed by every generation. It says a lot for organizations being 
managed by the poorest of folk, and other unthinkable truths. 

A mother can smite, and love.’ A similar statement of one of the facts of love. This 
is by Tyndale from the Commentaries on the Sermon on the Mount.' 1 I suppose the verb 
smite' gave it away. I was never smitten myself as a child, but I was given many a good 
clout. Out of love. I think. 

She was one of those creaking gates, you know, not ill but not fit’. There is a prover¬ 
bial form of this that says ‘A creaking gate will last for ever’, which may well be as old 
as Tyndale. 

“When I left school I didn’t know hay from a fool’s foot.’ Other versions of this you 
probably know that can’t tell a hawk from a handsaw. 

Well, it's too late, I only get the sack once’. That’s the same speaker as the last, a man 
who had been sacked on the supposition of his having stolen some gear. When the real 
culprit was found, and the man offered his job back, that was his reply; and note how full 
of an honest man’s pride it is. It wasn’t the man who was found wanting, but the master, 
and the injury had been to a place that couldn’t be easily patched up. 

‘A cobbler’s prayer is as good as a cardinal’s.’ 12 You can guess that as Tyndale’s from 
the red hat reference; it expresses sound theology on top of an artisan’s pride in his trade 
and his character. 


‘He consents that fire is hot when he puts his finger in it.’ 13 That’s Tyndale’s wit as 
well, but it’s so traditional in feel that he may well be quoting a common proverb. 

If you could carry eighteen stone on your back, you got a man’s pay.’ A practical 
measure of manhood as defined in the farmer’s jobyard. The subject goes on to tell how, 
when bringing in such a load, a young lad jumped on top of the bale, and the labourer 
earned the lot into the bam. It was a measure of strength and pride; and I ought to add 
that the subject was not a big man. 

‘She could talk the hangman out of hanging her.’ A measure this time of a woman’s 
perseverance, like the one in Luke’s Gospel, but is it Tyndale or contemporary? I won’t 
give you the answer to that one. 

‘No, you’ve got a family.’ Those were the last words of a young miner to a mate when 
both were trapped and only one could get out. It’s not only sound heroics and good 
manly courage, the reasoning is impeccable too. 

‘What we didn’t have, we went without.’ Statements of this order occur again and 
again. There’s a dignity about the resignation, and an utter rejection of modem self-pity. 

‘I never did like dolls, I didn’t; I were more for ’ammer and nails.’ I put that in 
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because I thought you’d like it. 

‘The place God made, and forgot to bless.’ 14 1 think we’ve all been there at some time. 
The speaker in this instance was referring to Barnsley, not Halifax. 

‘A Christian receives all things of the hand of God, both good and bad, both sweet 
and sour, both wealth and woe.’ That is Tyndale in The Obedience but the pattern of 
doublings - here opposites - is very much like the traditional English love of hendiadys, 
the alliterative doubling of synonyms like ‘might and main’, ‘bag and baggage’ and so 
on. Here’s an example from the intercessions prayerboard in Lincoln cathedral: ‘Please 
pray for me and my friend Leela. May God be with us through thick and thin. Love, Lisa 
and Leela.’ It may seem their very friendship was a hendiadys, but I quote the example 
to show how much is compressed into that beautiful piece of poetry ‘through thick and 
thin’. I don’t suppose it was an idiom available to Tyndale, but it’s so available to us that 
we take it as ‘ordinary’, the sort of thing we say without thinking. Our forebears have 
formed such phrases for us to do our thinking in, and, as here, our praying. 

The point of this little game is to make connection between what we all say when we 

are talking at our best, and what Tyndale himself thought of as good plain English, and 

% 

what therefore lies at the heart of the Bible in English. Our language is highly idiomat¬ 
ic, and we revel in new ways of saying old things. We prefer comic sayings to serious 
ones, and we multiply nouns to denominate fools and knaves, as Tyndale does with his 
‘pickers’ (by which he means half-inchers, i.e. pinchers, appropriators, teaieaves, nim- 
mers, nickers, and all light-fingered folk). But this inventive art belongs to an essential¬ 
ly oral tradition where its beauty is dramatic. Yet for all his being versed in a tradition of 
formal rhetoric, we should remember that Jesus also was an oral teacher who resisted the 
temptation to write things down in a book; whose sayings were strikingly memorable; 
and who produced his wit for the occasion and used his tongue like a rapier. And Paul 
too seems to be dictating his letters rather then giving them the studied finish of writing. 

On the other hand, the prejudice of our education favours writing models over good 
speech, and not the best writing models either. This is often referred to as ‘good English’ 
and offered as a ‘standard’ by which various oral customs are measured and found want¬ 
ing. I don’t wish to get bogged down in the business of vested interests of modem lan¬ 
guage teaching, but merely to register the fact that language choice is political, and I 
would like to claim that it’s not just on class grounds - the different interests of worker 
and employer - but on grounds of righteousness, the honest man as opposed to the dis¬ 
honest, the wise as opposed to the fool, as in the Wisdom literature and our stock of 
national proverbs. It is a battle in which truth, accuracy, clarity and justice are ranged 
against political greed and unrighteous power, between men who mean what they say and 
men who do not.' 6 

Here are a couple of poems that come from the vernacular tradition, using rhyme for 
strength of statement as in the ballads, and with a strikingly successful oral indignation: 

T’Other Side o’ t’Coin 

When a miner’s killed in t’pit 
An’ ’e’s only bi his-sen, 

Nob’dy seeams to wittle much 
At one deeath nah an’ then. 
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Bur if a few gus altergether 
Nah that’s a different caper, 
That's when we ger all t’sob stuff 
On t'telly an’ in t’paper. 

Then iverbody luvs a miner, 

An' sez ‘Thi damn fine chaps, 
’Omy anded ’eroes,’ 

An’ other such claptrap. 


But when it’s all deed dahn a bit. 

It sets em in a rage, 

When we stan on ahr back legs 
An" ask for a deeacent wage. 

Then we’re brutish ruffians 
Squeezin’ t’country dry, 

Shooitin’s too gud fer us, 

We owt to bum! Or fry! 

They’s sooiner trust to t’Arabs 
As keeaps uppin’ t’price o’oil 
Than pay a British miner 
A proper wage fer coil. 

Soa we mun trust each other, 

An’ be prepared to feight, 

Each man stan’ be ’is brother, 

An’ ’owd aht fer ahr reights. 

Totley Tom (a working miner) 


Here the poet gets good value from purely speech energies. ‘Wittle’ is a lovely word 
for putting the pens of Tunbridge Wells in their place, and the much more modem spo¬ 
ken idiom ‘sob stuff’ does the same for more professional newspaper editorials. The 
deflating power of a well-chosen, pointed word - as claptrap exposes the empty wind of 
printed eulogy - has its analogues in the Gospels, as when Jesus says ‘Give then unto 
Caesar, that which belongeth unto Caesar:’ (wait for it) ‘and to God, that which per- 
laineth to God.’ Which must be all-inclusive and contain Caesar and all his pennies along 
with gross national products and tithes of cummin. 

The second poem is called The Good Life. 


Start at the bottom! And finish there! 
That’s what you get at the pit! 

Start at the bottom! And finish there! 
That’s all there is to it! 
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Get it while you can lads! 

No wonder that’s what they say! 

Dust! Bad backs! And broken bones! 

That’s our early retirement pay. 

The miners get good wages? 

Or so the people are told. 

But what happens when miners get injured? 

What happens when miners get old? 

What happens when they can’t slog and graft? 

When they’ve given all they’ve got? 

No golden handshakes! Not even a watch! 

Just ‘That’s it, mate. That’s your lot.’ 

‘We’ll give you enough, just to live on. 

No easy life for you. 

Keep a tight rein on the pennies. 

I’m sure that you’ll get through.’ 

The miners struggle in retirement 

As they struggle down the pit; 

Start at the bottom! And finish there! 

That’s all there is to it! 

Carole Underwood (miner's daughter, miner’s wife) 11 

The work here is to bring into sharp and actual focus the languages of those within 
the mining world and those outside; together with the indignation at injustice, resentment 
at misrepresentation, and the lyricism that naturally celebrates a lifetime of work. But the 
true poetry happens when a note is struck that sings a fact and sings it true. ‘Dust! Bad 
backs! And broken bones! That’s our early retirement pay.’ A most interesting question 
here concerns the voice; who is doing the speaking? It is not in fact, as one might sup¬ 
pose, the miner himself standing on his back legs and demanding his rights, like the one 
referred to in the first poem; it is the daughter and wife and mother who feel the indig¬ 
nation more fiercely than the man, and who are no doubt closer to the pennies, who feel 
the injustice because they feel it at second hand. 

Jacob says that the word in poetry should have density, exteriorization, concreteness. 
He says of such language that it combines the elements of what came forth from the lance 
wound of Christ - from his heart came water (which is matter) and blood (which is spir¬ 
it and contains life). It is this language that has authority, the language that gives to poet¬ 
ry its highest prestige. It was a language Tyndale was steeped in; it was there in the lit¬ 
eratures he read, and equally there in the labourers he admired, in their wit, in their pre¬ 
cise measure of what was what, of what was good for the job, and in their readiness to 
call a spade a spade, a fool a fool, a hypocrite a hypocrite. He quotes many a saying in 
the form of contemporary jokes at the expense of the clergy, indicative of their major fail- 
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mgs in that their interfering made jobs turn out badly. If the porridge gets burnt it is noi 
the devil who has had his hand in it, but the priest or the bishop."' 

The great keep the small under, for their own profit, with the violence of the law. 
Every man praiseth the law, as far forth as it is profitable and pleasant unto himself: but 
when his own appetites should be refrained, then grudgeth he against the law.’ 1 '’ So writes 


Tyndale in The Parable of the Wicked Mammon, and it sounds politically very modem, 


and sympathetic to the position of the poor. But the impression changes when we set 


beside it the very unmodem passage from The Obedience of a Christen Man. 


Mark this also, if God send thee to the sea, and promise to go with thee, and to 
bring thee safe to land, he will raise up a tempest against thee, to prove whether 
thou wilt abide by his word, and that thou mayest feel thy faith, and perceive 
his goodness. For if it were always fair weather, and thou never brought into 
such jeopardy, whence his mercy only delivered thee, thy faith would be but a 
presumption, and thou shouldest be ever unthankful to God and merciless unto 
thy neighbour. 20 


I think that was written before Tyndale lost his work in the sea. It would be equally true 
if after. 

The political conflict for Tyndale is not between rich and poor, or between class and 
class; it is between the man of faith and the man of the world; it is between wise and fool¬ 
ish; ultimately it is within our own souls, in our own interior life. All our labours have 
this precise moral dimension, whatever is going on about us. In his work of translation 
Tyndale is facing it as well. 

And the tools for this work must be well chosen, and well managed. Tyndale rejects 
mkhom terms because they’re simply not right for the job. Instead he will have 


The word neither diffident nor ostentatious, 
An easy commerce of the old and the new, 
The common word exact without vulgarity, 
The formal word precise but not pedantic. 21 


Or in other words, words that are used to working for their living. The language of the 
ipsisstma verba was Aramaic, a vernacular tongue, and what its properties and what the 
use Christ made of them we can only guess at. It is equally hard to say what equivalent 
tongue of English would have been chosen had he come among us. It might have been 
not English at all, not even an off-centre dialect, but something like Welsh, or Cornish; 
an outlandlish or up-country speech that Peter could be bewrayed by. 

But why of all languages should Aramaic be the chosen one? And even if we knew 
that, and we had the ipsissima verba of Christ himself, there would still be the problem 
of discerning and translating the ipsissima tona. How does Jesus say his say? Is it like 
Pasolini’s Christ, spitting Fiery tirades over his shoulder so that the well-known words 
strike new terror? Or should they be said in the affectionate tones of the infinitely old and 
gracious towards worried kiddies: ‘Get up, lass, when I’ve told you. And give her sum- 
mat Feat.’ To our ear the dramatic language Tyndale adopts seems fairly neutral, and his 
Christ comes across in character through the substance of his message rather than 
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through its form. And all translations into English that I know, except dialect ones which 
are served up as comic, follow Tyndale in this. 

Perhaps it doesn’t matter too much in the narratives and maxims; but in the interviews 
I sense that something is lost, and in the jokes almost the point itself goes missing. Let 
us consider the one about the camel and the eye of the needle. We’ll assume with the 
Latin and Greek that it is a camel, and not some smaller hyperbole like a cable, or a fer¬ 
ret; certainly it fits the rough style of humour that goes in for millstones used as concrete 
overshoes, and theme park lakes burning with sulphur and brimstone. But why a camel? 
The answer must be in the visual image. Let your mind’s eye dwell on it for a moment: 
you’re looking at a Disneyesque camel and a somewhat enlarged needle. You see the nee¬ 
dle shining. The camel has a mind to get through the needle. We will have to ignore the 
beast’s specific motive for this, and just assume it’s because it was there, or some such 
thing. It strains, and twists, and squirms, and eventually by the most incredible squeez¬ 
ing only possible in animated cartoons, the head, the shoulders and the forelegs finally 
make it. But there all progress must end, because however a camel will strive to get 
through a needle’s eye, he will always be stopped by the hump. Now I said it was a visu¬ 
al joke, and it is; but it is more, because the camel is a similitude for the rich man, and 
on this analogy the rich man is an ordinary one who has made his wealth into a physical 
deformity that is not just ludicrous, it will effectively keep him out of heaven. 

I dwell on this because Jesus the joker is not too commonly advertised; but quite 
clearly he has both a love of the ludicrous and a comic genius. The grotesque comedy of 
his similitudes is perfectly attuned to the folk humour that knows well the folly and pride 
of man, because their own lives are subject to it. But perhaps you think 1 exaggerate, or 
that the camel is a one-off, or has crept in by mistranslation. Well, consider the pearls cast 
before swine. Do you know anyone who does that? In one sense, you might be feeding 
swine like the prodigal son in the parable, and throwing them pearls instead of acoms. 
The pigs take one taste, and say, ‘Yuk, pearls!’ and immediately tum on their pastor and 
tear him to pieces. Another scenario might be styled the inappropriate gift. A man gives 
his favourite pig a pearl necklace, puts it round the neck of his beloved animal, and 
shows her herself in a mirror. Far from being pleased at the embellishment, the pig pulls 
off the hideous halter, and savages the one who had hoped to please. Either way, Jesus 
seems to be reminding his hearers on the Mount of the old rabbinic proverb about the fine 
lady without discretion being like a jewel in a swine’s snout. 

Tyndale had himself a similar vein of humour. ‘Christ said to Peter, “Feed my sheep,” 
not “Shear my flock’”. 22 Elsewhere, ‘The Pope for money can empty purgatory when he 
will.’ 21 and ‘The parson sheareth, the vicar shaveth, the parish priest polleth, the friar 
scrapeth, and the pardoner parelh; we lack but a butcher to pull off the skin’. 2 * But witty 

as these are, the humour is much less earthy than the Saviour’s. 

It’s about time I looked at an actual passage that shows the writer at work. I have cho¬ 
sen the one from the Sermon on the Mount at the end of Matthew 6. The theme is, as I’ve 



No man can serve two masters. For either he shall hate the one and love the 
other: or else he shall lean to the one and despise the other: ye cannot serve God 
and mammon. Therefore I say unto you, be not careful for your life, what ye 
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shall eat, or what ye shall dnnk, nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is 
not the life more worth than meat, and the body of more value than raiment? 
Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither reap, nor yet carry into the 
bams: and yet your heavenly father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than 
they' 1 

Which of you (though you took thought therefore) could put one cubit unto 
his stature? And why care ye then for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow. They labour not, neither spin. And yet for all that I say unto 
you. that even Solomon in all his royalty was not arrayed like unto one of these. 

Wherefore if God so clothe the grass, which is today in the field, and tomor¬ 
row shall be cast into the furnace: shall he not much more do the same unto you, 
o ye of little faith? 

Therefore take no thought saying: what shall we eat, or what shall we drink, 
or wherewith shall we be clothed? After all these things seek the Gentiles. For 
your heavenly father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. But rather 
seek ye first the kingdom of heaven and the righteousness thereof, and all these 
things shall be ministered unto you. 

Care not then for the morrow, but let the morrow care for itself: for the day 
present hath ever enough of his own trouble. 2 - 

The first thing to note is how familiar it is to the ear, and how easy to digest. Indeed 
the most striking features are the words that are different from the A.V. So much so that 
it feels as if Tyndale has changed ‘glory’ into ‘royalty’, and not the other way round. 
Which is perhaps unfortunate, because the Wycliffe versions, if they were known to 
Tyndale, had glory’, and Tyndale’s change to ‘royalty’ was preserved in the Great Bible 
and the Geneva.* And indeed, since it is Solomon’s accoutrements that are in question, 
and not his personal and kingly character, then ‘royalty’ fits the bill better than ‘glory’. 

Well, that very ease of the passage, its syntactical as well as lyrical beauty, was some¬ 
thing Tyndale was consciously seeking for. We can see that from the changes he himself 
made: compare what you have just heard, from the 1534 edition, with this from the 1525. 

Behold, the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither reap, nor yet carry into 
the bams: and yet your heavenly father feedeth them. Are ye not better than 
they? 

Which of ye (though you took thought therefore) could put one cubit unto his 
stature? And why care ye then for raiment? Behold the lilies of the field, how 
they grow. They labour not neither spin... 

As is clear, Tyndale is revelling in repetition in this passage, following the Greek. But in 
the 1534 text he departs from the reinforcing parallelism of the similitudes - ‘behold the 
fowls of the air: behold the lilies of the field’, a repetition that the Wycliffite versions 
preserve - and varies the sound with a synonym, the now familiar ‘Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow’. It doesn’t alter the sense, and there’s nothing at all wrong with 
the repeated sound of ‘Behold’ - in no way does it jar. (I’m assuming, by the way, that 
all our ears prefer ‘Consider’.) So, how is it an obvious improvement, and if it’s not a 
change to the sense what is it exactly an improvement of? 
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Let’s try permuting the possibilities. We could have: 

Consider the fowls of the air 
Consider the lilies of the field 

We’ve already had ‘Behold the fowls’ and ‘Behold the lilies’ 

Consider the fowls of the air 
Behold the lilies of the field 

As against 

Behold the fowls of the air 
Consider the lilies of the field 

The answer must lie in what is called euphony, or what I remember being called 
vowel harmony when 1 was trying to learn some Turkish: the agreeability of the round¬ 
ed ‘o’ sounds in ‘behold the fowls’, and the same with the short ‘i’ sounds in ‘consider 
the lilies’. As against that there’s the possibility of combining assonance and alliteration 
in the phrase ‘Behold the flowers of the field, how they grow’, which does make for a 
consistent music, but for pretty and perishing lilies it’s perhaps a bit heavy. 

However, in the parallel passage in Luke, he has ‘mark well the ravens’ and ‘consid¬ 
er the lilies’ in 1525, and changes this to ‘consider the ravens’ and ‘consider the lilies’. 
The repetition he resists in Matthew he seems to prefer in Luke, and I’m not sure where 
that leaves my case. 

I don’t think I can prove anything from this other than the fact that Tyndale was acute¬ 
ly conscious of the need for certain lyrical effects, and that in his successive versions he 
was attending more to the sound, having got the sense more or less right. We might even 
suppose that he would have gone on to make many of the changes others did make, given 
the chance. But even so, such changes would have been refinements for the ear, and to 
remove clumsiness. An example of that is at the end of our passage. In the 1525 text we 
have ‘Care not therefore for the day following. For the day following shall care for itself. 
Each days trouble is sufficient for the same self day.’ Had Tyndale’s New Testament been 
like that throughout, we would not be holding this conference today. But it must have 
cost him little trouble to amend it to ‘Care not then for the morrow, but let the morrow 
care for itself: for the day present hath ever enough of his own trouble’; which is com¬ 
moner English, kinder, and much more pithy. 

Two other changes are made in the second edition. ‘What raiment ye shall wear’ is 
simplified to the more homely ‘what ye shall put on’, which avoids the repetition of ‘rai¬ 
ment’. And Are ye not better then they?’ is intensified to ‘Are ye not much better than 
they?’ 

What has Tyndale achieved here as a writer? Well, in terms of invention, nothing: the 
sense and the structure, the rhetoric and imagery are all given. What Tyndale has made 
is a passage of beauty and power and clarity, pleasing both to the mind and to the ear. It 
is convincing, with that authority Jacob was looking for. And that authority is arrived at 
by the same art that makes masterpieces of literary invention. In the next seventy seven 
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years some of Tyndale's phrasing no doubt needed updating; in any case new fashions 
would suggest alterations. Stackered’, for example, yields place to the ‘staggered’ we 
still use. This happened even less in the next three hundred years, so it is only the odd 
word that the R.S.V. revises. But the fact that this text has lasted so substantially should 
not persuade us that Tyndale saw it as a finished work. I am sure that the process we have 
witnessed above is one that the translator would have continued. I am sure he would have 
consented to that dictum of Max Jacob: ‘One does as much as one can: and if you can do 

more, vou should.’ 

0 

Most translation, and all translation of ancient texts, depends on two chancy elements, 
guesswork (that is, what is the text’s meaning?) and judgement (that is, what can I best 
use to render that meaning?). Earlier we looked with Dr Richard Marsden at the cele¬ 
brated britches in Eden. All the translators had the same problem. Tyndale fared no bet¬ 
ter with his aprons than others that were laughed at for their breeks, which of course 
doesn't sound funny any more. Aprons anyway sounds delightfully old fashioned since 
even grandmas don’t wear them now. So what do we choose? Loincloths introduce Adam 
and Eve as Tarzan and Jane, which is fine and primitive, except that the element of shame 
is missing from the noble savages’ indulgence in clothing. Much better is ‘something to 
hide their pudenda’, which gets the fact that their ‘privities’ are newly shameful, but the 
phrase is far too clinical for Eden. We could suggest ‘knickers’ as a possibility. What’s 
your reaction to that? Far too risque for Bible-write? But isn’t that the attitude you 
deplore in the A.V. line, and why Tyndale is applauded? Besides, the comicality we asso¬ 
ciate with the word ‘knickers’, and why we like the word so much, is exactly appropri¬ 
ate: Adam and Eve when naked in Eden were grand; now in knickers they look rather 
silly. 

I raise the question to highlight what must go on - guessing what the old text was get¬ 
ting at, and then finding a word that will allow as many of the colours as the thing needs. 
I’m going to leave the problem of the mot juste with you, and I imagine it will be with 
you for the rest of your lives. 

Grosseteste uses the idea in word and will of an inner and an outer verbunr, the outer 


one is the expression and involves action in the world, the inner is the intention which 
remains invisible except insofar as we can guess it from the action it produces. 
Translating is like this, and often it can leave the writer wrestling with text when he ought 
to be attending to intention. This is something that modernist writing, and particularly the 
work of Ezra Pound, has brought home to us. 

Which brings me on to the vatic element in Tyndale’s work. Poetry enjoys a high lip- 
service among men because the poet in many cultures has been accorded the status of a 
seer, prophet, shaman, a spokesman between men and gods. His words come to have 
near-divine value. In a more civilized and less religious climate, the poet continues to 
claim the status of prophet but he also demands the rewards of the town. 

Customs have grown up in which people looking for guidance will close their eyes 
and put their Fingers on a verse which they will accept as providential. I have not come 
across novels used in this way, and of poetry only certain kinds. Virgil certainly was; I 
think that Homer was; the Holy Bible continues to be, particularly the book of Psalms. 
And if we ask what these have in common we can find one answer is they all give us 


insight into the hidden word of divinity: they tell us what no merely human thinking or 


science or wisdom could. They spill the beans on the very source of being, and so open 
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the doors of luck and prosperity. 

When poets themselves accept this role they put themselves in danger. It takes little 
imagination to envisage the risks of saying things about the gods that are untrue; or even 
true, but meant to be kept secret. So the poet calls for safeguard on an intermediary, one 
with divine status and understanding but who has an interest in making the unknown 
known. And so the muses come in. If Homer says indiscreet things about the Olympians, 
then it’s all down to Calliope. 

In the Old Testament we find references to true and false prophets. We find lying spir¬ 
its at work, so that professional prophets are deceived. We also find in the narrative what 
the word is that is given to the prophet, and then what the prophet himself says, so we 
can see he is sticking to the letter of what he was given to say. 

We also have a commoner experience of prophecy in such phenomena as intuition, 
sudden confidence, winning streaks, premonitions and, if we’re really unlucky, second 
sight. As for dreams, perhaps they are even too ordinary to mention here. 

But one thing I would like to include, which Aristotle himself saw as a definitive 
characteristic of the true poet: the power of making metaphors. Let me make a distinc¬ 
tion here. Simile is the tool of science. Man sees connections defined as similarities 
between one phenomenon and another. But metaphor, the tool of religion and poetry, 
asserts an identity between the two phenomena against all sense of the contrary. The sim¬ 
ile is a rational scheme or figure, and welcome in the Platonic republic (as well as lots 
of others): metaphor, on the other hand, is a trope that belongs to the world of magic. 

In the life of religion these two views of things are in perpetual conflict. One school 
will fight another to the death on, let’s say, the nature of the bread and wine in the Mass. 
One will argue that when Christ says, ‘This is my body, this is my blood’, that he really 
means this is like my body and my blood, it is just a stronger way of putting it: that is a 
view that anyone can agree with. The other argues that if Christ had meant to use a sim¬ 
ile he would have done so; but he chose to say what in fact he said, and deliberately iden¬ 
tifies the two dissimilars: so we have a paradox, that Christ albeit remaining Christ is 
also identical with the consecrated wafer and wine, the doctrine of the real presence. In 
the ritual meal he ordained, it is Christ himself that we eat and drink, and not some imi¬ 
tation or half-hearted likeness. 

Rational, practical people use the expression ‘mystical’ to put the others in their 
place, a place which is particularly at the sidelines of human affairs: I suppose they in 
their tum are called ‘unimaginative’ by polite mystics, and ‘blind mouths’ by the more 
irascible sort. 

In introducing these distinction I am paving the way to the idea of Tyndale as a 
prophetic writer, despite his Zwinglian tendencies;* 7 a role that takes him far beyond that 
of a mere literary hack. And the prophet in his vatic undertaking has his feet planted not 
on the daily news like the rest of us, but on the abiding threshold of eternity. And his ear 
and his heart, his scholarship and his imagination, could only do their work, and do it as 
well as he did, on the unshifting quicksands of faith. 

When Professor Daniel 1 invited me to make this contribution to the conference I take 
it he knew my credentials at secondhand. Unless he had been prodigiously diligent he 
would not have seen anything of my work. So few people have. Let me treat you to a 
small sample. It is the closing passage of a long poem called Five Sisters York , a sort of 
homage to the great grey windows that I’ve heard one nun call the nearest thing she 
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knows on earth to the vision of God: 

so poor we are bom, poor die, the only 

jewels we can make are tears, our songs 

but sighing hopes, our breath on the cold air 

is silver dust, silly and silent prayer 

the spirit's ignorant grey ghost that dares 

to fly or fall, burdened with boils we 

love and long and beat our brains upon 

our breasts as if friction could make light 

of our offences, but only good 

is right, and we inhabit still the grey 

of daily day. each a false dawn, but one 

day soon the day will surely come and from 

the east proclaim a feast that every eye 

shall witness, palpable Elysium 

of jasper, amethyst, smaragdos, 

jacinth, sardius, chalcedony, 

sardonyx, beryl, chrysolite, 

topaz, chrysoprase and sapphire, 

light that our eyes deny shall we see by 

and not need lamp or sun, our sight 

beweeded, here wedded to where and when 

by nyctalopia, shall be nursed then 

to nympholepsy, some vestiges 

only and hints we have, seen on a 

wall of grey lovelight in minuscule 

as rare as angels’ music distantly heard 

across a cataract, whom holy dread 

marks ever after, five grail sisters 

sing their gradual, light in counterpoint 

curl upon curl though hanging down suspended 

lifts ever upward, heaven’s high aspirate 

and grace’s grammar, hallowing where 

it rises in its flight, though here restrained 

to a motet of lenten latin light. 2 " 

I quote this passage because I want to let you into a few trade secrets. For most of the 
poem, and certainly the first part of this, I had been taxiing along at a trundle pace try¬ 
ing one word and then another, counting syllables on my fingers’ ends, looking up words 
in dictionaries - I’m still unsure about the pronunciation of kalsedony - my mind on the 
train of thought and my ear on the music, and looking to an outsider the exact opposite 
of the inspired Romantic poet. But as the passage progressed there was an increase of 
pace, and the Final lines - I must be precise here - seemed to write themselves. I was 
astonished; and even today I can’t read the line in which ‘five grail sisters sing their 
gradual’ without a sizeable frisson of awe. 
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There were no voices, no manifestations of any divine or daemonic presences: only 
the words themselves. I can’t for certain say where the seam lies between my own excog¬ 
itated matter and the muse’s gift. I can only say, like Senex in A Funny Thing Happened 
on the Way to the Forum , on being approached by a new, pretty and very willing slave 
girl, in Plautus’s words ‘Whichever of you Gods did this, I give you a thousand thanks’. 
And yet, in the middle of this miraculous composition I still could manage to look up 
such an inkhom term as nyctalopia - the difficulty of seeing in half-light - and nymp- 
holepsy - a frenzied yearning for the unattainable - conscious of the fact that readers like 
their poets to be more logo-daedalic than themselves - and yes, I got that out of the dic¬ 
tionary as well. 

I mention this little experience of my own because it helps me to understand the like¬ 
ly process of Tyndale’s operation. He is translating, surrounded by all the books he can 
get. And if he had been intent on Englishing Luther or Melanchthon, that would have 
been the end of it. But Tyndale is translating holy writ, the word of God transmitted 
through old prophets, set down by scribes, and copied by generations of amanuenses. If 
the writing he is Englishing is ‘inspired’, it should follow that the translation must be 
equally so. And along with his patient looking up words, and comparing text with text, 
and trying this word and that, there must have been many a moment where, as we say in 
modem English, ‘It just occurred to me’. We used to say ‘methinks’, and Germans still 
use the same form in mir diinkt ‘it (unspecified) thinks to me’. No man can say for sure 
what is the source of such inspired suggestion, but it is a surprisingly common experi¬ 
ence. ‘It just came to me’, ‘I said without thinking’, and so on. 

But the real difference between these casual offerings of the muses and what Tyndale 
was doing is this: the task he had undertaken was a prophetic one, and to achieve it called 
for a vatic dedication. We see the same thing in Milton, the acceptance that his life and 
his role as vatic poet are one and the same thing. Milton was bom to write the grand 
poems he did, and Tyndale was bom to give the English their Bible. In retrospect we can 
easily see that, but Milton and Tyndale saw it before there was very much chance of real¬ 
ization. Indeed, Milton was blind before he started, and Tyndale was strangled before he 
finished; but they ventured as they did not on a likely success, but on manly faith. They 
depended on God to provide. We have Milton’s word for it that his poem was ‘dictated’, 
and I speculate in the absence of evidence that Tyndale was given a great deal of assis¬ 
tance from the quarter to which he looked. 

Probably not in the form of rolling passages. Probably not even in his choice of 
words, for his gifts as a writer were equal to this. And as my own experience shows me, 
Tyndale himself would most likely find it difficult to say where the holy muse was 
speaking and where his own DNA was at work. It is perfectly possible that the word of 
God and the word of man coincide in perfect partnership, that the word of the divine and 
the human poet are simultaneous and coextensive; or, to put it another way, ‘righteous¬ 
ness and truth have kissed each other’. I would still imagine, however, that had Tyndale 
lived he would have continued to revise his New Testament; but there are some passages, 
some phrases, some words, that he would never dare tamper with. 

These are mysteries, and will remain so. But there is a further vatic mystery to be 
considered, and one that goes beyond the power of faith, and the provision of God. I 
refer to the mystery of being ‘in Christ’, and the other mystery of Christ being ‘in me’. 

It is the mark of priesthood that the human agent identifies himself with the God he rep- 
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resents. He is, one could say, God in metaphor. In bringing God, through his word, to the 
people of England, Tyndale is undertaking a task comparable to that of Christ himself. 
The task had been claimed by the one who was styled Vicar of Christ, but it was appar¬ 
ent that there was a fatal flaw in this vicarship, and Tyndale made it his mission to take 
that role on himself, not presumptuously, as he was accused, but with the full humility 
of the true priest, a man prepared to lay down his life for the sheep of God. 

It is quite possible he knew John Purvey’s prayer for Bible translators: 

A translator hath great need to study well the sense both before and after, and 
then also he hath need to live a clean life and be full devout in prayers, and have 
not his wit occupied about wordly things, that the Holy Spirit, author of all wis¬ 
dom and knowledge and truth, dress him for his work and suffer him not to err. 

By this manner, with good living and great travail, men can come to true and 
clear translating, and true understanding of holy writ, seem it never so hard at 
the beginning. God grant to us all grace to know well and to keep well holy 
writ, and to suffer joyfully some pain for it at the last.” 

Tyndale must have expected the outcome. He had himself translated that passage that 
promised how he would be turned out of church, and hounded, and beaten, and mocked, 
and accused of all villainy, and at last ritually killed, for so they used the Christ, the Son 
of God. 


Blessed are they which suffer persecution for righteousness sake: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye when men revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall falsely say all manner of evil sayings against you for my sake. 
Rejoice, and be glad, for great is your reward in heaven. For so persecuted they 
the Prophets which were before your days. 


He could be under no expectation that he might avoid the fate of those who were 
burnt by Fisher and More, and the Lollards before them who suffered in the English 
Inquisition. His imagination must have suffered the trial to come many times over. And 
he must have wrestled with his own spirit, and prayed too that the cup might be taken 
away from him. But we know his answer to these temptations, and his Bible is written 
in blood. 

Tyndale’s translation, then, is so much more than a shifting of words from one lan¬ 
guage into another. It is the rendering of self, a self that has all the impurities that ours 
have, into a medium that can carry the fire of the divine. And his work, which we are 
trying to do fit honour to today, is one that goes beyond mere human achievement. His 
is the work of a prophet, and apostle. His honest and unrewarded labour was to bring 
every Englishman, woman and child into the company of Christ: Christ who is the Truth. 
It was the noblest of aims, and it is doubtful if any man of this nation ever aimed high¬ 
er. And we who share that aim have the most reason to honour Master William Tyndale, 
because whether we realise it or not, he has become to the English-speaking world the 
effective mouth of Christ. 

I started this little oration with some observations on honour. Here is another. What 
we are able to derive from the act of honouring others is a new access of courage. We 
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are here today to celebrate an achievement that itself was the result of courage, that 
virtue that Jacob says all others depend on. I imagine that many of you here now are 
worn down and tired, irritated and got down by the circumstances of your work and the 
unspeakable manners of those you have to work with. You have no doubt seen good 
friends and colleagues go down under the same strains, and wonder how long it will be 
before you do. So it was for Tyndale. Probably more so. That’s largely why we are set 
on honouring him in this conference. 

But it is also a part of the purpose of paying due honour that we take something in 
return, that we take heart from his success against the odds, that we recognize the victo¬ 
ry there is even in losing battles. And that courage I speak of, that we are here together 
to share, should be for each one of us a new hope, and a renewed desire to continue our 
work and push it through to the very end; and trust, as William Tyndale trusted, that God 
would provide, even if it was left to others to continue the task. So let not your hearts 
be troubled. Work, as you have never worked before; aspire, as you have never aspired 
before; and risk, as you have never risked before; as long as you have days left you in 
the light of this world. And if you dare trust God as William Tyndale quite simply did, 
then He will see you through, the work, and the trial, and if necessary the burning. Or as 
good vernacular English has it, to the bitter end. 
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William Tyndale and the Course of the 

English Reformation 

Patrick Collinson 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


I n locating and contextualizing William Tyndale in the English Reformation, we 
encounter a paradox. Assumptions are made, and were made from the very begin¬ 
ning, about Tyndale’s primary role in changing, or offering to change, the religion of 
England. Bishop John Stokesley called him ‘arch-heretic’, Sir Thomas More ‘captain of 
our English heretics’.' Reviewing ‘these bokes of heresyses’ in 1532 (‘there be so many 
made within these few yeares’). More wrote: ‘Fyrst Tyndale’s new testament, father of 
them all by reason of hys false translatying.’’ Tyndale himself, in the Prologue to his 
1525 New Testament, described by David Daniell as ‘the first English Protestant tract’, 1 
expressed a heightened sense of his own pioneering role: 

For who is so blind to ask why light should be shewed to them that walk in 
darkness, where they cannot but stumble, and where to stumble is the danger of 
eternal damnation... After it had pleased God to put in my mind, and also to 
give me grace to translate this fore-rehearsed New Testament into our English 
tongue, howsoever we have done it, I supposed it very necessary to put you in 
remembrance of certain points, which are... 4 

- and so on. The paradox consists in the fact that the pioneer should be so soon forgot¬ 
ten. 

John Foxe in the 1570 edition of his great ‘Book of Martyrs’ called Tyndale, in the 
chapter heading of his account of him, ‘the Apostle of England’: ‘The life and story of 
the true servant and Martyr of God William Tyndale: Who for his notable paynes and 
travell may well be called the Apostle of England in this our latter age’: although, 
towards the end of Foxe’s narrative, Tyndale is demoted to the rank of ‘an Apostle of 
England’.' But in these accounts Tyndale was generally placed first. According to Foxe’s 
older mentor, John Bale, ‘the spirit of Elias was not at all asleep’ in Tyndale (named 
first), Robert Barnes ‘and such other’/ 1 In the volume containing The Whole Workes of 
Tyndale, John Frith and Robert Barnes (in that order), a collection which followed hard 
on the heels of the 1570 edition of Acts and Monuments, and which Foxe edited, or at 
least oversaw in John Day’s printing house, Tyndale, Frith and Bames were bracketed 
together as ‘chiefe ryngleaders in these latter tymes of thys Church of England’, and as 
‘principal! teachers of thys Church of England’: 7 a surprising citation, the more one 
thinks about it, and one which would have interested Archbishop Cranmer, not to speak 
of King Henry VIII. 

Tyndale’s primary, even apostolic, place and role in the English Reformation seems 
to be assured. But The Whole Workes of 1572-3 were never to be reprinted; while Foxe’s 
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account of Tyndale in his Acts and Monuments perhaps faded into little more than a piece 
of folk memory. Thomas Fuller, in his mid-seventeenth-century Church History of 
Britain . merely obituanzes Tyndale when his narrative reaches 1536, the year of his 
death. And Fuller, strangely, suggests that the philological capacity of the great transla¬ 
tor was distinctly limited. T presume’, wrote Fuller in a patronizing vein, ‘he rendered 
the Old Testament out of the Latin, his best friends not entitling him to any skill at all in 
the Hebrew'; yea, generally, learning in languages was then but in the infancy thereof.’ 
Fuller, grudgingly, thought that ‘Tyndale’s pains were useful, had his translation done no 
more good then to help towards the making of a better.’ But credit where credit is due. 
Fuller picked up. what no other commentator has noticed, that two apparently inconse¬ 
quential pieces of anecdotage in Foxe had been put there to hint at Tyndale’s apostolic, 
Pauline status. The episode in Antwerp, when Tyndale’s mere presence was sufficient to 
render impotent the diabolical enchantments of a local ‘juggler’, paralleled Paul’s defeat 
of the sorcerer. Elymas; while his conversion of his jailor, ‘and others of his household’, 
echoed what Paul had accomplished at Philippi." What Fuller noticed probably owed 
something to Bale, whose own picaresque and novel-like autobiographical narrative. The 
Vocacyon of Johan Bale , drew explicit parallels between himself and the Apostle Paul. - ' 

I am afraid that when we reach, a few years after Fuller, Gilbert Burnet’s History of 
the Reformation of the Church of England, Tyndale is reduced to a walk-on part; 

And William Tyndale made a translation of the New Testament in English, to 
which he added some short glosses. This was printed in Antwerp, and sent over 
into England in the year 1526. Against which there was a prohibition published 
by every bishop in his diocese... There were also many other books prohibited 
at that time, most of them written by Tyndale. 10 

End of story. 

Insofar as such authors tell us anything about Tyndale, they plagiarize Foxe; and it is 
clear that without Foxe and his informants, who included Tyndale himself in various 
autobiographical disclosures, he would have been almost unknown to posterity. To this 
day, perhaps 70 per cent of what modem biographers are able to tell us, in their strictly 
biographical rather than literary-critical role, depends upon Foxe, and to a lesser extent 
on the chronicle of Edward Halle. ‘Foxe’ here means 1570 (and all subsequent) editions 
of the Book of Martyrs. In 1563 Foxe had merely obituarized Tyndale at his martyrdom 
date of 1536, with ‘the life and story of maister William Tyndall’, consisting in the main 
of Richard Webb’s collection of little Sodbury anecdotes." In 1563, ‘the description and 
manner of the burning of Maister Wylliam Tyndall’ had consisted of the famous picture 
only, with the familiar balloon emerging from the martyr’s dying lips: ‘Lord open the 
King of England eies’; no accompanying text. 12 

Why Foxe should have chosen to expand, reconstruct and modify the polemical thrust 
of Tyndale’s story in his 1570 edition is a good example of the kind of problem con¬ 
fronting Professor David Loades and his collaborators in the projected critical edition of 
Foxe which they have in hand." It is, for example, typical of Foxe’s intensified anti- 
papal animus in the year of the publication of the bull of excommunication of Queen 
Elizabeth that the anti-Catholic motivation of Tyndale’s labours should now be accentu¬ 
ated," while an oblique reference in 1563, potentially scandalous, to the machinations of 
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George Joye as the precipitant of the 1534 edition of the New Testament, was in 1570 
tactfully removed. 15 

Two years later followed The Whole Workes of Tyndale, Frith and Barnes: 478 pages 
of Tyndale, with an Index containing perhaps 1,500 entries, and a Preface alerting the 
reader to the particular value of these pioneering teachers and authors: 

In opening the Scriptures, what truth, what soundnes can a man require more, 
or what more is to be sayd, then is found in Tyndall...How perfectly doth he hit 
the right sence, and true meaning in every thing!... Wherefore not unrightly he 
might be then, as he is yet cauled, the Apostle of England, as Paule cauleth 
Epaphroditus the Apostle of the Philippians, for his singuler care and affection 
toward them.''' 


And now there was additional biographical matter (to which I shall return), added to the 
account taken from Acts and Monuments. 

We may link Foxe’s motivation, and his significance, in this promotion of Tyndale to 
his efforts, between 1575 and 1578, to make Martin Luther better known in England; 
and, in particular, to make available to an English readership those writings of Luther 
which Foxe prized for their comfortable, consoling qualities, as it were made for ‘all 
afflicted consciences which grone for salvation’. 17 This little library of Luther, consisting 
primarily of the Commentary on Galatians , but including a commentary on select Psalms 
and a collection of sermons, was published by the Huguenot printer Vautrollier under 
Foxe’s surveillance. It represented most of what would be available of Luther to English- 
speaking Protestants for three centuries to come: a source of inspiration and consolation 
to both Bunyan and the Wesleys. The general affinity of the two enterprises is clear. Not 
only does Foxe present Tyndale as a devoted and as it were intuitive pastoral figure, 
resembling Luther, of whom Bishop Sandys, commending the Galatians commentary, 
wrote: ‘the Author felt what he spake, and had experience of what he wrote.’ Foxe had 
these significant things to say in his preface to Luther’s A commentarie upon the fiftene 
psalms'. ‘Albeit the reading of the Scripture it selfe and the simple text thereof without 
further helpe hath matter enough to give intelligence and instruction sufficient for the 
soule of man to salvation’, it was also helpful to read ‘good commentaries and explica¬ 
tions annexed withal’. (This was to beg a large question, and one eagerly contested in 
England for two or three generations to come: whether a bare reading of ‘the simple 
text’, rather than hearing the word preached, could save.)'" In his commendations, Foxe 
suggested that Luther was necessary reading in order to comprehend the right relation of 
Law to Gospel, a matter which, as we shall see, has been thought central to a true under¬ 
standing of Tyndale. I believe, while I cannot prove it, that Foxe intended his editions 
both of Tyndale-Frith-Bames and of Luther to serve as a kind of prophylactic against 
the harmful pastoral effects of the determinism all too easily read into Calvinist soten- 
ology, a problem with which Foxe seems to have had direct, and as it were clinical, 
acquaintance.” 

Recent revisionist historians of the English Reformation sometimes seem to suggest 
that John Foxe made it all up, and that historians like A. G. Dickens merely replicate 
Foxe. Be that as it may, it is apparent that without Foxe there would have been precious 
little recognition, even in the England of the 1570s, either of the fundamental importance 
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tor a reformed Christianity of Luther’s comfortable Gospel or of Tyndale’s simple scrip¬ 
tural text, applying that Gospel to the heart and conscience. 

And what of the 400 years and more since the 1570s? A certain amount of attention 
has been paid from time to time, and not least in 1994, to Tyndale, as it were within him¬ 
self. and for his own sake, his own religious thought and aspirations; and much more to 
the inestimable significance of his translations, not only for religion but for language and 
literature. In 1937 Gavin Bone wrote that but for Tyndale ‘the Bible would not be such 
a homely thing'. 2,1 and in 1994 we discovered the homeliness all over again: for example, 
the 'couple of fritters’ which Tamar serves up to her half-brother, King David’s son 
Amnon. In reading the story of Peter’s denial in the version of 1611, we leant that ‘a cer¬ 
tain maid beheld him...and earnestly looked upon him.’ Tyndale tells us in 1526 that ‘one 
of the wenches’ 'set good eyesight on him’. These are very different pictures: as differ¬ 
ent as Mannerism (Caravaggio, 1 think) and Brueghel. And the Brueghel reference is apt, 
since at the wedding at Cana in Galilee the ruler of the feast in Tyndale’s translation does 
not talk about the worst wine being commonly served when ‘man have well drunk’ 
(1611) but ‘when men be drunk’. When Sir Thomas More wrote that for all England to 
go to school with Tyndale to learn English was ‘a very frantique foly’, 21 he chose to miss 
the point that Tyndale had been to school with all England, and had translated the New 
Testament, if not into all English, into a skilfully moderated form of the everyday speech 
of his native Gloucestershire. 


In 1994 we have discovered (or rediscovered) Tyndale the wordsmith, Tyndale the 
expen rhetoncian, whose rhetorical skills, painfully acquired at Oxford, were so artful¬ 
ly concealed in his text that we never noticed them. 22 We have been introduced to a 
Tyndale whose English was better than Eramus’s Greek, and whose Hebrew was so 
good, better than that of his German teachers, that he could sense the Hebrew forms 
implicit in the Greek of the New Testament. 2 ’ 

But little that is helpful or convincing has so far been written about Tyndale’s on¬ 
going role in the developing course of the English Reformation. And it may be that there 
is not a great deal on this subject which can be usefully said. Speaking theologically, and 
presently we shall have to attempt to do that, we still lack an adequate historical-theo¬ 
logical account of post-Reformation English Protestant doctrine; although a recent study 
by Carl Trueman, Luther’s Legacy, begins to fill the gap. 24 A recent and controversial 
study dealing with predestination and related matters between the Reformation and the 
Civil War contains only two passing references to Tyndale, who is indexed as Tyndale, 
John. Discredit where discredit is due.” Alister McGrath, in his two-volume work on the 


history of the doctrine of justification, lustitia Dei, writes disparagingly of the ‘theolog¬ 
ical mediocrity’ of the early English reformers, and finds that the influence of Tyndale 
on the theology of the English Church was ephemeral. ‘While martyrs have their uses, 
the later sixteenth century saw the recognition of an even greater need - a systematic 
exposition of the theological foundations of the English Reformation.’ 26 

McGrath’s judgement is coldly clinical, but just. An apparently definitive study of 
The Origins of the Federal Theology in Sixteenth-Century Reformation Thought (a topic 
often fathered upon Tyndale) finds no need to mention the translator-martyr so much as 
once. 7 " Even on Tyndale’s own ground of translation, he may have been a half-forgotten 
irrelevance no later than the last quarter of the sixteenth century. In 1582, the Catholic 
Gregory Martin published at Rheims A discoverie of the corruptions of the holy 
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Scriptures by the heretiques, a polemical text to accompany the Rheims New Testament 
and reminiscent of Tyndale’s own tendentious prefaces. And in the following year, 
William Fulke replied from the Protestant side with A defence of the sincere and true 
translations of the Holy Scriptures into the English tongue. 2 * The references to Tyndale 
by both combatants are few and far between, with the issue of whether ‘congregation’ 
was to be preferred to ‘church’, once hotly contested between Tyndale and More, now 
referred to ‘the first translators’, rather than to Tyndale by name. Tyndale had now dis¬ 
appeared behind a new mountain range represented by Theodore Beza, the Geneva Bible 
and the rising English Protestant star of the day, William Whitaker, who had been bom 
twelve years after Tyndale’s death. 


Whitaker and his contemporaries William Perkins and John Rainolds (not to speak of 
Richard Hooker) mark the professional coming-to-age of English Protestant divinity. In 
relation to their generation, William Tyndale begins to look like a figure in the English 
pre-reform. He has, in fact, been so presented in two modern studies. John Yost has inter¬ 
preted Tyndale as some kind of Christian humanist, a true disciple of Erasmus. The 
intention is to detach him from Luther and to interpret his deeply moral concern in a non- 
Protestant context. N But Donald Dean Smeeton, while equally concerned to minimize 
Tyndale’s dependence upon Luther, discovers that he was the heir of another and differ¬ 
ent pre-reform tradition: the native Wycliffite-Lollard heretical tendency.' 0 Whether or 
not there is any truth in these insights, the fact that we are content to accept Tyndale’s 
contemporary and fellow-martyr Thomas Bilney as some kind of pre-reformer, 31 but not 
Tyndale, who we assume to have been almost the first of English Protestants, owes much 
to Foxe, who made Tyndale the founder of an English Protestant tradition while never 
pretending that Bilney was anything other than a transitional figure, still professing loy¬ 
alty to the pope, still affirming transubstantiation. 33 But if we are to acknowledge in 
Tyndale some kind of Protestant, as we must if we are not going to look foolish, then we 
must not forget that Protestantism, especially with regard to the ‘ism’ part, was not in 
1525 or even in 1536 what it had become by the age of Whitaker and Perkins; and that 
the label ‘Protestant’ had not been invented when Tyndale first translated the New 


Testament. 


II 

So far this has been as exercise in gound-clearing. Tyndale and the Reformation is like a 
river and the sea. The river (which is Tyndale’s Bible) runs into the sea (which is the 
post-Reformation religious scene), where it is absorbed and disappears in that larger 
whole. The Fjordland of south-west New Zealand receives an astonishing 320 inches of 
rain in a year, with the consequence that the upper ten yards of some tjords consists of 
unassimilated fresh water. Tyndale’s Bible language was a little like all that fresh water, 
initially a separate stratum overlying the immense depth of the p re-Re form at ion religious 
consciousness of what (according to Eamon Duffy) 13 was one of the most Catholic of the 
countries of late medieval Europe. The absorption of Tyndale’s prose into all successive 
versions of the Bible, so that 80 or 90 per cent of the Authorized Version is his, in those 
portions of Scripture which he translated, is tantamount to the progressive absorption of 
all that land water into the Southern Ocean. But is a process hard to trace by the meth- 
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ods available to the historian, and nearly impossible to assess in its ultimate conse¬ 
quences. C. S. Lewis believed that biblical language was never fully assimilated by the 
national consciousness, that in respect of many even familiar phrases, the quotation 
marks still show. The Authorized Version had less influence on English prose than 
Dry den:- 14 an interesting but probably mistaken critical judgement. 

The paradox in this process, to which I referred earlier, is one deeply embedded in 
William Tyndale himself, if I read his character correctly. According to Stephen 
Greenblau. he provides a very special case of Renaissance ‘self-fashioning’, in which a 
series of recessions and even self-negations (Oxford and perhaps Cambridge to Little 
Sodbury. to London, to Germany, to Antwerp) were necessary to both conserve and con¬ 
struct an assertive design: which would then have the effect of fashioning everyone else. 1 ' 
As Christopher Hill put it, memorably, in the Oxford International Tyndale Conference, 
like Karl Marx Tyndale did not so much want to understand the world as to change it: 
and he did. Whereas Erasmus had expressed the pipe-dream of an utinam : would that 
‘everyman’. and every woman, might read the Gospels for themselves, Tyndale boasted, 
according the Foxe’s Gloucestershire informant: ‘If God spare my life, ere many years, I 
will cause a boy that driveth the plough shall know more of the scripture than thou 
dost.’*’ One might have expected that famous ‘vaunt’ to have swelled like a bullfrog’s 
throat, as Tyndale actually fulfilled it, in the creation of what Greenblatt and the chief 
executive of the British Library (who has just promised more than a million pounds for 
it. and who may have been reading Greenblatt) agree is the most important book in the 
English language. 

However, C. S. Lewis wrote of the vaunt that it was remarkable that the constancy of 
Tyndale’s purpose triumphed not only over danger, exile, poverty and persecution, ‘but 
even (which may be rarer) over all that was personal in the vaunt itself’. 17 The inclusion 
of his name on the title page of the 1534 New Testament was not another vaunt. It was 
necessary to warn the consumer against cheap imitations, the inferior products of the 
pirate printers and of George Joye. The government agent Stephen Vaughan had already 
reported back to control that in their secret negotiations in a field outside Antwerp, 
Tyndale had assured him that if Henry VIII would only allow a ‘bare text of the scrip¬ 
ture’ to be published for the benefit of his people, as other governments had done long 
since, I shall immediately make faithful promise never to write more, not abide two days 
in these parts after the same.’ 1 * In effect, Tyndale was saying that in those favourable cir¬ 
cumstances there would be no need for him to exist, or ever to have existed, as a fugitive 
translator living in unlicensed exile. 

And that, in a sense, is what happened after Tyndale was indeed eradicated, with the 
progressive adoption of the English Bible, to such an extent his Bible, by the English 
crown. We may take as an instructive and contrasted parallel Christopher Saxton’s Atlas , 
published in 1578. It was not at first advertised as his. There was no mention of Saxton 
on the title page, indeed, no title page, but instead a hierocratic, enthroned image of 
Queen Elizabeth, set between the pillars of Hercules. Only in later editions was it 
acknowledged as Saxton’s Atlas , whereas William Camden’s Britannia was from first to 
last Camden’s Britannia. But what began as Tyndale’s New Testament and Tyndale’s 
Pentateuch were absorbed into the Great Bible, with its Holbeinesque title page display¬ 
ing Henry VIII distributing it to his people, organized into the clerical and lay estates; 
and later into the so-called Authorized Version, with its obsequious address to ‘The Most 
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High and Mighty Prince James’. So it was that Tyndale became, in Philip Howard’s strik¬ 
ing phrase, ‘the forgotten ghost in the English language.’™ 


Ill 

Is this then all that can be said about Tyndale and the course of the English Reformation? 
I hope not. And yet what has so far been written includes some methodologically dubi¬ 
ous and even slipshod intellectual history with which it will be necessary to join in crit¬ 
ical engagement. 

What we may reasonably discuss in the remainder of this essay is Tyndale’s past, pre¬ 
sent and future, three constituencies, as it were: the constituency out of which he came, 
of which he was in some respects a representative; the constituency in which he lived and 
with which he communicated; and the constituency which he in some sense created and 
in which he may have been posthumously received. All three may be considered both cir¬ 
cumstantially, and with reference to Tyndale’s religious thought, and beyond thought, 
instincts and convictions. With respect to none of these three dimensions of Tyndale’s 
place in history can we confine discussion to the phenomenon or factor of ‘influence’, as 
if it were all a matter of influences on Tyndale, or Tyndale’s influence upon others. For, 
as Quentin Skinner taught us long ago, influence is a tricky customer who should be kept 
out of intellectual history unless and until he presents himself with impeccable creden¬ 
tials. 40 

Obviously, Tyndale did not come from nowhere, any more than the English 
Reformation came from nowhere, or nowhere except Henry VIII’s mamage bed: and the 
question is the same for both. Did Tyndale, did the Reformation, emerge from indigenous 
tendencies, and in particular from the native dissenting tradition of Wycliffite Lollardy? 
Or did it and he more plausibly hatch from the egg which Erasmus laid in Tyndale’s own 
lifetime, which for Tyndale would point to a process of incubation, mainly at Oxford, and 
possibly at Cambridge? 

In the absence of any evidence of the inner turmoil of the kind experienced and mon¬ 
itored by Martin Luther, or, for that matter, documented for the Cambridge scholar 
Thomas Bilney out of his own mouth, most of what we know and can infer of Tyndale’s 
formation can be attributed to his secondary and tertiary education, with what turned a 
typical young Erasmian and Grecian of the age into an evangical ‘apostle’, abandoning 
his Isocrates for the more demotic Greek of the New Testament, undocumented and 
unexplained. But in his Gloucestershire background it may be possible to dig up hints 
and fragments of deeper roots to the religious ardour and adversarial rebelliousness 
which mark his evangelical writings. In his native Vale of Berkeley the growing ascen¬ 
dancy of a number of related families, gentry and near-gentry, and rising to local politi¬ 
cal prominence with the temporal^ extinction of the Lords of Berkeley, was apparently 
connected with an openness to novel and critical religious opinions, as much as to wool, 
cloth and a London-linked cash economy. 41 The Tyndales, together with the Walshes (the 
young Tyndale’s employers), the Poyntzes (who included Thomas Poyntz, Tyndale’s pro¬ 
tector in Antwerp) and the Tracys, all seem to have been to various degrees implicated 
in a reformist and anticlerical tendency. William Tracy was presently the author of dis¬ 
tinctly heretical, indeed Protestant, will preamble which led to the cause celebre ot the 
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scarcely legal exhumation and burning of his body by the bishop’s chancellor. This 
remarkable testamentary statement was published with commentary by Tyndale, and 
soon Tracy's confession was used in their wills by people of evangelical persuasion as 
far away as mid-Suffolk and Yorkshire: some of the best evidence we have of a kind of 
jungle telegraph in action in these early stages of the English Reformation. 42 Tracy was 
also the uncle of James Bainham, one of the first and socially the best connected of what 
we may call Tyndale’s martyrs. Bainham was arrested in December 1533 with most of 
Tyndale s books in his possession. 43 

It is tempting to relate these straws in the wind to a long-established dissenting tra¬ 
dition rooted in the recent history and developing sociology of the lands between the 
Cotswolds and the Severn: border country, according to a somewhat romanticized vision 
of this landscape. David Rollison does just that in his book on early modem 
Gloucestershire. The Local Origins of Modern Society. The leading echelons of that neck 
of the woods which was Tyndale’s native heath are called by Rollison in a chapter-head¬ 
ing Tyndale and All His Sect’, which of course was Bishop Stokesley’s expression, here 
somewhat misapplied. Protestantism is said to have been ‘indigenous to the Vale of 
Berkeley *, and to have consisted of a theology which appealed to men of ‘middle rank’, 
everywhere in England. 44 Donald Smeeton’s study, Lollard Themes in the Reformation 
Theology of William Tyndale, which Rollison endorses (‘a moderate, careful and thor¬ 
ough work and will take some refuting’) presents a similar, if less well-informed impres¬ 
sion of a Gloucestershire which was a long-standing safe haven for dissent, and where, 
in Tyndale’s time, ‘anticlericalism had reached new heights’. 45 

I am afraid that this will not do. It neither explains William Tyndale, nor adequately 
characterizes early Tudor Gloucestershire, so far as its general religious complexion was 
concerned. The Smeeton-Rollison scenario differs from what we know (or think we 
know) about early-sixteenth-century religion generally. More to the point, it conflicts 
with the latest study of religion in sixteenth-century Gloucestershire itself, contained in 
the recent Cambridge thesis by Dr Caroline Litzenberger. 46 On the basis of all surviving 
and relevant local evidence, including many hundreds of wills selected for study by a 
sound and sophisticated statistical method, William Tracy and his famous heretical tes¬ 
tament proves to have been wholly exceptional. Litzenberger writes of ‘a few well- 
placed. articulate and learned proponents of protestantism’; but also of ‘the majority’s 
fervent conventional piety’. ‘Eventually, the Reformation would transform 
Gloucestershire into a predominantly Protestant county and diocese, even at the level of 
the laity, but in 1580 [note, 1580, not 1530] the process of change had only just begun.’ 41 
This might appear to conflict with Kenneth Powell’s earlier researches into the origins 
of the Reformation in the same region. 4 * But Powell was looking for Protestants and nat¬ 
urally found some (whereas Caroline Litzenberger’s subject is the religion of the laity at 
large), and his search was concentrated on the city of Bristol. 

We have no reason to doubt that in Tyndale’s part of the county (and not, for exam¬ 
ple, in the Forest of Dean) there existed a sub-culture (as it happens a well-heeled and 
socially confident, even aggressive sub-culture) which responded to Tyndale’s religious 
message and had perhaps helped to nurture it. The coming together of the veterans of 
what Anne Hudson has called ‘the premature Reformation >4V with the beginnings of what 
may be called the Reformation proper (not always an easy relationship) is not in doubt. 
But the evangelicals were everywhere a minority, insufficient to explain, by their pres- 
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ence and influence, the Reformation as a public event affecting the social majority and 
the Church at large, either nationally or regionally. 

That is not detrimental to Smeeton’s argument, which concerns the alleged intellec¬ 
tual affinity with, or dependence upon, the Lollard tradition of an individual intelligence, 
that is, the mind of William Tyndale. But Smeeton fails the Skinner test. 50 To be fair, he 
is as conscious as any critic might be of the tentative, inferential status of his argument. 
He writes: T do not claim that Tyndale was “only” a Lollard. The theological compar¬ 
isons, however, do suggest that Tyndale articulated his message in ways compatible with 
traditional English dissent to a degree far greater than has previously been suggested.’ 51 
The possibilities are certainly there. Gordon Rupp, in one of his later essays, confessed 
to a growing sensitivity to these: Tyndale’s hostility to a corrupt, power-hungry prelacy, 
his radically reduced ecclesiology, his sense of the Gospel as ‘the law of Christ’: all these 
could have come, somehow or other, from a Wycliffite source. 52 Smeeton is not barking 
up some wrong tree when he calls for further exploration of certain affinities and reso¬ 
nances of language, as with the development of ‘true’ and ‘false’ in both Tyndale and the 
Wyliffite texts: although he may go too far in claiming that ‘Tyndale spoke the same lan¬ 
guage, if not the same dialect, used traditionally to express religious dissent.’ At the heart 
of his thesis, as of all revisionist accounts of Tyndale’s religious thought, is his ‘moral- 
ism’ (as some would call it). Smeeton suggests that Tyndale’s conspicuous ‘moral seri¬ 
ousness’ could be interpreted as ‘his attempt to integrate Lutheran terminology with the 
ethical concerns of traditional English dissent.’ There is, for example, a shared (and 
markedly un-Lutheran) respect for the Epistle of James. 55 

Anne Hudson’s well-supported insistence on the Wycliffite consistency and coher¬ 
ence of some early-sixteenth-century oral and written traditions, 54 together with the dis¬ 
covery of a Lollard presence at social levels not dissimilar from the lower-gentry clans 
of Tyndale’s Gloucestershire, 55 make it difficult to dismiss Smeeton out of hand. And yet 
it must be said that there is no documented evidence whatsoever to sustain his thesis. 
Smeeton is obliged to admit that ‘what Lollard tracts and sermons [Tyndale) may have 
read, heard, or even used cannot now be determined.’ 56 Most of the observed affinities 
can, in principle, be put down to a shared scripturalism. And whether Tyndale’s scrip- 
turalism was in itself a specifically Wycliffite legacy is a question not capable of deter¬ 
mination by applying the ordinary rules of intellectual history. And yet, as David Daniell 
has said, it would be good to know the nature and content of Tyndale’s early sermons, 
preached in Bristol and elsewhere near or on his native heath; 57 as useful as it would be 
to know what Thomas Bilney shared with Lollard conventicles in East Anglia. 5 " 


IV 

This brings us to the present-related dimension: the constituency to which Tyndale 
spoke, which sustained him, to which he ministered. There is little that can be added to 
what is already known about Tyndale’s sustenance and audience, or about the networks 
of colporteurage which disseminated his New Testament and other writings. Once again, 
we should be worse off than we are, still less straw for brick-making, if it were not for 
Foxe. Foxe preserved among his papers, without fully exploiting, those London dioce¬ 
san trial records of the late 1520s, where we learn of what happened to the New 
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Testament in the hands of such colporteurs and sympathizers as Robert Necton and the 
monk of Bury. Richard Bayfield, or the Essex Lollard with a bookish mother, John Pykas 
of Colchester, who found the preaching of Bilney ‘best for his purpose’. Without Foxe to 
introduce us. we should never have been admitted into that parlour in the Austin Friars 


in London, where Robert Barnes was discovered, closeted with a young merchant wear¬ 


ing a gold chain, the most emblematic cameo of the early Reformation: discovered, that 


is. by the men from Steeple Bumstead in Essex, John Tyball and Thomas Hilles. Tyball 


and Hilles showed Barnes what was left of their tattered, cherished, hand-written 


Wycliffite Gospels, which Barnes waved aside. ‘A poynte for them, for they be not to be 
regarded toward the new printed Testament in Englyshe’; sending his visitors back to 
Steeple Bumstead with a newly minted copy of Tyndale, for which Hilles says they paid 
three shillings. Tyball three shillings and twopence, two weeks’ wages for a working 
man. 5 " 


With the publication of Susan Brigden’s London and the Reformation ,*° we know 
most of what we shall ever know about that shadowy society which Gordon Rupp called 
a kind of ‘forbidden book of the month club’, 61 the Christian Brethren. What we should 


still like to learn is how far this loose evangelical connection sent out feelers, not only 
over the North Sea between London and Antwerp, but into rural and provincial England. 
The fact that a ritually insubordinate group of parishioners at Mendlesham in Suffolk, 
engaged in some form of inversion play, or misrule, should in 1531 have called them¬ 
selves Christian Brethren, 1 was once inclined to dismiss as probably irrelevant; until evi¬ 
dence was uncovered of the William Tracy Protestant will formula being copied in the 
rural fastness of Mendlesham, before the end of the 1530s. 62 


All the same. 1 am reluctant to follow David Daniell in extrapolating from the proba¬ 
ble print-run of the Worms New Testament (more likely to have been 3,000 than 6,000 
copies), not to speak of five pirated editions before 1534, to project a mass heretical or 
semi-heretical constituency in England. 6 ' As with some more recent new products (Coca- 
Cola comes to mind, especially in parts of Africa) it is not easy to say how far Tyndale 
and his publishers and distributors found, how far they created their market. Hundreds of 
pages of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs are proof of the speed with which the English Bible was 
internalized among its dedicated readers, reading, of course, ‘acoustically’, so that the 
illiterate within earshot shared in the exercise. 64 The martyrs’ letters are for the most part 
pieces of biblical pastiche, constructed by a cross-referential method which seems to 
have become instinctive and habitual within less than a generation. 

But this was the culture of the bible-reading minority. The revisionists are having the 
better of the argument so far as the numbers game is concerned, even if, as Daniell points 
out in a long footnote directed against Eamon Duffy, they are one-sided in the evidence 
which they choose to consider: two references to Tyndale in the 654 pages of Duffy’s 
Stripping of the Altars, seven words on the Marian martyrs in Scarisbrick’s The 
Reformation and the English People. 65 Susan Brigden, who would not want to be identi¬ 
fied as a revisionist, is always writing about London Protestantism, up to the point at 
which her book ends (early Elizabeth), as a minority religion: a committed, hardline 
evangelical community of a few hundreds in a population of perhaps 50,000, somewhat 
ingrown and tending of necessity to marry within itself; but cross-sectional in social 
composition. 6 ' This is consistent with most other microcosmic investigations of the early 
Reformation in local communities so far conducted. 67 
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But it would be a serious error to suppose that Tyndale’s New Testament had the 
capacity to appeal only to heretics and once-born dissidents with a Lollard past, or that 
its reception was necessarily indicative of a total repudiation of traditional beliefs and 
habits. That ‘scripturalism’ had been a significant and appealing element in English cul¬ 
ture since the late fourteenth century, a taste implied in much late medieval literature, if 
one which the book trade was unable to satisfy, is established in the important study by 
Janel Mueller, The Native Tongue and the Word This is the point, an important, pre¬ 
cious point, of the two letters in The Plumpton Correspondence which A. G. Dickens 
brought to attention in his Lollards and Protestants in the Diocese of York.*''* Despatching 

a New Testament from London to his mother in Yorkshire, in about 1536, Robert 

* 

Plumpton, a young man serving his time in the inns of court, writes: 

Yf it will please you to read the introducement, ye shall see marvelous things 
hyd in it. And as for the understanding of it, doubt not; for God will give knowl¬ 
edge to whom he will give knowledge of the Scriptures, as soon to a sheppard 
as to a priest, yf he shall ask knowledge of God faithfully. 

And in his second letter: 

Wherefore I desire you, moste deare mother, that ye will take heede to the 
teachinge of the gospell, for it is the thinge that all wee muste live by... Mother, 
you have muche to thanke God that it woulde please him to geve you licence to 
live untill this time, for the Gospell of Christe was never so trewly preached as 
it is nowe. 

What is striking about these letters is the evidence they contain that Plumpton was not 
merely receptive of the ‘bare text’ of the New Testament but had taken on board 
Tyndale’s construction of its meaning and message, what he calls ‘the onlye waye to 
understande the scripture unto our salvation’. And yet, as Dickens notes, the Plumptons 
were a family later noted for their staunch adherence to the old religion, while Robert 
Plumpton (who was to die young) married into a family which was to be deeply impli¬ 
cated in the Northern Rebellion of 1569. 

At this point, we recall that when Sir Thomas More wrote his Dialogue Concerning 
Heresies in 1529, his son-in-law William Roper was ‘infatuated’ (Thomas Lawler’s 
word) with the Lutheran heresy, so that Roper may have served as the pattern for the 
interlocutor satirized as ‘the Messenger’ in the fiction of the Dialogue (a point on which 
not all commentators would agree). In the character of ‘Messenger’, we are told, More 
created ‘a composite picture of the layman who is tempted to break from the ancient oral 
traditions of the church and accept the Protestant idea that all doctrine and practices of 
the church must be based on the written word of the Bible’. 70 More believed that that was 
a deadly infection, a kind of spiritual AIDS or hard drug addiction which threatened the 
entire Christian community of England. That conviction alone accounts and even atones 
for the literary and physical savagery of his personal vendetta against heresy, both in the 
interminable verbiage of his literary onslaught upon Tyndale and in the minor atrocities 
of his privatized prison in Chelsea. Yet William Roper recovered, and became in his 
mature years a prominent Catholic, one who served under Mary on commissions to dis- 
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cover heresy, wrote a hagiographical account of his martyred father-in-law, and ended 
his days under Elizabeth as an obstinate recusant. 11 

If the revisionists are right, then a dispassionate history of the English Reformation, 
one not concerned to score confessional points, will have to explain why the Tyndalian 
spring in which Plumpton and Roper were swallows (and how lone we shall never know) 
proved to be a false spring, or no summer. Do we find the answer in that Chelsea prison, 
successful repression? or in the process of generational progression, as young rebels 
turned into middle-aged conservatives? or (almost the same point) the initial freshness 
of Luther’s and Tyndale’s Gospel losing its shine and proving an ephemeral attraction? 
or in a number of individual accommodations of vernacular Bible-reading to formally 
orthodox religious behaviour? But perhaps Robert Plumpton and William Roper were 
simply somewhat exceptional young men. 

But not. perhaps, that exceptional if they had been found in the comparative immu¬ 
nity and cultural otherness of the house of the English merchants at Antwerp, a society 
living, incongruously, under the spiritual protection of St Thomas a Becket. This, if any¬ 
where. was where the foundations of an affluent, influential, upper-middle-class lay 
Protestant community were laid. And insofar as Tyndale had a notable part in their lay¬ 
ing, it may well be that this was not the least part of his apostolic contribution to the cre¬ 
ation of an ongoing Protestant tradition. It is significant that Foxe’s apostolic citation 
refers not only to his achievement as a translator (which must be what is meant by ‘hys 
paynefull travailes, and singular zeale to his countrey’) but to personal qualities, moral, 
Christian and pastoral. 72 Tyndale was, according to Foxe, a man of exceptional, exem¬ 
plary and transparent goodness: an appraisal endorsed by More (initially), by Stephen 
Vaughan, by Thomas Poyntz, and by his very keepers at Vilvorde, who ‘reported of him 
that if he were not a good Christian man, they could not tell whom to trust’: meant, no 
doubt, as an echo of the words of the centurion in Luke 23:47.” 

Consequently, special interest attaches to some further biographical material added 
by Foxe in the 1573 Whole Workes in the form of ‘a few notes touching his private 
behaviour in dyet, study, and especially his charitable zeale, and tender releving of the 
poore’. Perhaps Thomas Poyntz, who died in 1562, had supplied this memoir. From it 
we learn of Tyndale’s two weekly days of what he called ‘pastime’: Monday (the preach¬ 
er’s statutory holiday), which he devoted to visiting and relieving his fellow English 
exiles; and Saturday, spent on more general charitable work, which he financed from the 
large stipend he received from the English merchants. All the remainder of the week ‘he 
gave hym wholy to his booke’: except that on Sundays he was entertained at one or 
another of the merchants’ houses, ‘where came many other merchauntes’, to whom he 
read and expounded the Scriptures, both before and after dinner. ‘He was a man without 
any spot, or blemish of rancor, or malice, full of mercy and compassion.’ 74 

It may be that this partakes of imaginative and polemical invention. Other evidence 
suggests a rather different character, a quirky individualist with whom it would have 
been difficult to live. According to Professor Dickens’s assessment, Tyndale ‘lacked 
those endearing qualities which are fostered by human affections.’ 15 But let us attach at 
least some credence to the Poyntz-Foxe character reference. Elsewhere, 7,1 1 have argued 
that the impact of another apostle of the English Reformation, the German theologian 
Martin Bucer, was as much personal as theological and literary. I would say the same for 
Tyndale, although it must be said that Tyndale, unlike Bucer, was above all notable for 
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his capacity to write and consign to all posterity a pellucid, plain and forceful English 
prose which, over many generations to come, was necessarily to count for infinitely more 
than the man himself, who lived only briefly in the memories of those who had known 
him. 



And so we arrive at the third and the most intransigent and contested of our three dimen¬ 
sions of Tyndale and the course of the English Reformation: the future constituency to 
which he communicated from beyond the stake and the ashes of Vilvorde. Abel being 
dead yet speaketh. But what did the dead Tyndale have to say? And (for this may not 
have been the same thing) what was he heard to say, as the Reformation process moved 
on from resistance to repressive ascendancy, from protest to establishment, throwing up 
along the way those secondary cross-currents of protest which we call Puritanism? For 

when the majority became at least formally Protestant, the Protestant minority turned 
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Puritan. 

It is impossible to connect Tyndale with any of the mature and formalized expressions 
of English Protestantism in the age of establishment, whether Anglican or Puritan. He 
was in the best sense too radical, the voice of one crying in the wilderness. Take, for 
example, a remarkable passage from his Answer to More’s Dialogue. Responding to 
More’s censure of his translation of ‘presbyteros’ as ‘senior’ or ‘elder’, Tyndale pro¬ 
posed the strictly legal possibility, in principle, of what we now call women priests. Just 
as there were recorded instances in primitive Christian history of women preaching, and 
an established practice of baptism by women in an emergency, so women could, if need 
be, preach and minister in Tyndale’s own day: 


If a woman were driven into some island, where Christ was never preached, 
might she there not preach him, if she had the gift thereto? Might she not also 
baptize? And why might she not, by the same reason, minister the sacrament of 
the body and blood of Christ, and teach them how to choose officers and min¬ 
isters? O poor women, how despise ye them! 77 

Or take the question of the Sabbath, a matter of consuming interest to all sections of 
the English Protestant community a hundred years after Tyndale’s time: ‘And as for the 
Saboth’, wrote Tyndale against More, 

a great matter, we be lords over the Saboth; and may yet change it into the 
Monday, or any other day, as we see need; or may make every tenth day holy 
day only, if we see cause why. We may make two every week, if it were expe¬ 
dient, and one not enough to teach the people. 7 " 

This was to take the doctrine of Christian liberty with respect to adiaphora , things indif¬ 
ferent, to unusual lengths, lengths not generally associated with the Puritanism ot which 
Tyndale is supposed by some to have been the progenitor. 

Over and above these particular issues, Tyndale’s ecclesiology was so evangelically 
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pragmatic, so inchoate (very like the early Luther’s doctrine of the Church), that it is 
impossible to predict what kind of a Church of England he would have constructed or 
legislated for if. like Cranmer, he had been given the opportunity; or, more realistically, 
if he had returned to England to a benefice and had died in his bed (he might have lived 
to be sixty-five at the time of the Elizabethan Settlement, ten years older than Archbishop 
Parker), in what kind of a church he would have been content to have lived and have had 


some public role. (And what kind of a role? A cathedral predend might have suited him, 
as it did John Bale and Thomas Becon; a Durham prebend perhaps, where he would have 
had Cuthbert Tunstall for a neighbour.) 

And so. since there was no career, no deathbed, only a voice and a martyrdom, the 
scholars have buried themselves in Tyndale’s theology, and especially in what they have 
made of his theology of salvation, the soteriology to be derived or intelligently inferred 
from his prefaces and prologues, as well as from the more extended treatise such as The 
Wicked Mammon, Mistakes have been made in the course of this research, according to 
the sternest methodological canons of intellectual history. And perhaps there is some¬ 
thing wrong with the enterprise itself: the enterprise, that is, of studying Tyndale as a the¬ 
ologian. or of constructing a descriptive analysis of something called his theology. 
Tyndale had only one message, a matter of instinctive and pragmatic response to the 
imperative of the biblical word. C.S. Lewis thought that he had to despatch it by a series 
of messengers, in the hope that at least one might get through. John Carey remarks that 
Tyndale has only one thing to say, and that the problem for the critic is how he manages 
to say it so often, and yet still conduct us forward, alert, through page after page. 79 

What was that 'thing’? It was, of course, the Gospel, for Tyndale ‘the pith of all that 
pertaineth to the Christian faith’.* 0 The question, in the book England’s Earliest 
Protestants by William Clebsch, in the thesis and articles by John Yost, in Smeeton’s 
Lollard Themes in the Reformation Theology of William Tyndale, is always the same. 
How far did Tyndale differ, even intentionally diverge, from Martin Luther in his under¬ 
standing of what that ‘pith’ consisted of? Was it the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone or something else? And, secondarily, to what extent was that Tyndalian under¬ 
standing of the Gospel so powerfully communicated to later generations of English 
Protestants that it laid the groundwork for that distinctively English, or Anglo-American, 
Protestantism which was Puritanism? Smeeton reads his answers to these questions into 
Tyndale, from a Wycliffite-Lollard source. Clebsch reads his out of Tyndale and into 
Puritanism. 


Sir Thomas More called Tyndale Luther’s ‘confederate’ but Tyndale denied it, raising 
a small question-mark over the ingenious identification of Tyndale with the name 
‘Dalticus’ (an anagram with one consonant wrong) in the matriculation register at 
Wittenberg, made independently by Preserved Smith and J. F. Mozley.*' Whether or not 
our man was ever and in any capacity at Luther’s university, Bishop Westcott in the nine¬ 
teenth century pointed out that large passages in Tyndale’s prefaces were straight trans¬ 
lations from Luther, vehicles for Luther’s sola fide doctrine in its most pristine form.* 2 
Hence, in the Preface to the Epistle to the Romans, the telltale reference to ‘the ground 
of the heart’ ( Herzgrund ), the ringing definitions of what faith is and what faith does. 
‘Faith only justifieth.’ ‘Faith is a lively thing, mighty in working, valiant and strong, ever 
doing, ever fruitful.’ ‘Faith... is a lively and stedfast trust in the favour of God’; togeth¬ 
er with the claim that Romans contains ‘whatsoever a Christian man or woman ought to 
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know’, 'the pith of all that pertaineth to the Christian faith’.* 3 

However, according to those who have laboured to detach Tyndale from Luther, to 
make him independent as a theologian, or dependent upon some other source of inspira¬ 
tion, either his thought drifted progressively away from its pristine Lutheran anchor in a 
direction actually subversive of the Lutheran sola fide position; or, a more sophisticated 
suggestion, Tyndale was making a convenience of Luther’s writings on the subject, using 
the words of Luther to convey a meaning which was other than Luther’s. To conflate 
these two interpretations would be to say that Tyndale ventriloquized for Luther for as 
long as it appeared advantageous to do so, only to cut loose when it became desirable, 
under fire from More and under threat from his royal master, to detach himself and his 
cause from the Lutheran connection. This is how minds and consciences function in 
high-risk ideological and political circumstances, and similar strategies could be exten¬ 
sively documented in the annals of both Protestants and Catholics in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Either or any way, Tyndale is represented as pointing forward to a religious tradi¬ 
tion yet to be bom or thought of, as alien to pristine Lutheranism as Anglo-American 
Puritanism. Puritanism, for the sake of the projection in this argument, is understood as 
a religious code which stood four-square upon a covenant between God and man, shot 
through with conditionality and moral obligation: a conditional covenant indistinguish¬ 
able from contract, a contract which demanded man’s obedient response to God as the 
price to be paid for the enjoyment of his gracious favour. Was this Lutheran? Was it even 
Protestant? 

These approaches to Tyndale have been influenced, one is tempted to say vitiated, by 
that never-ending pursuit of that Holy Grail which is the hunt to account for the origins 
of Puritanism, an enterprise doomed to a measure of failure in respect of Puritanism no 
less than of Tyndale, since it demands a reification of Puritanism which in itself entails 
misunderstanding.* 4 Marshall Moon Knappen, in his 1939 classic, Tudor Puritanism, 
simply begins the story with Tyndale, as if it were self-evident that Tyndale was the first 
Puritan. But he had already argued the case in an article, drawing attention to such fea¬ 
tures as Tyndale’s dependence on lay patrons, his self-imposed, authority-defying exile, 
his unauthorized biblical translations, all characteristics of later Puritan activity." 5 
Leonard J. Trinterud, in an often cited but somewhat insubstantial article of 1959, ‘The 


Origins of Puritanism’, also drew attention to Tyndale as the proto-Puritan, but concen¬ 
trated on the single issue of what he called Tyndale’s ‘whole-hearted and systematic 
adoption of the law-covenant scheme as the basis of his entire religious outlook’; a 
scheme, according to Trinterud, derived from the early Rhineland Protestant theologians, 
including Oecolampadius and Bucer, and transmitted to the first Puritans to be so desig¬ 
nated.*' 1 And then, in 1964, in a much more ambitious study of book-length, William 
Clebsch argued that ‘England’s Earliest Protestants’, all three of Foxe’s ‘principal teach¬ 
ers’, Tyndale, Frith and Barnes, were collectively responsible for the conflation of justi¬ 
fication by faith with a thorough-going moralism which built upon Luther but simulta¬ 
neously repudiated him, and which ‘empowered the Puritan force in English-speaking 
religion down to yesterday’." 7 

As that quotation suggests, Clebsch was rather too fond of the stylish, not to say glib, 
one-liner. Thus, Tyndale’s Pathway Into the Holy Scripture was called ‘the magna carta 
of English Puritanism’, its author ‘the real if unacknowledged founder of the type of 
English-speaking Christianity that is commonly called Puritan.’"* These claims must be 
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confronted, if only because they are repeated as gospel, for example by A.G. Dickens in 
the revised edition of his English Reformation, where Tyndale is called, on grounds pro¬ 
posed by Clebsch, 'among the many progenitors of that complex phenomenon: English 
Puritan theology \ w 

What Clebsch calls Tyndale’s ‘moralism’ is not to be gainsaid. If it were not so liber¬ 
ally scattered through his writings, so many scholars would not have more or less inde¬ 
pendently picked it up and commented on it. There has to have been something there, 
something problematical, for David Broughton Knox, a learned historical theologian of 
evangelical persuasion without any interest in tracing the origins of Puritanism, to com¬ 
plain that Tyndale was in danger of ‘overthrowing the whole basis of the Reformation’: 
which is to say, justification by faith alone/ 1 There is no denying that in the Prologue to 
the 1534 New Testament, Tyndale wrote this: ‘The general covenant, wherein all other 
are comprehended and included, is this: If we meek ourselves to God, to keep all his 
laws, after the example of Christ, then God hath bound himself unto us, to keep and make 
good all the mercies promised in Christ throughout all scriptures.” 1 

But to read back into such a statement (in Clebsch’s words) ‘the theology upon which 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English-speaking Calvinists built Bible common¬ 
wealths” 3 is less than rigorous as intellectual history, shedding little light on either Bible 
commonwealths or Tyndale. Among Tyndale’s biographers, the late C. H. Williams, who 
was not especially noted for rigorous intellectual history, made the essential point. 
Clebsch was peering down the wrong end of the telescope. It was as if we should say that 
Raphael Holinshed was the real if unacknowledged founder of the type of historical 
drama that is commonly called Shakespearean/ 3 There are, of course, some advantages 
in looking down the telescope the wrong way. Christopher Hill, in the context of the 
Oxford International Tyndale Conference, told us that Tyndale was the father of 
Congregationalism, regardless of whether that was his intention. And there is truth in 
that. 

But there is no more hard evidence that Puritan covenant theology was shaped by the 
thought of William Tyndale than that Tyndale himself was influenced by Wycliffite doc¬ 
trine. The common dependence of all three on the same biblical words, tropes, paradigms 
and doctrines must make it nearly impossible to isolate ‘influence’, as if it were some 
electrical discharge, arcing over and above the biblical text. Since Clebsch wrote, and, 
for that matter, in the aftermath of the classic and much more celebrated writings of Perry 
Miller, there has grown up a considerable literature of a progressively brutal complexity 
on the subject of covenant, or federal, theology/'' The key points of departure appear to 
be continental, not English: Heinrich Bullinger in the 1520s for the covenant idea 
(Bullinger may, in large part, account for Tyndale’s interest in the matter), the covenant 
idea being simply ‘one idea among many’; Zacharias Ursinus and other Heidelberg the¬ 
ologians of the 1560s for the adumbration of a fully-fledged covenant theology, present¬ 
ly taken up in England by Dudley Fenner and William Perkins with some help from 
Thomas Cartwright, who had spent time in Heidelberg. This new covenant theology, for 
the first time, gained ‘a controlling influence in the systematic ordering of doctrine’. Its 
origins lay in dogmatics, not exegesis/ 5 

We leave questions of posthumous influence aside and return to Tyndale. Clebsch and 
some other commentators provide a dubious reading both of the development of 
Tyndale’s religious thought and of its relation to Lutheranism. According to Clebsch, 
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Tyndale’s thinking was progressive and passed through three distinct phases in order to 
reach a destination point where morality became the key to theology, the basis of 
Christianity. Tyndale was ‘ever more blatantly interpreting Christianity as a system of 
rewards and punishments for moral actions’. This progression (or regression?) was 
accounted for by reference to Tyndale’s pragmatism, the political necessity of avoiding 
those charges of antinomianism with which Protestants were for ever castigated; but 
rather more by his increasing absorption with the mental world of the Old Testament, the 
dominant themes of divine law and covenant. This happened as he engaged in the trans¬ 
lation of the Pentateuch* 

There is much that is wrong with this analysis. Briefly stated, Tyndale’s account of 
the relation of faith to works (the essence of the problem) fails to develop and alter in 
the schematic fashion proposed. From first to last, Tyndale insists that works, and love, 
love of God and neighbour, are the necessary, inevitable fruits of true faith, as unstop¬ 
pable in the justified man as the necessity of making water. It is not the other way round. 
Sometimes, one is tempted to say, perversely, Tyndale does put it the other way round, 
reversing the apparent ordo salutis. We must resist the temptation to say that what led 
him to do so was a mischievous desire to confuse the authors of doctoral dissertations in 
the twentieth century. For an explanation, we need not confine our attention to the Old 
Testament. Some of the supporting texts are in the New Testament, and especially in the 
Beatitudes, where Tyndale read: ‘Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy’; 
and in the Lord’s Prayer with its petition: ‘Forgive us our trespasses, even as we forgive 
our own trespassers.’ 97 We say that the trees are green, and therefore summer is come; 
whereas of course we know that summer is come, and therefore the trees are green. 9 * By 
the same token, Tyndale found in the supposedly legalistic Old Testament, even in 
Deuteronomy (‘a book worthy to be read in day and night’) ‘a very pure gospel, that is 
to wit, a preaching of faith and love: deducing the love to God out of faith, and the love 
of a man’s neighbour out of the love of God.’ Here too was ‘the pith of the scripture’. 99 

Tyndale never shifted for more than a rhetorical line or two from a balanced doctrine 
of faith and works in which faith always led the way. In the commentary on Tracy’s will 
(a late work), he wrote that ‘true faith in Christ geveth power to love the lawe of God... 
Hast thow then no power to love the lawe? so hast thou no faith in Christis bloude.’ But 
‘although when thou art reconcyled and restoryde to grace, woorkes be required, yet is 
not that reconsilynge and grace the benefite of the workes that follow: but cleane con¬ 
trary that forgevenes of thy synnes and restoringe to favour deserve the workes that 
folow.’ A king who pardons a criminal naturally requires him to keep his laws and he 
may now be wholly inclined to do so. But it was not the keeping ot those laws which 


procured his pardon." 1 " 

This was not legalism or even ‘moralism’, nor is the covenant in Tyndale’s scheme 
of things equivalent to a bilateral contract or bargain. Nor were Tyndale’s lormulations 
so antithetical to Luther’s understanding of Law and Gospel, Faith and Works, as has 


been made out. If Tyndale diverged from Luther’s initially stark and vivid paradoxes, so 


did most Lutherans, and it would take many decades of theological infighting to estab¬ 


lish a modicum of constrained consensus on these doctrines among what Shakespeare (in 


the play Henry VIII ) called ‘spleeny Lutherans’. 

John Foxe would recommend Luther as a guide for afflicted consciences to the dif¬ 
ference, and yet consonance, of Law and Gospel, ‘repugnant and contrary’, and yet 
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howe they stand togither in Scripture and doctrine, and yet in doctrine no repugnance.’ 101 
The index tor Tyndale in the Whole Workes of 1572-3 contains twenty-one entries under 
faith' and twenty-one under “works', so implying a perfect balance not always to be 
found in his occasional writings, but less foreign to his consistent purposes than talk of 
Christianity as a system of rewards and punishments. There is a similar, carefully con¬ 
trived. balance in the rhetorical artfulness of Archbishop Cranmer’s Homilies of 1547: 
where the Homily of Faith is all about Works, and the Homily of Good Works all about 
faith. 10 - Luther’s disparagement of the Epistle of James, which Tyndale (and the Lollards) 
highly valued, was a passing aberration. Subsequently everyone (with the exception of 
certain English “free-willers’, true heirs of the Lollards) was committed to the enterprise 
of reconciling Paul in the Roman to James, and vice versa. 

In the most helpful contribution to this difficult subject, ‘William Tyndale’s Concept 
of Covenant’, Michael McGiffert insists on Tyndale’s bibliocentric piety rather than his 
legal moralism. The covenanted if/then was never a contract, not a bargain over salva¬ 
tion between equal and contracting parties. It was a way of articulating the mutuality of 
God and man in a communion of commitment. Piety, not legality, supplied the key. ‘Not 
even when he most strongly affirmed the conditionality of covenant did [Tyndale] open 
the slightest chink to justification by works.’ 103 So McGiffert can quote C. S. Lewis with 
approval: “the whole purpose of “the gospel" for Tyndale is to deliver us from morali¬ 
ty’; 104 although, we are entitled to add, the purpose was equally to deliver us for morali¬ 
ty. Carl Trueman’s Luther’s Legacy contains an extended review of Clebsch which con¬ 
firms these judgements. Tyndale rarely spoke in terms of an ordo salutis , interested as he 
was in the existential effect of salvation. The shape of his doctrine was profoundly influ¬ 
enced by what he took to be the purpose of justification, that the believer should be made 
actually righteous. But his notion of Christian ethics was fundamentally at one with that 
of Luther. There is no substantial difference between his earlier and later writings in this 
respect, and his idea of covenant cannot be described as contractual. 105 


VI 

It has been said of Luther and can as well be said of Tyndale: it is one thing to determine 
what he was saying and another to be sure what he was heard to be saying. However, 
there is no denying the validity of what is virtually a truism, even a cliche: that religious 
understanding is inseparable from language (something no one knew better than Sir 
Thomas More) and that Tyndale provided the language in which the coming generations 
of English men and women would comprehend and articulate their religion. Gordon 
Jackson told the Oxford International Tyndale Conference: within the English-speaking 
world, the voice of Tyndale is the voice of Christ. Carsten Thiede assured us: his English 
was better (more faithful to the biblical text) than Eramus’s Greek. His instincts as a 
Hebrew scholar set him above his Wittenberg teachers. His was a language consistent 
with the language of the Bible and conditioned by Tyndale’s own austere simplicity and 
unswerving honesty: a temperament which abhorred and often denounced all ‘sophistry’, 
and, in a particular sense remote from our sense of the word, ‘poetry. 106 

The most recent clarifications of early-seventeenth-century English Protestant cul¬ 
ture, a post-revisionist stage in our developing understanding of that huge subject, are 
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helping us to understand how there can have been a widespread response to a religion 
only partly new, and in which moral intensity outweighed doctrinal intricacy: in its pre¬ 
sentation in sermons and catechisms, as well as in the essentially Tyndalian biblical 
texts; and in reception. 107 When we have said all, or what little, we can say, Tyndale’s 
place in the course of the English Reformation can be reduced to this. The printed ver¬ 
nacular Bible, by an artificial, unusual and insular policy denied to the English people 
for two or three generations, was to explode in the consciousness and culture of the sev¬ 
enteenth century: in our greatest literature, as Barbara Lewalski has shown; 1 * in politics, 
as we have learned from Christopher Hill; 10 '' and in the soul-searching, if not of plough- 
boys, of an itinerant mender of pots and pans in Bedfordshire. 

In the 1630s, Ian Green tells us, ten times as many Bibles were printed in England as 
had been published in the 1570s; and it really does appear to have been the case that the 
production of Bibles, per capita , exceeded that in any other Protestant state of western 
Europe. 110 Thus it was, in the words of another Green, J. R., that the English became the 
people of a book, and that book the Bible." 1 Not only was Tyndale the remote cause of 

that remarkable cultural moment and revolution. Given the persistent tenor of his bibli- 
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cal voice, he was the contingent, ongoing cause until just the other day: the author of all 
those unforgettable words and phrases which resonate within the heads of all of us who 
were reared on the Bible and who are more than forty years old. One has a sense of the 
last words of John’s Gospel, which appeared in the Authorized Version of 1611 with only 
the most trivial of changes from Tyndale’s version: ‘There are also many other things 
which Jesus did: the which if they should be written every one I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books that should be written.’ ‘Even’ and ‘itself’ are 
committee work. The rest is Tyndale." 2 
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rofessor Daniell’s biography has started us all thinking afresh about Tyndale. Such 
English history as I know is limited to the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


been very 


this 

ing. 


period 


That Tyndale was a Gloucestershire man is important. Gloucestershire was a county 
in which Lollardy survived; and it was a clothing county. Contemporaries noted the con¬ 
nection between clothing and heresy. Some historians have attributed this connection to 
the sedentary nature of cloth-making, giving time for introspection and meditation. 1 sus¬ 
pect the opposite was the case. Clothiers from the nature of their occupation were 
extremely mobile - first in collecting wool, then selling the finished products. They had 
close contacts with London - Gloucestershire clothiers in particular. The Tyndale fami¬ 
ly had London connections. London brought together people from all parts of the king¬ 
dom to exchange goods and ideas. And London was the centre of the English reforma¬ 
tion. Many Gloucestershire men established themselves there, some of whom gave 
Tyndale financial support. 

The Vale of Berkeley was an interesting area. First, because there is a long history of 
Lollard heresy there, and secondly because the traditional feudal power of the hitherto 
dominant Berkeley family had collapsed, leaving no successors. Power fell naturally into 
the hands of lesser gentry and yeomanry, already involved in the clothing industry.' 
Wood-pasture areas like Gloucestershire could not sustain large numbers of agricultural 
labourers. As population increased, industry was the only resort for the growing number 
of landless peasants. Rollison suggests that ‘the individual-centredness of protestantism’ 
met the needs of rural masterless men. ‘Possession of a pure conscience became more 
important than the possession of land’. Tyndale’s theology, he insists, was in practice 
‘meritocratic’. The collapse of the Berkeley family left the area open to a precocious 
development of capitalism and its ideas. There was to be no Pilgrimage of Grace in 
Gloucestershire, Rollison remarks. On the contrary: under the Marian persecution the 
majority of those burnt in Gloucestershire were cloth workers and heretics in the Lollard 
tradition. The gentry of this area protected Tyndale when the ecclesiastical authorities 
began to smell his heresies; in London and in exile he was financed by merchants of 
Gloucestershire origin. 

Tyndale was not unique. Simon Fish came from Bristol. Hugh Latimer won fame by 
his heretical preaching in Bristol. This revolutionary-heretical tradition continued down 
to the seventeenth-century English Revolution. There were antinomians, Brownists and 
enclosure riots in Gloucestershire in the 1630s, 1640s and 1650s. There was a Digger 
colony; later there were Ranters. 2 The anti-Trinitarians John Bidle and John Knowles 
were Gloucestershire men. Levellers and Quakers found their greatest support in south- 
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em England outside London in Bristol. Economics and politics in a county like 
Gloucestershire meant that the gentry and yeomen looked to London. 

Tyndale thus had deep roots in a county where feudal landlords had almost ceased to 
exist. In the absence of feudal overlordship village communities dominated by better-off 
farmers took over - in Tyndale’s terms congregations with elders. Tyndale’s family were 
well-to-do farmers, yeomen verging on gentry. He spent time at Oxford and Cambridge, 
each of which was infected by Lutheranism. When he had to go into exile to translate the 
Bible he was largely financed and protected by London merchants of Gloucestershire ori¬ 
gin. some of them perhaps Lollards. 5 Tyndale personifies the new England, county com¬ 
munities linked to the capital by trade, by-passing the traditional feudal rulers and the 
authority of the international church. Hence the significance of Tyndale’s translating 
'ekklesia' as "congregation’, not ‘church’, and ‘ presbuteros' as ‘elder’, not ‘priest’.‘The 
church' by the sixteenth century meant not the local communities which we meet with in 
the New Testament, but a great power structure, stretching out over the whole of 
Christendom, whose personification in England was Cardinal Wolsey. When the sepa¬ 
ratist John Greenwood in March 1589 told his interrogators that ‘the whole common¬ 
wealth is not a church’ 4 he was following Tyndale, whether he knew it or not. The logic 
that Tyndale used against the international papal church could be turned against a state 
church. Tyndale was the father of congregational independency, whether or not that was 
his intention. 


Tyndale’s translation of these words, to which Sir Thomas More so fiercely objected, 
had social roots as well as being linguistically accurate. He was always concerned not 
only to reproduce the sense of the original correctly but also to ensure that his translation 
made sense, including social sense. The congregation was the village community. 
"Elders’ were those laymen whom Tyndale saw as enjoying recognized authority in the 
community. They were not ‘priests’ appointed by some outside authority or lay patron 
over whom the congregation had no control. ‘Charity’ had not yet acquired its associa¬ 
tion with the poor law, but it was not the same as Tyndale’s ‘love’, which should unite 
the members of the congregation. ‘Love’ or social solidarity was a more appropriate 
word for relations between a congregation of equals. Social relations in Tyndale’s soci¬ 
ety more closely corresponded to those of Palestine in the first century AD than they had 
done in the Middle Ages. Above the congregations was now not a feudal hierarchy but 
the King and London, symbols of the national unity which became increasingly neces¬ 
sary for a mobile market economy. 5 

When Convocation argued in 1606 that by the words ‘Tell it unto the church’ 
(Matthew 18:17) Christ had authorized church courts such as had survived in the Church 


of England,' 1 they were rejecting Tyndale’s view of the church: by then it was held by sep¬ 
aratists only. The gloss on this text in Tomson’s version of the Geneva Bible (which so 
largely derives from Tyndale) is relevant: Christ ‘had regard to order used in those days 
[of the primitive church] at what time the elders had the judgment of church matters in 
their hands’. That suggests Tyndale as the father of presbyterianism too. 

Tyndale had a historical theory which blamed most of England’s ills on papal politics. 
The Pope incited the Norman Conquest, sending William Duke of Normandy ‘a banner 
to go and conquer England’, promising ‘forgiveness of sins to all in the invading army’. 
Tyndale associates himself fully with the popular legend of the Norman Yoke, which 
attributed all evils to the Norman Conquest of the free Anglo-Saxons. ‘What blood did 
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that conquest cost England, through which...the Normans became rulers, and all the laws 
were changed into French! But what careth the holy father for shedding of laymen’s 
blood?’ 7 Tyndale was not original in using the Norman Yoke theory; but his addition of 
an anti-papal element added to the popularity of the old myth among English radicals - 


Spence and the Chartists 


reformation’ in England, forbidding appeals 
ings. The Pope sent ‘also unto the King of I 


good 


conquer King John’s realm’. In Richard II’s reign the bishops incited an Irish rebellion 
‘against King Richard as before against King John’. The Pone slew in England ‘manv a 


true 


The wars of the Roses followed 


So Tyndale linked the fifteenth-century anarchy to papal interference in English pol¬ 
itics. ‘The bishops sent King Henry V out to conquer France. The cause was, saith the 
chronicles, that the King was about to take their temporalities from them, and therefore, 
to occupy his mind and bring the King into another imagination, they monied him and 
sent him to France’. 1 ' Some may remember encountering this idea before. Inciting Henry 
V to invade France lest he agree to Parliament’s proposal to confiscate church lands is 
the starting-point of Shakespeare’s Henry V. 

I am not putting forward Tyndale as a hitherto unrecognized author of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Shakespeare might have read any one of the many historians who had incorporat¬ 
ed Tyndale’s view of the fifteenth century - starting from numerous works by Bale and 
from Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 10 and including Hall’s Union of the Two Noble Houses of 
Lancaster and York (1548), Holinshed’s Chronicle (1678) and many others who took 
over Tyndale’s protestant interpretation of English history. But ultimately I think 
Shakespeare’s history derives from Tyndale, who first popularized it in print. 

In The Obedience of a Christian Man Tyndale summed up what he saw as the lessons 
of English history: ‘the King ought to count what he hath spent in the Pope’s quarrel 
since he was king’. Tyndale estimated the sum at £400,000 or £500,000. ‘The King ought 
to make them pay this money every farthing’, as well as ‘look into the chronicles, what 
the Popes have done in time past, and make them restore it also’ including ‘their lands 
which they have gotten with their false prayers’. Indeed a book for all kings to read. 

Scholars disagree as to the relative importance of Lollardy or Luther in the formation 
of Tyndale’s ideas. I think this is a question mal posee. Of course Tyndale was influenced 
by Luther’s translation of the Bible into the vernacular, and he frequently quotes Luther’s 
works verbatim. But his theology is not just Luther’s: it is Tyndale’s own. It makes much 
better sense to suppose that he was predisposed to agree with Luther by growing up 
amongst Lollard ideas in his native county and in his own family. These ideas offered 
solutions to what he saw as the urgent politico-religious problems of his own day. 
Luther’s most important contribution was to demonstrate the power of the newly-invent¬ 
ed printing press to give mass circulation to the Bible in the vernacular. 

Lollards had their own manuscript copies of Wyclif’s translation, transcribed by hand, 
and therefore rare and expensive, which was read out and discussed in secret groups. The 
causes of the demand for a vernacular Bible were the same in England as in Germany: it 
was not invented by Luther or by Tyndale. Luther’s example made the old Lollard ideal 
of mass Bible-reading possible of realization; the printing press opened up the possibili- 
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tv of preaching to a far wider audience that the few who attended furtive underground 
meetings of the faithful. Tyndale used the printing press to great effect, broadcasting 
ideas which Lollards could spread only orally and at great risk to themselves. Foxe 
thought that the coincidence in time of the invention of printing and the reformation was 
a divine miracle. To import and circulate Tyndale’s illegal publications must have called 
for a large-scale organization. 

Tyndale's support certainly derived in large part from former Lollards, for whom his 
translations and theological writings, published in small and pocketable editions, far 
heaper than the clandestinely circulated manuscript copies of Wyclif’s writings, gave a 
new' confidence: and they proved acceptable to far wider circles. The official protestant 
Institution of a Christian Man (1537) and the Elizabethan Homily on Disobedience and 
Wilful Rebellion (1571) drew much from Tyndale’s The Obedience of a Christian Man." 
England was ready for Tyndale. Nowhere else in Europe was the Bible in the vernacular 
prohibited. 1 ' 

Tyndale is frequently remembered only for writing The Obedience of a Christian Man 
(1527-8). Perhaps the most important action of Anne Boleyn’s hectic career (apart from 
producing the future Queen Elizabeth) was giving this book to Henry VIII after she had 
marked in the margin passages which she thought it especially important for him to read. 
Her selections emphasized the absolute power of kings, and made Henry think it ‘a book 
for all kings to read’. If the King had been a more careful reader he would have noticed 
Ty ndale’s many qualifications to the absolute power of kings, and might have regarded 
the book less favourably. But Anne knew her man. 

Tyndale emphasizes that we must always obey God rather than man. ‘No king, lord, 
master, or what ruler he be, hath absolute power in this world’. ‘The authority of kings 
is but a limited power, which when they transgress they sin against their brethren’. ‘The 
most despised person in his realm is the king’s brother, and fellow-member with him, and 
equal with him in the kingdom of God and of Christ’. ‘Though every man’s body and 
goods be under the king, do he right or wrong; yet is the authority of God’s word free, 
and above the king; so that the worst in the realm may tell the king, if he do him wrong, 
that he doth naught, and otherwise than God commanded him’. “When men say a king’s 
word must stand, that is truth, if his oath or promise be lawful and expedient Who 
decides what is expedient? In his The Practice of Prelates (1530) Tyndale warned kings 
against priestly hypocrites who put them ‘in fear of the rising of your commons against 
you’. ‘If ye fear your commons, so testify ye against yourselves, that ye are tyrants. For 
if your conscience accused you not of evil doing, what need ye fear your commons? 
What commons were ever so evil that they rose against their heads for well-doing?’ 11 

In papal theology ‘obey God rather than man’ meant obey the Pope and the church 
rather than secular authority, when they clashed. But Tyndale’s object was to reject the 
political power of the church, personified in the Pope and Cardinal Wolsey, the effective 
ruler of England. Papal political power could be overthrown in England only with and 
through the power of the king. The Obedience of a Christian Man was adapted to the 
occasion - no doubt with the intention that Henry should read it. So long as Wolsey 
remained in office there was no hope for any of the reforms which Tyndale wished to see 
realized. Only the king could overthrow Wolsey, or the king in alliance with Parliament. 
The clergy asserted that translation of the Bible into the vernacular ‘causeth insurrection 
and teacheth the people to disobey their heads and governors’. They claimed that ‘these 
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heretics would have us down first, and then you [king and lords], to make all common’. 
Henry had to be convinced, for only with his full support could the Pope be got rid of 
without social upheaval; and Tyndale thought that “it is better to suffer one tyrant than 
many’." 

So the elevation of monarchical power in The Obedience had a specific and limited 
objective; for anyone who reads the treatise more carefully than Henry did, royal author¬ 
ity is balanced by repeated reminders that we must obey God rather than man. Worldly 
powers are to be obeyed only so far as their commands ‘repugn not against the com¬ 
mandments of God’. ‘Though the rulers which God hath set over us command us against 
God’, we still must not resist, ‘remitting the vengeance unto God...until the hour be 
come’. God hath ‘all tyrants in his hand, and letteth them not do whatsoever they would, 
but as much only as he appointed! them to do, and as far forth as it is necessary for us. 
If they enforce to persecute us any further’. Scripture examples shew us that ‘then God 
destroyed them utterly’. 15 But Tyndale left undetermined the question of who is to decide 
what God wishes. Anybody? Or only the elect? How do we know who they are? 

Above all, Tyndale insisted, kings must exclude the clergy from political rule. 
Churchmen are subordinate to the King. Their duty concerns the next world, not this. 
‘No king hath power to grant them such liberty’ as the church has assumed, and kings 
will be ‘damned for the giving, as well as they for their false preaching’. All ecclesiasti¬ 
cal jurisdiction and liberties should forthwith be abolished and taken over by the secular 
power. Until that is done ‘the Emperor and kings are nothing nowadays but even hang¬ 
men unto the Pope and bishops’."' 

I have often wondered whether, if Tyndale had survived until Edward Vi’s reign, he 
would have become a bishop. He was the most eminent English protestant theologian. 
He might have thought it his duty to rally to Edward Vi’s church, but he would have had 
to swallow a great many rude words about bishops and liturgies, about tithes and a state 
church. In the 1590s Francis Johnson, preacher to English merchants at Middelburg, 
cited Wyclif and Lollards, Tyndale and the martyr John Frith, to demonstrate that bish¬ 
ops were antichristian. 17 As for liturgies, Tyndale thought that prayer was talking to God, 
which could not be done satisfactorily by repeating words composed by others. Tithes 
‘were ordained at the beginning to find (finance] preachers and the poor people who now 
go a-begging’. Tithes should be confiscated, and divided between the poor and a fund for 
preachers (with no settled parish minister). There would not have been much left of the 
sixteenth-century Church of England if there were no bishops, no tithes, no liturgy, no 
church courts, no national organization of the church, no resident parochial clergy. 
Churches, Tyndale said, were for preaching in, not for singing or processions. Again 
Tyndale appears as the father of dissent rather than Anglicanism. 

For Tyndale, obeying God rather than man meant obeying God’s commandments in 
the Bible rather than the traditions of the church. But here inevitably a subjective element 
entered in. Who is to interpret the Bible? The Roman church preferred to keep the Bible 
in a tongue unknown to most subjects and leave its interpretation to the church under the 
authority of its hierarchy. How right it was! Tyndale’s agreeable hope that a ploughman 
might understand the Scriptures translated into English as well as (or better than) the 
learned had wide implications. How did the ploughman know he was right? Might he 
perhaps run the state more efficiently than some prelates? Shakespeare’s plebeian rebels 
in Henry VI, Part II, drew this conclusion; so did Hamlet, and King Lear seemed to agree 
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with them. 

Tyndale sometimes has difficulty in distinguishing between the priesthood of all 
believers and of all men. He said that a kitchen page who washes his master’s dishes and 
an apostle who preaches the word of God are equal in God’s sight. ‘The love that 
spnngeth out of Christ excludeth no man, neither putteth difference between one and 
another'. This anticipates George Herbert’s ‘A servant with this clause/ Makes drudgery 
divine'. For Tyndale all men are God’s sons; even though ‘they be not under the ever¬ 
lasting testament of God in Christ, as few of us who are called Christians be,...yet are 
they under the testament of the law natural’. ‘If the whole world were thine, yet hath 
every brother his right in thy goods’ when in need."* 

‘Christ is a priest for ever; and all we priests through him, and need no more of any 
such priests on earth to be a mean for us unto God’. So there is no need for a priesthood. 
“As good is the prayer of a cobbler as of a cardinal...’ Milton’s ‘the laity, as priests call 
them’, and Oliver Cromwell’s ‘so Antichristian a term as clergy and laity’ - and the 
“mechanic preachers’ of the seventeenth-century revolution 1 * - follow in Tyndale’s foot¬ 
steps. Tyndale criticizes the rich and insists on equality among believers. All the com¬ 
mandments can be reduced to ‘love God and love thy neighbour’, and in effect that 
means that they can be reduced to one commandment, for ‘We have God dwelling in 
us...if we love one the other’. 20 

Tyndale anticipates not so much the religion of the English state church as of Puritans 
and separatist congregationalists. He was martyred before religious ‘sects’ existed, but 
his influence extends to Milton and Bunyan. Like Milton, he had not much use for bish¬ 
ops or tithes or liturgies: he was always rather a doubtful Anglican saint, which is per¬ 
haps why his significance has been under estimated. 

The covenant theology is often seen as the hallmark of Puritanism. All the best books 
and articles on the covenant theology start from Tyndale, who appears to have introduced 
it to England. 21 As developed by later Puritans like Perkins, Preston, Ames and Sibbes, 
the covenant theology looks like an attempt to smuggle works back into predestinarian 
protestantism. God covenants with the elect to give them eternal salvation in return for 
faith in Christ’s sacrifice on the cross, by which he redeemed those who believe in him. 
The elect are not saved by their good works; and they cannot be known on earth. The 
only way one can know that he is one of the elect is by a strong but humble inner con¬ 
viction of union with Christ. A formal, legal and irrevocable act for our justification has 
been “passed and enrolled in that court of heaven between Christ and God’. It is a ‘con¬ 
ditional covenant’ into which men can enter freely. The elect believe because they are 
saved, justified by Christ’s imputed righteousness, ‘even then when himself knows noth¬ 
ing thereof’. 22 No man can be a member of the church unless he believes himself to be 
one of the predestined elect. Tyndale’s ideas profoundly affected this tradition within 
English protestantism. The covenant theology was developed fully by Preston, Ames and 
Sibbes, who coincided in time with a new emphasis on contracts in political theory and 
with new attitudes towards contract among business men and lawyers. The appeal to the 
business classes reached caricature form in Jeremiah Burroughs, who said that the 
covenant is ‘God’s insurance office’, at which we pay no premium. ‘You may be sure of 
his bond written and sealed, and he cannot deny it’. Man is bom in debt to God because 
of Adam’s sin: Christ has obtained easier terms for his clients. 21 As the Shorter Catechism 
of 1647 had it, ‘God must punish all sin, either in the sinner or in Christ the surety’. 
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The protestant emphasis on faith as against works goes with rejection of external aids 
to salvation, of sacraments as vehicles of grace. There is a direct relationship between 
each individual and God, with an emphasis on God’s promises in the Bible, on mutual 
covenants between the two parties. So the inner state of mind of the Christian becomes 
all-important, not his external actions. There are no saints mediating between man and 
God. 24 

Tyndale’s description of the covenant was accepted by many later theologians. God 
receiveth men ‘to be his sons and maketh a covenant with them, to bear their weakness 
for Christ’s sake, till they be waxen stronger; and how often they fall, yet to forgive them 
if they will turn again’. ‘Though forgiveness of sin be promised unto thee, yet challenge 
it not by thy merits but by the merits of Christ’s blood’. ‘When such things being before 
impossible...now are easy and natural, we feel and are sure that we be altered, and [have 
become] a new creature, shapen in righteousness after the image of Christ’. The sins of 
the elect are evidence of weakness, not of evil motive: hence they may remain assured of 
salvation. ‘So long as thou findest any consent in thine heart unto the law of God, that it 
is righteous and good, and also displeasure that thou canst not fulfil it, despair not; nei¬ 
ther doubt but that God’s Spirit is in thee, and that thou art chosen for Christ’s sake to the 
inheritance of eternal life’. ‘The Spirit of Christ hath written the lively law of love in 
their hearts; which driveth them to work of their own accord freely and willingly, for the 
great love’s sake only which they see in Christ, and therefore need they no law to com¬ 
pel them’. We are not saved because of our works; our works are the consequence of our 
salvation. ‘The deed is good because of the man, and not the man good because of his 
deed’. Works without faith are no better than ceremonies. 25 

‘Without a promise there can be no faith', Tyndale declared. ‘AH the promises 
throughout the whole scripture do include a covenant: that is, God bindeth himself to ful¬ 
fil that mercy unto thee only if thou wilt endeavour thyself to keep his law, and consen¬ 
ted that it is righteous and good, and fain would do it....Let love interpret the law, that 
thou understand this to be the final end of the law, and the whole cause why the law was 
given; even to bring thee to the knowledge of God,...that thou mightest love him again 
with all thine heart, and thy neighbour as thyself, and as Christ loved thee: because thy 
neighbour is a son of God also...’ This is ‘a freedom to do good only with lust, and to 
live well without compulsion of the law’. ‘Therefore is this no wild fleshly liberty, that 
should do nought, but that doth all things and is free from the craving and debt of the 

law’. 2 ' 1 


This is treacherous territory. It is easy to confuse true salvation issuing in good works 
with a desire for salvation accompanied by good works. ‘Beware of thy good intent, good 
mind, good affection, or zeal, as they call it’, Tyndale warned. Good works do not eam 


salvation: they testify to it. 


As Perkins famously put it, God accepts the will for the deed 


from his elect. But Tyndale did not go so far as Preston in telling us to ‘oppress the 


promises’, to demand salvation from God. On the other hand, the covenant helped to lib¬ 
erate those who believed themselves to be the elect from the constraints of a traditional 


status society. If they could demand their rights from God, how much more so from 
princes? If God could be held to his contract with his elect, why not the King with his 
subjects? So the High Court of Justice which condemned Charles I to death became for 
his prosecutor (and for Milton and many others) a ‘resemblance and representation of the 


great day of judgment when the saints shall judge all worldly powers’. 
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‘Natural man', St Paul had said, ‘understandeth not the things of God, but the Spirit 
of God only', without which such understanding is impossible. Tyndale said that ‘to 
steal, rob and murder are no holy works before worldly people; but unto them that have 
their trust in God they are holy when God commandeth them’. So it is important to be 
absolutely certain how we know when God has commanded something, and when he has 
not. How can we know with absolute certainty? ‘Faith in thine own works can never 
quiet thy conscience’. 27 Sir Simonds D’Ewes, a cautious man, calculated that he had got 
assurance from sixty-four signs or marks from several graces; but he admitted to himself 
that the assurance ‘is but conditional’. 2,1 Fasting for one day a week, Tyndale insisted, or 
at fixed times, is neither here nor there, nor is ‘saying of the gospel to the corn in the field 
in the procession week, that it should the better grow’, nor ‘a false kind of praying, 
wherein the tongue and lips labour...but the heart talketh not with God’. The passionate 
anger as well as the wit present in such remarks is one of Tyndale’s most attractive 
strengths. Things, not words, are what matter: ‘as a man rehearseth a tale of another 
man's mouth, and wotteth not whether it be so or no as he saith, nor hath any experience 
of the thing itself’. N 

The transition from a religion of ceremonies to a religion lodged in the conscience of 
the individual believer is a transition from a static to a dynamic theology. Ceremonies are 
fixed by custom and authority; the society in which they are all-important ticks over in a 
changeless routine. The appeal to the individual conscience opens up wide possibilities 
of disagreement. We might paraphrase Marx: ‘previous theologians had explained the 
world: Tyndale’s point however was to change it’. ‘If thou dost not act thou dost noth¬ 
ing’, as Gerrard Winstanley was to say. 

There was a paradox in protestantism: preaching was the way to produce a new crea¬ 
ture, free to cooperate with God; and yet when he found God, he knew that this was 
God’s doing, irrespective of his apparently free decision to acknowledge it. 
Predestinarian theology produced activist believers, who strove to carry out God’s will 
in whatever calling they found themselves. 

We must love our fellow-men, Tyndale tells us, since loving our neighbour is equiv¬ 
alent to loving God. It is no doubt relatively easy to love fellow sons of God but should 
we love all our neighbours? How should we treat the reprobate? At one moment Tyndale 
tells us that we should pray for their destruction. 30 But he also tells us that many repro¬ 
bates may receive God’s grace at a late stage of their careers, to the edification of their 
fellows. 

Tyndale’s high line on predestination opened up the risk of antinomianism. Once a 
man became aware that he was one of the elect through his faith in Christ, he became ‘a 
new creature, shapen in righteousness after the image of Christ and God our Father’. A 
new creature will ‘live a new life after the will of God, and not of the flesh’. ‘Now he 
loveth that which he before hated, and hateth that which before he loved’. Right faith 
‘maketh us the sons of God’. ‘New creature’ and ‘sons of God’ became catch-phrases 
among radical protestants down to Milton. 31 

Lord Brooke may have been recalling Tyndale in the opening words of his Discourse 
Opening the Nature of that Episcopacie which is Exercised in England (1641): ‘I aim not 
at Words, but at Things’. True experience of Christ’, the Puritan Thomas Taylor wrote 
over a century after Tyndale’s death, ‘is experimental’. It is not acquired ‘out of books or 
relations...but by experience of himself’. ‘Honour thy father and thy mother’, Tyndale 
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explained, ‘is not to be understood in bowing the knee and putting off the cap only, but 
that thou love them with all thine heart’.’ 2 

Tyndale himself deliberately broke the law by publishing the Bible in English. ‘Right 
freedom, and liberty from sin and from the law’, he wrote, following Luther, ‘is a free¬ 
dom to do good only with lust, and to live well without compulsion of the law’...‘The 
understanding of all commandments stands so greatly in love, that the very command¬ 
ments of God bind not where love and need require’. Milton shared that spirit when he 
wrote ‘the practice of the saints interprets the commandments’. JJ Bunyan’s Justification 
by an Imputed Righteousness (published posthumously in 1692) is a longer treatise on 
the same theme. ‘Take heed that thv conscience be not entaneled bv the law’. 


Sin...will make a law where God hath made man free 
And break through laws by which men bounded be. 14 


We can see how easily this doctrine could slip over into antinomianism. 

Antinomians hold that the elect cannot sin, are not bound by divine laws.” When 
Tyndale wrote ‘to steal, rob and murder...are holy when God commandeth them’, I pre¬ 
sume he was thinking of various patriarchs and others in the Old Testament who com¬ 
mitted such sins. But today - how are we to know what God commands us to do? The 
covenant theology offered no outward test of a man’s sense that he was acting according 
to God’s will. Yet Tyndale warned that ‘to follow one’s own lusts is not freedom but 
bondage ’.* 

A few quotations may illustrate my point: ‘He that loveth his neighbour in God and 
Christ fulfils all the commandments’ {New Testament, p. 4). ‘All inferior laws are to be 
kept as long as they are servants to faith and love; and then to be broken immediately, if 
through any occasion they hurt either the faith which we should have to Godward...or the 
love which we owe to our neighbours for Christ’s sake’ (my italics). Tyndale puts it 
strongly in Obedience: ‘A Christian man is the temple of God and of the Holy Ghost, and 
hallowed in Christ’s blood’. He is ‘holy in himself by reason of the Spirit that dwelleth 
in him’. ‘Let love interpret the law....Thy neighbour is the son of God also and created 
unto his likeness as thou art, and bought with as dear blood as thou art....Love is the light 
of the law, to understand it by’. Tyndale never tells us how we should behave towards 
those who are not sons of God, apart from saying that idolaters should be slain. 17 But 
apart from them, we cannot be sure who are the elect and who not. The greatest repro¬ 
bate may receive God’s grace, at any time. 

In the free discussion of the revolutionary decades of the seventeenth century those 
whom we call Ranters raised exactly this question. Laurence Clarkson said that at one 
time or another God had told him to break all ten commandments except the sixth -‘thou 
shalt do no murder’. He wondered innocently whether God might not one day tell him to 
break that one too. (Tyndale, we recall, had said that ‘to steal, rob and murder are holy 
when God commandeth them’.) Clarkson added ‘what act soever is done by thee in light 
and love, is light and lovely, though it be that act called adultery....No matter what scrip¬ 
ture, saints or churches say, if that within thee do not condemn thee, thou shalt not be 
condemned’. Not only Tyndale: Clarkson is almost quoting Luther, who said ‘whatsoev¬ 
er thou shalt observe upon liberty and of love, is godly; but if thou observe anything of 
necessity, it is ungodly’. ‘If an adultery could be committed in the faith’, Luther added. 
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'it would no longer be a sin’. Or take Calvin: 'the consciences of believers may rise 
above the law, and may forget the whole righteousness of the law’. Milton believed that 
the elect were 'released from the decalogue’. Seventeenth-century Ranters on principle 
rose above 'the whole righteousness of the law’ in respect of adultery. Clarkson taught 
that 'no man could be freed from sin till he had acted that so-called sin as no sin....Till 
you can lie with all women as one woman, and not judge it as sin, you can do nothing 
but sin'.'* 

1 am not suggesting that Tyndale sponsored any such ideas: he went out of his way to 
reject them. But doctrines which he did preach opened wide doors, through which many 
passed during the freedom of the 1640s and 1650s. Tyndale might be regarded as the 
father of antinomianism as well as of congregational independency. 

Tyndale early committed himself to saying that the Pope was ‘that very Antichrist’- 
a declaration of war. ‘It is impossible to preach Christ’, he declared flatly in The 
Obedience of a Christian Man (1528), ‘except thou preach against Antichrist’. 19 
Persecution and failure to preach are the marks of Antichrist. In the Answer to More 
Tyndale devotes many pages to establishing that the Pope is Antichrist: ‘As M. More 
feeleth that the Pope is holy church. I feel that he is Antichrist’. 40 But Tyndale also makes 
a point which later protestants developed: Antichrist is not ‘a man that should suddenly 
appear with wonders....Antichrist is a spiritual thing,...one that preacheth false doctrine’. 
He has existed in many forms. 41 

Among other heresies which Tyndale shared is soul-sleeping, the doctrine that the 
soul has no conscious existence between death and the final resurrection. 42 He no doubt 
got the doctrine from Lollards as well as from the early Luther. In defending Luther’s 
soul-sleeping against Sir Thomas More Tyndale said boldly, ‘Christ and his disciples 
taught no other’. The doctrine came as part of a rejection of the Roman doctrine of pur¬ 
gatory, which Tyndale thought destroyed ‘the arguments wherewith Christ and Paul 
prove the resurrection’. 43 

There is evidence for the doctrine’s fairly widespread existence in England. The forty- 
two Articles of the Church of England condemned soul-sleeping in 1553, though this 
clause was dropped in the 39 Articles of 1563. There is evidence for soul-sleeping beliefs 
in Bristol, Kent, Sussex, Lancashire, Cheshire, London and elsewhere. 44 The heretics 
Francis Kett and Edward Wightman, burnt respectively in 1589 and 1612, had been soul- 
sleepers. The heresy spread to New England, where Mrs Hutchinson claimed to have 
arrived at the idea independently. 45 The doctrine was attributed to Thomas Hariot; Sir 
Thomas Browne flirted shame-facedly with it for a time. 46 Richard Overton’s Man's 
Mortalitie appeared in the freedom of 1643, a serious defence of the sleep of the soul. 
Muggletonians and some Ranters were mortalists, and some Quakers were alleged to be. 
The greatest of the mortalists were Milton and Hobbes, 47 polar opposites in so many other 
respects. 

We should not attribute too much to Tyndale in handing on the mortalist heresy. He 
may only have given theological respectability and the dignity of print to ideas long cur¬ 
rent in the Lollard underground. But Tyndale clearly attached theological importance to 
the subject, and his words must have contributed to discussions among radical sectaries. 

Tyndale insists that ‘the scripture hath but one sense, which is the literal sense....That 
which the proverb, similitude, riddle or allegory signifieth is ever the literal sense, which 
thou must seek out diligently’. Understanding scripture is a matter involving textual crit- 
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icism, not inventing ‘tropological’ and ‘anagogical’ senses. 4 * That is why all men must 
have access to the Bible in the vernacular. How shall 1 know whether ye are that 
Against-Christ, or false prophets, or no, seeing you will not let me see how ye allege the 
scriptures?’ This opens up the Bible to discussion by laymen of the meaning, the liter¬ 
al sense as against allegories; textual criticism and rational discussion against mysteries 
and analogies and against the authority of an institutional church. 49 

Tyndale was not unaware of class conflict. His favourites are the godly middling sort 
rather than the lowest classes. ‘The rich (as James saith) persecute the true believers. The 
rich will never stand forth openly for the word of God’. ‘Woe be to you rich’, saith 


Christ’. ‘Prosperity is a right curse, and a thing that God giveth to his enemies....’ But 
God will come upon them as a thief in the night ... and destroy them utterly’. This last 
image of God as a thief was used by the Ranter Abiezer Coppe in I649. 51 

In The Wicked Mammon Tyndale lays down the economic obligations of property- 
owners in a way that Sir Thomas More particularly disliked. He told landlords to protect 
their tenants; not to rack rents or fines, not to oppress tenants by imposing new customs. 
They should not enclose to make parks or pastures of whole parishes, ‘for God gave the 
earth to man to inhabit, and not to sheep and wild deer’ - another Biblical sentiment 
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often echoed later.” William Dell cited Tyndale’s criticism of the universities and their 
reliance on Aristotle; he also quoted The Plow-mans Complaint (probably published by 
Tyndale) attacking divinity degrees. 51 ‘Man’s wisdom is plain idolatry’, wrote Tyndale 
in the Preface to his Obedience of a Christian Man. 

Others of Tyndale’s ideas were picked up by seventeenth-century radicals, e.g. aboli¬ 
tion of tithes, which Milton thought essential to religious liberty. Tyndale laid himself 
open to the accusation that he justified expropriating the rich. ‘Christ is Lord over all; 
and every Christian is heir annexed with Christ, and therefore lord over all; and every 
one lord of whatsoever another hath. If thy brother or neighbour therefore need, and thou 
have to help him and yet shewest not mercy but withdrawest thy hands from him, then 
robbest thou him of his own and art a thief’. 55 Ranters and Diggers took this up in the 
1640s. 

Tyndale’s writings remind us of an aspect of pre-Reformation life which we often for¬ 
get, and that we are encouraged to forget by a recent school of historians who wish to 
persuade us that everybody loved the pre-Reformation church, and that reformation was 
forced on an unwilling populace from above. Tyndale reminds us of the fear in which 
many people lived - ‘fear lest [the saints] should be displeased and angry with us, and 
plague us or hurt us; as who is no afraid of St Laurence? Who dare deny St Anthony a 
fleece of wool for fear of his terrible fire, or lest he send the pox among our sheep?’ The 
church of course got the propitiatory offering to the saint. The lesser clergy were terror¬ 
ized too: if the priest failed to make all the right gestures in the mass, ‘or make not his 
crosses aright, now trembleth he! How feareth he! What an horrible sin is committed!’ 
Tyndale insisted that these fears were used to extort money. The clergy ‘compel...all men 
to buy redemption and forgiveness of sins. The people’s sins they eat, and thereof wax 
fat. The more wicked the people are, the more prosperous is their commonwealth’. 56 

Time does not permit to give more than one example of Tyndale’s wit; but there is 
plenty of it to enliven his writings. The Pope ‘taketh authority also to bind and loose in 
purgatory. That permit I unto him; for it [purgatory] is a creature of his own making. He 
also bindeth angels: for we read of popes that have commanded the angels to put divers 
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out of purgatory. However I am not yet certified whether they obeyed or no’. 57 

1 give a few further examples of quotations from or echoes of Tyndale which I have 
come across. 

John (later Bishop) Bale’s King Johan was not printed until 1838, but it was probably 
written towards the end of Henry VIII’s reign, with later additions. It derives from 
Tyndale s Obedience of a Christian Man. 

John Hall ’s very popular The Court of Virtue (1565) also follows Obedience. (See pp. 
101-102 above.) Hall insists that there must be no revolt against royal authority; but the 
godly can contemplate with some satisfaction the ‘right hard judgment’ and ‘sore pun¬ 
ishment’ which will befall kings who rule unrighteously. 

Patrick Collinson, speaking of Bishop John Jewel’s Apologia pro Ecclesia Anglicana 
(1562), says ‘the whole burden of Jewel’s defence of the course taken by his church’goes 
back to Tyndale ( Godly People: Essays on Protestantism and Puritanism, 1983, p. 160). 
The title of the anonymous The unlawful practices of prelates (1585) echoes Tyndale’s 
The Practice of Prelates (1530). 

Alexander Leighton, An Appeal to the Parliament, or Sion's Plea against the Prelacie 
(1628), quotes Tyndale’s remark that you cannot preach against sin without beginning 
with bishops. 

William Prynne, in A Breviate of the Prelates Intolerable Usurpations (1637), quotes the 
same passage. 

Lord Brooke, in his Discourse Opening the Nature of that Episcopacie which is 
Exercised in England (1641) follows Tyndale closely in equating ‘presbuteros’ with 
elder. He was as fiercely opposed to bishops as Tyndale, and like him thought the Pope 
was Antichrist. His opening words were T aim not at words but at things’ (cf. p. 105 
above). He thought that ministers should be elected, and insisted (also with Tyndale) that 
every master of a family may and must read, pray, catechize and the like in his own fam¬ 
ily, if he have none that can do it better himself.’ 

William Dowsing the iconoclast possessed a copy of Tyndale’s Obedience ” 

Bunyan, in discussing Psalm 51, quotes and criticizes ‘Tyndale’s translation’ (though it 
is not in fact Tyndale’s). Like Tyndale Bunyan heavily emphasizes ‘claiming the promis¬ 
es’, ‘acceptance of grace’. It is difficult to think that Tyndale does not underlie passages 
like ‘It is God that worketh in thee to will and to come to Jesus Christ...Bless God for 
slaying the enmity of thy mind; had he not done it thou wouldest, as yet, have hated thine 
own salvation’. 511 

I have referred, semi-seriously, to Tyndale as the father of presbyterianism, congrega¬ 
tional independency, and antinomianism. My point is that he represents primitive protes- 
tantism, before it had split up into squabbling sects. Tyndale had only one enemy, the 
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political and ideological power of the Roman church. His lively mind ranged actively 
over alternative possibilities for God’s people. Charles II astutely perpetuated sectarian 
divisions by granting ‘indulgence’ only to congregations which accepted a sectarian label 
and a named minister. Interestingly enough Bunyan and his congregation had great dif¬ 
ficulty in deciding whether to call themselves Baptists or Congregationalists. Tyndale 
would have sympathized with their difficulty, and with their rejection of a state church. 

The Bible is a huge palimpsest, incorporating ideas from different individuals, differ¬ 
ent communities, different historical epochs. During the English Revolution radicals like 
William Erbery, William Walwyn, Gerrard Winstanley, Laurence Clarkson and Samuel 
Fisher were to point out that the Bible contained contradictions. 60 Rome had solved this 
problem by resort to ‘the traditions of the church’, of which it was the sole custodian. 
Protestants had no such cure-all, and this led ultimately to its fragmentation into differ¬ 
ent sects emphasizing different Biblical ideas and emphases. Tyndale antedates sectari¬ 
anism, and he combines ideas which his successors were to find incompatible. He repro¬ 
duces the full riches of the Biblical text by sacrificing strict consistency. For this among 
other reasons he has not been sufficiently appreciated, either by Anglicans or dissenters 
- or literary critics. But he more than any single individual made English men and 
women ‘the people of the Book’. Thanks to David Daniell, we can now begin to study 
seriously his place in history. 
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The Bristol 1526 Tyndale Testament - 

its Origin and its History 

Morris West 


O n 13 July 1782 Andrew Gifford, minister of the Baptist Chapel in Eagle Street, 

London and sub-librarian of the British Museum, made a will in the following 
terms: 

Whereas 1 have been earnestly requested not to destroy my manuscripts as I 
thought. I hereby desire that the said Messrs Ryland and Robinson will look 
over them and preserve those which they shall think proper (and destroy the 
rest) which 1 hereby give and bequeath to the Society of Baptists of Bristol 
together with my books, library, pictures and also my curiosities, natural histo¬ 
ry and the rest of my museum. I hereby give to the aforesaid Baptist Academy 
or Museum at Bristol.' 

Andrew Gifford preached his final sermon on 2 June 1784 at the age of eighty-four. He 
was in very great weakness and before the month was out he had died. He was buried in 
Bunhill Fields early on the morning of 2 July. 

The Bristol Baptist Academy report for 1784 records that the terms of the will had 
been followed and a vast collection of books and curiosities had arrived in Bristol. The 
whole collection was valued then at over £1,000 but in the 210 years since it may be said 
that the actual financial benefit to the Bristol Baptist College must be recorded as well 
over a thousand times that eighteenth-century valuation. 

Gifford’s intention in such a generous bequest was to advance educational facilities 
for Baptist ministers. The Bristol Baptist College dates its foundation as 1679 and is the 
oldest surviving Free Church college in the world. In 1770 it had been further developed 
as the Bristol Education Society, the foundation deed of which makes the case for an edu¬ 
cated ministry in these words: 

The importance of a liberal education more especially to candidates for the 
Christian Ministry is so exceedingly obvious that one might almost think it 
impossible any considerate, intelligent person should fail to be convinced of it. 

Yet, as is well known, there are some very worthy people who from a mistaken 
view of things not only call in question the importance of such education but 
even seem to imagine it rather prejudicial than useful. 2 

The intent of the Society was that churches might be more effectually supplied ‘with a 
succession of able and evangelical ministers’. Gifford had himself in 1780 made a gift of 
£100 to the College in order that, so the college report says: 
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There may be erected over the library a new room for a museum which room is 
30’ x 14’ x 18’ and is designed to be the repository of the valuable library, pic¬ 
tures and busts of the generous founder of it as well as such other articles as 
may be added to the collection by the friends and benefactors of the institution. 3 


o this new room that there arrived late in 1784 Gifford’s remarkable bequest 
first, of a natural history collection, of mosses, seaweed, fossils and rocks 
ere came the remnant of his coin collection, for Gifford was an expert numis 
id, an eighteenth-century learned volume of coins in the British Library con- 


The 


Thirdly 


books 


The 


Book of Hours. The printed 


a second edition of The Mirror of the World with its original leather binding. The most 
extraordinary of all of the bequests in the collection were the printed Bibles. These 
included a first edition of a Tyndale 1526 New Testament, Tyndale’s 1530 Pentateuch, 
his 1534 New Testament, Coverdale’s Bible of 1535, a first edition of the Great Bible, 
the Geneva Bible, the Douai version and two Authorized Versions from 1611, one a so- 
called He Bible and the other a so-called She Bible. 

Gifford’s skill as a collector of books was remarkable. No doubt his link with the 
British Museum kept him informed of sales. We have a record of one such sale namely 
that of 


the curiosities and truly valuable library of the late James West Esquire, 
President of the Royal Society, deceased...sold by auction by Messrs Langford 
at Mr West’s late dwelling house in King Street, Covent Garden on Monday 
29th March 1773 and the 23 following days (Sundays excepted) to begin each 
day precisely at half past eleven. 5 

There were 4,653 lots in the sale by auction and they realised £2,927 1 s. 0 d. A. S. 
Langley, writing in 1921, records that he has before him a copy of this catalogue, which 
contains in red ink the price given for each lot. Dr Gifford attended on three different 
days and made thirteen purchases at the total cost of £7 13 s. 6 d., including £2 4 s. 0 d. 
for Tyndale’s 1534 New Testament and 1 guinea for a 1546 New Testament published by 
Grafton.' 1 If it be asked how Gifford could afford to indulge his love and skill as a col¬ 
lector the answer is certainly not by his stipend from the Eagle Street Baptist Church, nor, 
one suspects, from whatever the British Museum paid him. There is strong evidence to 
suggest that his second wife, aptly named Grace, brought with her into the marriage what 
was then a considerable fortune of about £6,000. 

Interestingly enough, the dispersal of Gifford’s benefaction by the college in Bristol 
began within a few years of his death, when duplicates of books already in the college 
library were gifted to the Baptist College, Rhode Island. The chief founder of this col¬ 
lege was a former Bristol student, Morgan Edwards. It was that original Baptist College 
at Rhode Island which has now developed into the modem Brown University. 7 

Clearly, the outstanding printed book in Gifford’s benefaction was the 1526 Tyndale 
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published in Worms. It is a complete copy - apart from the title page - and is illuminat¬ 
ed throughout. Its present binding is almost certainly eighteenth-century. On the inside 
front page there is a handwritten comment, probably eighteenth-century, which says: 
‘For prooff of its being a 1st edition see a note at the end of his Address to the Reeder, 
wherein he writes “This is the fyrst tyme”.’ 

Tyndale’s actual quotation from the Address to the Reader says: 


Of a pure intent, singularly and faithfully I have interpreted it as far forth as 
God gave me the gift of knowledge and understanding that the rudeness of the 
work now at the first time offend them not but that they consider that I had no 
man to counterfeit neither was helped with English of any that had interpreted 
the same or such like thing in the Scripture before time... 


The pre-history of this copy we cannot trace back beyond the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Of course we may speculate on its survival, but we can only guess." Experts sug¬ 
gest that the illumination dates from the sixteenth century. If this be so, it may be that the 
Gifford copy belonged to an English merchant living on the Continent who was sympa¬ 
thetic to Protestantism and who bought it for his own use and arranged for it to be illu¬ 
minated. It could then have come to England in a later decade of the sixteenth century. 

That we are on surer ground by the third decade of the eighteenth century is evidenced 
from two sources. First in the Bristol Tyndale Bible itself, there is a newspaper cutting 
from May 1760 attached inside the front cover which reads as follows: 

On Tuesday evening at Mr Langford’s sale of Mr Ames’ books a copy of the 
translation of the New Testament by Tyndale and supposed to be the only one 
remaining which escaped the flames was sold for 14 guineas and a half. This 
very book was picked up by one of the late Lord Oxford’s collectors and was 
esteemed so valuable a purchase by his Lordship that he settled £20 per annum 
for life upon the person who procured it: his Lordship’s library being afterwards 
purchased by Mr Osborne of Grays Inn, he marked it at 15s for which price Mr 
Ames bought it. 

A further inscription in the Bristol Tyndale reads thus: 


NB This choice book was purchased at Mr Langford’s sale on 13th May 1760 
by Mr John White and upon 13th May 1776 I sold it to Dr Gifford for 20 
guineas which was the price paid for it by the Lord Oxford. 

Signed Jn. White. 

The second source is a letter from Mr Ames to Mr George Ballard dated Wapping, 
30 June 1743. Mr Ames writes: 


I cannot forbear telling you of my good success in buying at Lord Oxford’s sale 
a Phoenix of the whole library I mean the First English Testament that ever was 
printed in the year 1526. It has been thought that no perfect one was left from 
the flames. My Lord was so pleased in being in possession of it that he gave the 
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person (Mr John Murrey) he had it of 10 guineas and settled an annuity of £20 
a year for life." 


Incidentally, it is said of Joseph Ames that he had a propensity for tearing out the title 
pages of his books, and this could account for the missing title page of Gifford’s 
Tyndale.' 0 It is possible that he wrote the inside cover note which points to the Address 
to the Reader as evidence for it being a first edition - having first removed the title page. 

Edward Harley, 2nd Earl of Oxford was of course a highly significant collector of 
books and manuscripts and added to his father’s (Robert, 1st Earl of Oxford) collection 
of books - the Harleian Collection. The 1st Earl of Oxford was known to spend large 
sums on the binding of his books. His son Edward was known to be generous to a fault. 
This may be seen perhaps in the rewarding of Mr Murrey so generously for the purchase 
of the book. It is possible, also, that the Tyndale was therefore rebound whilst in the pos¬ 
session of the Oxfords. 

When the 2nd Earl of Oxford died in 1741, his books were sold by auction in March 
1742 and presumably were bought by Thomas Osborne. While Ames claims he bought 
it at Lord Oxford’s sale, our other source suggests that in fact he bought it from Osborne. 
The explanation presumably is that it was Osborne who sold Oxford’s collection of 
books anyway. 

Thus a known chronology for the Bristol Tyndale is: 


71730s: Murrey buys the Tyndale from an unknown vendor on behalf of Lord 
Oxford 

March 1742: Osborne purchases it from the Oxford sale 
1743: Ames purchases it for 15s. 

13 May 1760: John White purchases it at the sale of Ames’s books for £15 4 s. 
6 d. 

13 May 1776: White sells it for 20 guineas to Gifford 

Autumn 1784: the Tyndale comes with the Gifford bequest to Bristol Baptist 
College 

21 April 1994: a sale is agreed between the Bristol Baptist College and the 
British Library 


In the judgement of the Bristol College Committee, such a sale to the British Library 
was entirely within the intent and wishes of Andrew Gifford. He was an honoured and 
willing servant of the British Museum. What is more, the sale enhances still further the 
work of educating men and women for the Christian ministry which was so dear to 


Gifford’s heart. Finally, its presence in the British Library will enable the beauty and tra¬ 
dition of the Tyndale 1526 Testament with its illumination to be shared openly in perpe¬ 
tuity. Truly it may be said of Tyndale, as he himself translates in Hebrews II: ‘He being 

dead, yet speaketh.’ 
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The Temporal and Spiritual Kingdoms: 
Tyndale’s Doctrine and its Practice 


Richard Y. Duerden 
Brigham Young University 


S cholarship on Tyndale’s political thought has pursued two commonplaces: Tyndale 

follows Luther in erecting a separation between the temporal and spiritual king¬ 
doms, 1 and Tyndale’s thought encouraged the royal supremacy, caesaro-papism, 
erastianism. 2 These two views, however, seem to conflict. How could a distinction of 
temporal and spiritual government motivate the state to subsume the Church? How does 
a theoretical separation of Church and state entail their practical union? Tyndale’s texts 
open this and other gaps; establish separations and then cross them, in many ways; 
deconstruct oppositions upon which they are predicated, yet those moves do not disable 
the text but rather generate its authority and its historical impact. 

What do we do when Tyndale’s writings as transmitted, explained or glossed by his 
commentators pose such a paradox and halt us with such an aporia? We might try doing 
what Tyndale recommends in his Exposition of Matthew when a gap opens between sit¬ 
uation and doctrine: ‘I answer: Behold the text diligently.’ Diligence - the word is a rich 
one. It comes from diligere, and so calls us to read with rigour and love, interpreting in 
charity (as Augustine urged); and etymologically it calls up a method of reading as dis- 
legere (dis = away from; legere = to collect, gather, pick; wander through, follow, trace 
the footsteps; look at, read). The word diligence is etymologically cognate with decon¬ 
struction (de = from; construere - to heap together, to construct, to arrange; constructio 
= putting together, proper connection of words). But this construing will be a diligent 
reading, in the spirit of the later Derrida, who finds that gaps in textual logic open spaces 
where history enters a text and where texts enter and influence history: ‘My own con¬ 
viction is that we must maintain two contradictory affirmations at the same time. On the 
one hand, we affirm the existence of ruptures in history, and on the other we affirm that 
these ruptures produce gaps or faults in which the most hidden and forgotten archives can 

emerge and constantly recur and work through history.” 

I believe this evocation of di(s)ligent reading follows in the footsteps of and traces the 
spirit of Tyndale’s reading, which also seeks to open a text for a brightness which erupts 
and may blind. His Prologue to the Exposition of Matthew V, VI and VII opens with a 
series of analogies and metaphors for Christ’s reading and commentary on the scripture, 
as exemplified in his Sermon on the Mount. Christ’s exegetical method was to dig again 
the stopped-up wells, to open the locked gate, to restore the key, to pluck away the veil, 
to weed and clear the path. These he does by restoring a right understanding of the law, 
and the law is a key which opens (PS II, 3). The law makes an incongruity in our lives, 
a gap through which grace shines (PS II, 4). Thus Christ ‘plucketh away from the face of 
Moses the veil which the scribes and Pharisees had spread thereon* so that we again can 
'perceive the brightness of his countenance’. Good reading is to find an opening, a gap. 
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Bad reading, false glosses, clog and fill and tangle and obfuscate and lock so that the 
power cannot shine through. 4 

So. to behold the text diligently, we can read for the gap, absence or incongruity 
through which we may glimpse the power behind Tyndale’s writing. We may wander in 
the direction of the arrangement, look at the order of the examples and trace the foot¬ 
steps. look tor who is absent but implied, follow the one who is present by absence. 

Tvndale's clearest delineation of the roles of temporal and spiritual government 
comes in his exposition of the Sermon on the Mount. Thompson says it is the ‘largely 
unknown’ yet ‘important’ explication of his ideas on the two regiments. 5 

In the Prologue Tyndale sets up a problem, that the clergy ‘have so ruffled and tan¬ 
gled the temporal and spiritual regiment together, and made thereof such confusion, that 
no man can know the one from the other’ (PS I, 6). When in the body of the exposition 
Tyndale turns to an elaboration of the doctrine of the two regiments, he does so in 
response to a particular question raised by the Sermon on the Mount’s admonition that 
Christians not withstand wrong but turn the other cheek. The distinction of the two reg¬ 
iments arose as a solution to a problem: whether Christians may participate in secular 
rule, since secular rule employs force and violence, whereas Christians are admonished 
neither to inflict violence nor to resist evil. 

Tyndale explains, ‘Ye must understand that there be two states or degrees in this 
world: the kingdom of heaven, which is the regiment of the gospel; and the kingdom of 
this world, which is the temporal regiment. In the first state there is’ no hierarchy, but 
equality of persons before Christ. ‘Neither is there any other thing to do, or other law, 
save to love one another as Christ loved us.’ On the other hand, ‘In the temporal regi¬ 
ment' hierarchy is the rule (PS II, 60). 

In the spiritual regiment, each person is an individual, free to deny him or herself so 
as to serve or to suffer, and free to love others. In the temporal regiment, each is ‘a per¬ 
son in respect of other,’ and is defined by a relation and an office, such as ‘husband, 
father, mother, master, mistress, lord, ruler,...servant, subject, &c’ (PS II, 60-61). 

As to the question of resisting or using violence, says Tyndale, ‘I say nay, in the first 
state, where thou art a person for thyself alone...There thou must love...yea, and suffer all 
things (as Christ did) to make peace...But in the worldly state, where thou art no private 
man, but a person in respect of other, thou not only mayest, but also must, and art bound 
under pain of damnation to execute thine office,’ and so to punish or even slay evildoers 
(PS II, 61). 

In The Practice of Prelates Tyndale summarizes what this means: ‘Thus ye may see, 
that Christ’s kingdom is altogether spiritual; and the bearing of rule in it is clean contrary 
unto the bearing of rule temporally. Wherefore none that beareth rule in it may have any 
temporal jurisdiction, or minister any temporal office that requireth violence to compel 
withal’ (PS II, 249). 

Thus far Tyndale’s doctrine is wholly Lutheran. Luther’s insistent separation of spir¬ 
itual and temporal functions, as has been noted before (most fully in Thompson), is 
implicit in all the cases and instances Tyndale discusses. All but one, that is. The sepa¬ 
ration of Christian and worldly tasks covers all cases but Tyndale’s own, or Luther’s own. 
Here the absence opens. For each of them the main political issue was the separation of 
secular and spiritual authority. Each condemned popes and bishops for asserting tempo¬ 
ral jurisdiction, and Luther moreover castigated princes for attempting to hold sway over 
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souls. Yet Luther’s teachings on Church and state led some, notably the peasants, to rad¬ 
icalism and rebellion; some claimed direct authority from God and Scripture to reform 
or overthrow secular authority. And Tyndale’s teachings encouraged Henry VIII not only 
to restrict the temporal power and holdings of the Church, but also to subsume them. 
Most interesting, because most immediately paradoxical, is Tyndale’s or Luther’s own 
situations: speaking out to challenge and admonish both bishop and prince. What autho¬ 
rizes them to cross the divide? 

Luther acknowledges the anomaly of his situation, so he addresses it with irony. 
Opening his appeal to the nobles, he confesses, ‘I know that I shall not escape the criti¬ 
cism that I presume too much, in that I, an unimportant and inferior person, dare to 
address such a high and responsible class of society on very special and important sub¬ 
jects.’ Moreover, he is ironically aware of exemplifying what he condemns, as he fulfils 
the proverbial role of a monk dabbling in worldly affairs. His whole rhetorical endeav¬ 
our is, he says, an act of folly’, and so he comes to play the ‘Court fool’. 6 In the later 
tract on ‘Secular Authority,’ however, where he is most explicit about religious and polit¬ 
ical distinctions, he offers no explanation of his own practice; rather he drops the former 
persona, instead regards the rulers as the fools, and often calls them such. Luther’s 
embarrassment, irony and silence emphasize the absence. 

No less embarrassing should be Tyndale’s self-appointment as spiritual-political 
advisor to the realm. What outrages Tyndale throughout The Practice of Prelates is not 
only the use of coercive force by spiritual men in temporal or ecclesiastical offices, but 
the subtle and sometimes even gentle means by which they achieve such power, and the 
fact that they make themselves counsellors and advisors to princes: 

And to see how our holy father came up, mark the ensample of an ivy tree: first 
it springeth out of the earth, and then awhile creepeth along by the ground till 
it find a great tree. Then it joineth itself beneath alow unto the body of the tree, 
and creepeth up a little and a little, fair and softly....Even so the bishop of Rome, 
now called pope, at the beginning crope along upon the earth; and every man 
trod upon him in this world. But as soon as there came a Christian emperor, he 
joined himself unto his feet and kissed them, and crope up a little with begging 
now this privilege, now that....And thus, with flattering and feigning, and vain 
superstition, under the name of St Peter, he crept up and fastened his roots in 
the heart of the emperor, and with his sword clamb up above all his fellow-bish¬ 
ops, and brought them under his feet. (PS II, 27Q-1) 

This is also the model followed by Wolsey, or Wolfsee, whom Tyndale notes not only for 
his worldliness and policy, but also for his eloquence - and dissembling: ‘utterly appoint¬ 
ed to semble and dissemble, to have one thing in the heart and another in the mouth, 
being thereto as eloquent as subtle, and able to persuade what he lusted to them that were 
unexpert;...this wily wolf, I say,...shewed himself pleasant and calm at the first....came 
unto the king’s grace, and waited upon him, and was no man so obsequious and service¬ 
able’ (PS II, 307). 

When it is so condemnable for the spiritualty to climb into positions of political coun¬ 
sel through their religious motives and authority and rhetorical gifts, what enables 
Tyndale to advise and admonish king and commonwealth? The most significant absence 
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from Luther's account and from the usual scholarly ones is Tyndale’s own case, his own 
rhetorical practice. Here Tyndale occupies another position than that of the workaday 
chnstian living in both the temporal and spiritual realms. In the spiritual realm he is 
functioning not as an individual, but as the holder of an office which he feels compelled 
to execute. As teacher he advises the ruler as well as obeys him. That requires a certain 
authority. Did Tyndale indeed seek to exercise a rhetorical authority over temporal laws? 
If so. how did he assume this authority? 

Immediately prior to his discussion of the two regiments doctrine, Tyndale is engaged 
in his characteristic yet to us aporetic practice of spiritual-temporal admonition: ‘The 
office of the preacher is to preach the ten commandments, which are the law natural; and 
to promise them which submit themselves to keep them...everlasting life...; and to threat¬ 
en the disobedient with everlasting pain in hell.’ Yet it is positive and temporal as well 
as natural or Gospel law about which he preaches and warns: ‘Let the temporal sword 
take heed to their charge therefore’, for there are ‘temporal blessings...if we keep our 
temporal laws' and ‘curses...if we break our temporal laws’ (PS II, 52-53). ‘And let the 
spiritualty take heed’ as well, he warns (PS II, 54). But, in the meantime, ‘Verily, the 
rulers ought to make a law’; ‘Let, I say, the governors take heed how they let sin be 
unpunished’; ‘And the temporally ought to make laws to bridle the unruly party’ (PS II, 
54-5). He is exercising an authority, not a coercive, but a rhetorical and spiritual author¬ 
ity, which calls for legislation and provokes execution of the laws. How he may do so is 
implied by the structure of the argument, which rises to its conclusion and then, rather 
than concludes, opens into a new practice. 

Tyndale builds towards a severe doctrine of non-resistance and of the monarch’s 
supreme authority, then shortly afterwards abrogates that doctrine with a justification for 
his particular practice, as he places the supreme temporal authority under the spiritual 
authority of any preacher who can obtain the king’s ear. Turning to the question of 
whether individual Christians may exercise the sword, Tyndale justifies temporal rule, 
including punishment, by those who hold any temporal office. As his examples accrue, 
his direction, priorities and an unremarked hierarchy become clear. He discusses those 
in private houses given authority by the father to discipline members of the household; 
those in domestic society given authority by masters or magistrates; soldiers at war 
authorized and commanded to fight by the prince. In all these cases, the Christian is to 
act out of love, but in accordance with the authority and direction, to restrain wrong or 
even to slay (PS II, 62-4). 7 Then he turns to the right which the prince and others have 
over our worldly goods," and, penultimately, the obligation to suffer injustice rather than 
assume temporal authority on one’s own: if, rather than bestow authority, rulers inflict 
injustice; if ‘the law is unjustly ministered, and the governors and judges corrupt,’ then, 
Tyndale admonishes his readers, ‘there be patient, and ready to suffer ever as much more, 
whatsoever unright be done thee, rather than of impatience thou shouldest avenge thyself 
on thy neighbour, or rail, or make insurrection against the superiors which God hath set 
over thee. For to rise against them is to rebel against God’ (PS II, 64). Vengeance must 
be left to higher officers, and the putting down of rulers must be left only to God. 
Authority does not reside in the people; ‘The authority of the king is [derives from, is 
bestowed by] the authority of God’ (PS II, 65). Tyndale reminds us, ‘if thou mark well 
the difference of these two states and regiments, thou mayest soil all like doubts that shall 
be laid against thee’ (PS II, 67). 
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This apparent conclusion gives way to additional, final cases, where he discusses 
authorities which the development of the argument suggests are higher than the tempo¬ 
ral hierarchy. Here, immediately upon reiterating the difference between temporal and 
spiritual, Tyndale re-opens the connections. The difference is a conceptual separation 
rather than a practical one. In practice each individual functions in both worlds; each is 
subject to both kinds of authority, ‘is under both the regiments, and is both a spiritual per¬ 
son and also a temporal, and under the officers of both the regiments’ (PS II, 67). It is 
‘damnable’ for the spiritual officer to ‘withdraw himself from under the king’s correc¬ 
tion, if he teach false, or sin against any temporal law’ (PS II, 67). Note how the king’s 
jurisdiction extends over the spiritualty ‘if he sin against his neighbour, or teach false 
doctrine’ (PS II, 67). Tyndale gives the king jurisdiction over doctrine - part of the potes- 
tas jurisdictions . Most notably, not only is a poor beggar subject to everyone, but also 
even ‘the king is as deep under the spiritual officer, to hear out of God’s word what he 
ought to believe, and how to live, and how to rule ’ (PS II, 67; emphasis mine). This is a 
remarkable claim. Thompson has pointed out how the two regiments provide for 
Christians to use temporal force in their offices. We now can describe how the two regi¬ 
ments provide for preachers to prescribe to political rulers. The two regiments doctrine 
does not separate the spheres in practice, but only in concept. It empowers individuals to 
exercise violence when it is proper to their office, and it empowers preachers to direct 
how kingdoms should be ruled. It also grants licence to rebuke, to ‘spare no degree, but 
tell all men, high and low, their faults’ (PS II, 68). Of course, the doctrine does not guar¬ 
antee that magistrates will like such rebuke. Through this opening for the prophetic 
authority of the preacher shines an authority which blinds but also angers rulers: Christ’s 
preachers ‘shine in the weak and feeble eyes of the world...(soj accustomed to darkness, 
that without great pain they can behold no light....Now such schoolmasters shall find 
small favour and friendship with the rulers of this world, or defence in their laws’ (PS II, 
67-8). These preachers should come prepared to suffer violence, but never ‘in that state, 
come with a sword’ (PS II, 68). 

With the two authorities Tyndale subjugates the conservative clergy who claimed 
autonomy and exemption from civil law, and he also subjugates the magistrate - not to 
those clergy, for their failure to submit marks them as already outside the kingdom of the 
Gospel (PS II, 60), but rather he subjugates the rulers to himself and to the Protestant 
preachers who follow his and Luther’s teachings on justification and on the two regi¬ 
ments. For individual Christians seeking to reconcile religious and social practice, this 
doctrine makes good sense; for the preacher it makes for political authority. In a practi¬ 
cal and political sense, submission to the Gospel enlarges the Lutheran freedom of a 
Christian into rhetorical licence; as Tyndale had urged earlier, obedience grants authori¬ 
ty. The Christian preacher is entitled to speak out and to direct even princes. 

The authority Tyndale exercises is consistent with his view of the regiments; it 
emerges not from a contradiction but from a gap, an unarticulated breach in what we now 
call the wall between Church and state. The authority is not coercive; it is of the same 

nature as Tyndale’s creation of it is, namely, rhetorical. 

It appears that Tyndale has returned the spiritualty to the position it held under the 
papalist apologists of the investiture controversy. They held that spiritual ends are supe¬ 
rior to temporal ends, and therefore the pope should be held superior in political author¬ 
ity to secular rulers. The papalists acknowledged a distinction in powers, but one which 
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worked to the advantage and greater authority of the papacy. They distinguished two 
aspects of power: control ( auctoritas , imperium , directio ) and execution ( executio ). The 
pope held the authority and control, the direction of affairs, and the secular ruler carried 
out the execution of affairs.* So in Tyndale’s treatment of the two powers, it appears that 
the spiritual advisor directs the monarch in how to rule. But Tyndale’s treatment differs 
in important respects. He indeed re-enlarges spiritual authority, but he emphasizes 
strongly the corresponding subjection of the Church under the monarch with respect to 
all temporal laws and temporal goods. More significant is a subtler shift by which 
Tyndale presents implicitly an alternative not only to the papalist arguments but also to 
the arguments of the precursors of secular supremacy and caesaro-papism: John of Paris, 
Dante. Marsilio of Padua. All these precursors focus on the allocation of authority and 
power to institutions. Tyndale, like Luther, addresses the question on an individual level: 
in doctrine, to what extent are individuals under the regiments of Church and state, and 
to what extent can an individual Christian be justified in exercising temporal power, and, 
in practice, to what extent may an individual assume spiritual authority to prescribe to 
princes 0 The authority which Tyndale himself assumes, prescribing laws and directing 
rulers as well as subjects, he derived not from any institution - we have no record of his 
being ordained to any office higher than subdeacon. He leaves open the inference that 
any individual may assume the role of preacher, and he thereby leaves open to each of 
them, as occasion calls, authority to tell kings ‘how to rule’. 

This series of oppositions - spiritual and temporal government, rhetoric and violence, 
individual and institution - elaborates the distinction of spirit and body, which Tyndale, 
like Luther, expresses through the primary distinction, law and Gospel. This opposition, 
in tum. Tyndale regularly treats in terms of a simpler analogy: of inner and outer, the out¬ 
ward and apparent as opposed to what is deeply within, in ‘the ground and low bottom 
of the heart’. 10 In all these cases, the separation (to the extent that there is one) rests on 
the soteriological distinction between acts of faith and acts without faith, i.e., one way of 
distinguishing faith and works. Tyndale, however, like Luther, always stresses that faith 
and true works are not separate. Tyndale’s earliest text reminds us. 


Moreover, the law and the gospel may never be separate....For all that I do (be 
I never so perfect) is yet damnable sin, when it is compared to the law, which 
requireth the ground and bottom of mine heart. I must therefore have always the 
law in my sight, that 1 may be meek in the spirit, and give God all the laud and 
praise, ascribing to him all righteousness, and to myself all unrighteousness and 
sin. I must also have the promises before mine eyes, that I despair 
not. ..(Pathway, PS I, 11-12) 


The distinction of faith and works is not a separation; it is resolved in a movement - the 
opposition of inner and outer is in fact a movement from inner to outer; the state of the 
inner determines the outer. Therefore, if the heart is right, the deeds are holy. The heart 
cannot make itself right, but is made so by faith, and faith comes by hearing the word 
preached. (Remembering that ‘such a new heart and lusty courage unto the law-ward, 
canst thou never come by of the [sic] thine own strength and enforcement, but by the 
operation and working of the spirit.’") ‘Now is the spirit none otherwise given, than by 
faith only,...And as the spirit cometh by faith only, even so faith cometh by hearing the 
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word or glad tidings of God.’ 12 

Before hearers are transformed by such preaching, even God seems a tyrant to them 
(Pathway, PS I, 18; Mammon, PS I, 83). But ‘when the evangelion is preached, the Spirit 
of God entereth into them which God hath ordained and appointed unto eternal life; and 
openeth their inward eyes, and worketh such belief in them’ ( Pathway , PS I, 19). The 
inner state is transformed through an irruption of spirit. 

If the inner state can be transformed and if thereby outer works can be redeemed, then 
by extension the outer state, the temporal realm, might be redeemed, if its ‘heart’ could 
be infused with spirit via preaching. If the inside, the heart or core, of temporal govern¬ 
ment could only be sanctified, then the outer realm, the temporal realm itself, could 
become a kingdom of God. Throughout The Obedience of a Christian Man, Tyndale 
addresses the word of God to the king, the heart of temporal government. ‘Oh that our 
kings were so nurtured nowadays’ says his Preface, that like David of Israel God would 
harry the king to transform the inner man, ‘to meek him, to kill his lusts; to make him 
teel other men’s diseases; to make him merciful; to make him understand that he was 


made king to minister and to serve his brethren, and that he should not think that his sub¬ 
jects were made to minister unto his lusts, and that it were lawful for him to take away 
from them life and goods at his pleasure’ (PS I, 136). And at some point, perhaps soon, 
Tyndale assures his readers, God will indeed transform the tyrants: ‘And though it seem 
never so unlikely, or never so impossible unto natural reason, yet believe steadfastly that 
he will do it: and then shall he (according to his old use) change the course of the world, 


even in the twinkling of an eye, and come suddenly upon our giants,’ that is, tyrants (PS 


1, 142). 


Tyndale’s distinction of temporal and spiritual authority reveals a breach: the doctrine 
separates them; his practice bridges them, while the most basic elements of his doctrine 
prepare for and justify that bridge from doctrine to practice; and it is that breach in the 
separation which enables him to exercise a certain authority even over the king. 

Of course, anyone can speak out, if they are prepared to suffer repression. As Hotspur 
tells Glendower, who can call spirits from the vasty deep, ‘Why, so can I, or so can any 
man; But will they come when you do call for them?’ (Henry IV 3.i.52-4) Elizabeth 
Barton, the Nun of Kent, spoke out before Henry VIII as well, but she suffered death, and 
her words, though they likely gave Henry and his counsellors pause, finally went unheed¬ 
ed and were dismissed as a conspiracy of her confessor. Tyndale exercised the authority 
to direct, but did king or parliament hear or respond to his instruction? 

A diligent reading of Tyndale’s text and of the authority he assumes cannot, then, stop 
with the works themselves, but must Tead-away’ (dis-legere), must persist into the traces 
of his text left in the authoritative texts of his time. I propose we follow a path leading 
toward Acts of Parliament. 


An intermediate text between Tyndale and Acts of Parliament is Simon Fish’s 
Supplication for the Beggars. Fish, who ‘fled over the sea to Tyndale’ 1 ' and then smug¬ 
gled Tyndale’s New Testaments into England, followed Tyndale closely when he wrote 
the Supplication. The famous and outrageous list of charges in his opening paragraph is 
a digest of several pages from Tyndale’s Obedience (near the beginning of the section on 
Antichrist). 14 In addition. Fish follows Tyndale in his claims: 


- that the spiritualty have devised a separate counter-kingdom encroaching on 
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the monarchy ( Obedience , PS I, 147, 191; Supplication, 3); 

- that the clergy have robbed realms not only of God’s word but of wealth, 
peace and obedience to rulers ( Obedience, PS I, 191; Supplication, 6 and pas¬ 
sim): 

- that they have beggared the realm and made the laymen ‘viler than dogs’ 

( Obedience . PS I. 191; Supplication, 3); 

- that they hale off to Church courts, to Arches, and to prison any who resist 
their fees, and they accuse them of heresy ( Obedience , PS I, 234-5, 250; 
Supplication, 4, 9, 10, 11); 

- that the clergy seek honour, nches, authority, and to obey no one ( Obedience, 

PS 1. 147; Supplication, passim): 

- that the clergy have sapped authority from kings and emperors, have displaced 
them, and rule in their stead, robbing them of land, authority, honour and due 
obedience ( Obedience , PS I, 213, 247; Supplication, 6-7, 9-10); 

- that they carry on this diversion of wealth under the colour of freeing souls 
from purgatory ( Obedience, PS I, 243-4; Supplication, 10); 

- that even Christ submitted to the temporal sword and paid tribute to Caesar 
(< Obedience, PS I, 188-9; Supplication, 10-11); 

- that the cause that the people may not have the Old and New Testaments in 
the mother tongue is fear that clerical hypocrisy will become apparent 
( Obedience , PS I, 144-5, 215; Supplication, 11). 15 

And both seek not only to restore obedience and authority to kings, but to declare 
England free of allegiance to any foreign power.'* 

Professors Elton and Scarisbrick observe that it was in the summer of 1530 when 
Henry VIII began voicing his own claims to imperial status and England’s claims to 
national autonomy; up until then, Elton notes, Henry was at a loss, ‘at wit’s end’, suffer¬ 
ing a ‘bankruptcy of ideas’ how to proceed in his own case with Rome. 11 

It was also in 1530 that Cromwell wrote to Wolsey that he had been reading Tyndale, 
and Fish’s Supplication Cromwell may have been reading Fish late in 1529, if it is true 
that the Supplication was scattered in the streets as Parliament opened on 3 November. 1 * 
(And Cardinal Campeggio suggests the books were circulating at court in April of 
1529.) 20 It was during this parliament that Cromwell, in drafting the first version of what 
would become the Supplication of the Commons against the Ordinaries, wrote, and then 
struck out, what would have been the first official reference to Henry’s imperial status; 
this your most excellent realm and e mpyro .’ 21 

The Supplication of the Commons includes verbal echoes of Tyndale and Fish in its 
references to clergy as ‘ravenous wolves,’ 22 and it attacks church courts and canons at 
length, but Elton argues that what caught Cromwell’s attention and what he foreground¬ 
ed in his drafts to ensure the king’s attention, was the clergy’s encroachment on the royal 
regiment, expressed as the popular grievance that the ordinaries make laws without the 
king’s assent, which affect not only lay subjects, but ‘extend in certain cases to your 
excellent person, your liberty and prerogative royal, and to the interdiction of your lands 
and possession’. This attention-getter was followed by a second complaint that subjects 
too were vexed and troubled to peril of their lives, shames, costs, and expenses. 21 
Cromwell covered his tracks with references to the nation’s orthodoxy and abhorrence of 
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spreading heresy, 24 but the most inflammatory political material comes from Tyndale and 
Fish. 

Over the next three years the Collectanea Satis Copiosa assembled evidences to sup¬ 
port these first intimations of imperial authority, then, after the Supplication of the 
Commons, passing through Parliament in 1532, inaugurated an official reformation, it 
was followed in 1533 by the parliamentary statute which finally severed all legal ties 
between England and Rome, and which opened its preamble with the claim that would 
guide England for four centuries: ‘this realm of England is an empire.’ 25 

When Cromwell and parliament turned anti-papal sentiment into law, they followed 
Tyndale’s strategy. The year of Tyndale’s execution, parliament passed ‘An Act 
Extinguishing the Authority of the Bishop of Rome’. The preamble states that ‘the pre¬ 
tended power and usurped authority of the bishop of Rome’ rests on the fact that he ‘did 
obfuscate and wrest God’s holy word and testament’ so as to exclude Christ from the rule 
of souls and to exclude kings and princes from their dominion over bodies and goods. 2 '’ 
Tyndale’s strategy to undermine the Church’s political strength and to exalt the king in 

temporal rule became law within his lifetime. 

% 

In crossing the breach of temporal and spiritual regiments, did Tyndale exert an 
authoritative influence in temporal politics? He not only helped motivate the 
Reformation parliament; in a very circumscribed sense, it could be said that he launched 
the English empire. 
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Buttons and ribbons, hartgoats and 
hedgehogs, soleams and stellios: a wayward 

courtesy lecture for laborious fainty 
snoutnosed runagates on some words in 
Tyndale’s Old Testament but missing from the 

Authorized Version 

David Norton 

Victoria University of Wellington 


T ranslated into the words of the Authorized Version (A.V.), my title reads, ‘taches 

and fringes, wild goats and ferrets, bald-locusts and chameleons: a heavy little 
reading for servile faint fugitives with flat noses’. 1 This may not properly describe 
either lecture or audience, but it does give a sample of my subject: words Tyndale used 
in translating the Old Testament which are either not to be found, or not found in the 
same sense or use, anywhere in the Authorized Version. No theory lies behind this choice 
of subject. Simply I was working on the Old Testament and had a hunch that these words 


would provide 


manageable and illuminating sample of Tyndale’s language. 


Illuminating they certainly are, but hardly manageable: I am far from learning all they 
have to teach, and this paper is no more than an introduction to them. 

One might well expect a high proportion of archaism or obsolescence to emerge, and 
therefore that there would be a good deal of overlap with the vocabulary of the Wycliffite 
versions. To deal with this latter point first: only thirty-one of these words are also found 
in the Wycliffite versions. Tyndale’s declaration of independence is verified: he indeed 
was not helped 'with English of any that had interpreted the same or such like thing in 
the Scripture beforetime’. 2 

As for archaism, at most sixty-five of these 414 words were no longer usable by the 
time of the making of the A.V. 5 Half of these sixty-five are not recorded outside 
Tyndale’s work, yet they include readily understood coinages or oral uses not found else¬ 
where in written English, such as ‘firstbomship’, ‘headbald’. Tight-brained’ and ‘squar¬ 
ing-line’. The other half, words last cited by the OED no later than 1611, also includes 
readily understood words such as ‘clouden’ or ‘famishment’. Now, as with most of my 
points, a fair degree of caution is needed. Citations in the OED are only generally indica¬ 
tive of currency. Except with coinages, they necessarily misrepresent currency because 
they give the first written usage the compilers could find, and because written usage can 
continue long after a word has ceased to have general currency. 4 

Tyndale’s ‘the king of Egypt...merced the land in an hundred talents of silver’ (2 
Chronicles 36:3) affords an example of the difficulties of lists based on citations (and 
also of the degree to which speculation is involved in a study of these words). 5 The OED 
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cites ‘merce’ from 1483-1661, so one would say any of the subsequent translators could 
have adopted it from Tyndale. Yet Coverdale, Geneva and the A.V. all read ‘condemned 
the land in an hundred talents of silver’. The Geneva translators recognize that this is 
vague, unsatisfactory English, so they add in the margin, ‘to pay this as a yeerely trib¬ 
ute’. The A.V. notes against ‘condemned’, ‘ Hebr: mulcted'. ‘Mulct’ is first cited from 
1591. Here I think the probability is that ‘merce’ was no longer sufficiently current for 

the A.V. translators to use it, and that ‘mulct’ had yet to become current enough for them 
to risk changing the received reading. 6 

On a longer historical view of these words’ currency, about two-fifths (153 out of 
414) are still current English and are used by Tyndale much as we would use them. Some 
are as homely as ‘hedgehogs’, while some of those no longer current are as obscure as 
‘soleam’ or ‘stellio’. All three are creatures. The problem the various translators had with 
creatures was simple: they did not know what they were. The Geneva Bible is candid 
enough to admit this in its note on ‘solean’ (Leviticus 11: 22): ‘these were certaine kindes 
of grashoppers, which are not now properly knowen’. 7 Sometimes Tyndale resorted to 
what is, for him, a rare expedient, and transliterated, whence ‘arb’, ‘hargol’ and ‘soleam’. 
Sometimes he hazarded a guess, usually with a common or garden result, though ‘stel¬ 
lio’ and ‘taxus’ are exceptions. 8 Later translators often thought they knew better, but they 
were still guessing. ‘Hedgehog’, for instance, becomes ‘rat’ and, finally, ‘ferret’. 
Obviously the translators could vary from each other not through considerations of 
English but because they disagreed about the meaning of the original. Such variations are 
not of special interest here. What I will concentrate on are the changes that seem to 
involve questions of English vocabulary'. 

‘Buttons’, used for part of the furnishing of the tabernacle in Exodus 26, involves 

curious questions of vocabulary. It is obviously current English, and is attested from 
c. 1340. By contrast, the A.V.’s ‘taches’, introduced by the Geneva Bible and meaning 
some sort of fastening device, never had the same currency.'' Why the change? Did the 
Geneva translators, knowing that they were a recent invention, take ‘buttons’ as an 
anachronism? Or did they, perhaps, object to the implications of vain frippery, since but¬ 
tons were first used as decorations? 10 Motives rather of this kind may have led them to 
remove Tyndale’s references to luck, for luck is no part of a divinely ordered world. So 
it fortuned that’, ‘misfortune’, ‘luck’, ‘luckily’ and ‘lucky’ all disappear, as does ‘for a 


wager’. However, I suspect such motives did not apply here. The subject is the precious 


decoration of the ark, and the OED 's citations for ‘tache’ associate the word with gold, 


silver and rubies. 


I think a third explanation more probable. First, Strong notes that the Hebrew word 
means ‘a knob or belaying-pin (from its swelling form)’. This is also the basic meaning 
of ‘button’ before such knobs became fastening devices. But the context also demands 
the sense of fastening, for these knobs are used to couple the curtains together. I suggest 
that Tyndale used ‘buttons’ in spite of the dangers of anachronism and frippery because 
it best rendered the two meanings of the Hebrew demanded by the context. This shows a 
sharp lexical awareness and a willingness to play with the meaning of English words. 

The Geneva translators, still possibly troubled by those dangers, had a further reason 
for changing the word, especially if they were less sensitive to its double meaning. Their 
image of the covering of the tabernacle, as represented in the diagram inherited from 
their French predecessors, makes it difficult to visualise buttons as the method of fixing 
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the curtains together because the curtains are draped over a rectangular framework, and 
some of the taches are shown as being on the angle of the framework. ‘Tacheswhich 
had the generalized meaning found in the New English Bible's ‘fasteners’, avoids the 
possibilities of an incongruous image while keeping the sense demanded by the context 
and the connotations of preciousness. It is also general enough not to deny the implica¬ 
tion of the Hebrew word that some sort of knob was involved. The marginal alternative, 
also found in the key to the diagram, ‘hooks’, confirms that they thought carefully about 
how the curtains were fixed. I suggest that they relegated ‘hooks’ to the margin, although 
it was an easier word for their readers, because it went against the full sense of the 
Hebrew word, was too precise as to the manner of fixing, and lacked the precious asso¬ 
ciations. 


If there is a grain of truth in this, it shows both Tyndale and the Geneva translators 
considering the exact meaning of their words with care and sensitivity. Moreover, it sug¬ 
gests a special talent on Tyndale’s part for finding, on occasion, English words that 
sharply matched the range of meaning of the Hebrew. 

Another of the words on the list leads to similar suggestions, though the element of 
speculation is still greater. It is a word one might never have spotted but for Daniell’s edi¬ 
torial care, ‘plage’. Had he modernized the spelling and not glossed it as a ‘blow, stroke 
or wound', an obsolete sense of ‘plague’, it would have been taken as meaning ‘pesti¬ 
lence’. Now. it comes in a context where translators have frequently differed, 
Deuteronomy 17:8: three problems of judging are specified, in the words of Coverdale 
and the A.V., ‘between blood and blood, between plea and plea, and between stroke and 
stroke’. This makes sense: cases of ‘murder, legal rights or assault’ (Jerusalem Bible). 
Instead of ‘stroke and stroke’, Tyndale reads ‘plage and plage’, which Daniell and the 
OED invite us to read in the same sense as ‘stroke’. Geneva also reads ‘plague and 
plague’, but spelt in the modem way, as if the meaning is ‘pestilence’. There are two 
problems here. The first lies in the Hebrew: Strong tells us it means a ‘blow’ and implies 
a ‘plague’, and few translators can avoid making a choice between these meanings. 

The second problem lies in the limitations of historical lexicography already noted. 
According to the OED , ‘plague’ meaning ‘stroke’ originates with the Wycliffite version 
of Ezekiel 24:16, which comes directly from Jerome’s use of ‘plaga’, ‘a blow, stroke or 
wound’ (Lewis and Short). It was last used in 1538. Since both senses of ‘plague’ were 
current in Tyndale’s time, I suggest that he is doing as he did with ‘buttons’, reflecting 
the lexical range of the Hebrew. In short, he is punning (and surely he had no objection 
to the consequent alliteration)." Coverdale felt obliged to differ: he settled for one sense 
only and simple English to render it, ‘stroke’. Do we couple this with the OED's evi¬ 
dence and conclude that ‘plague’ as ‘stroke’ was losing its currency when Tyndale used 
it? If so, the Geneva Bible understands the Hebrew differently and is using ‘plague’ in 
the sense of ‘pestilence’. 12 Consequently, if the Geneva translators are following Tyndale, 
they misunderstood him. 

There is an alternative: ‘plague’, ‘stroke’, was still possible English in 1560; more 
sensitive to English vocabulary and to the nuances of the Hebrew than Coverdale, the 
Geneva translators restored Tyndale’s pun. If this is so, the OED must be modified 
because, as often happens, the English Bible tells us more about the history of English 
than has been so far recognized. Moreover, we have another insight into Tyndale’s sen¬ 
sitivity to Hebrew and English words, a sensitivity that the Geneva translators were intel- 
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ligent enough to recognize. By the time of the A.V. translators, the pun had become 
impossible. They, perforce, had to adopt Coverdale’s rendering. 

At least one more of these words seems to be used punningly, this time without 
reflecting multiple possibilities in the original. The A.V. reads simply and literally: ‘carie 
downe the man a Present, a litle balme, and a litle honie’ (Genesis 43:11). Tyndale uses 
‘curtesie’ for ‘litle’. The idea of courteousness suggested by what is really a form of 
‘curtsy’ is obviously apt and fits with Tyndale’s ‘according to the courtesy showed him’ 
(2 Chronicles 32:25). But Tyndale underlines the pun by varying the grammar: ‘a curte¬ 
sie bawlme, and a curtesie of honey’. He has drawn on colloquial usage (which is what 
1 guess ‘curtesie’ meaning ‘little’ is) to produce English that reveals his full imaginative 
engagement with his text. He had no intention of making a literary translation by his or 
his age’s standards, but here, as so often, he produces English his successors do not 
match. He is, as perhaps only Thomas More of his contemporaries recognized, one of 
the great writers of English. 13 

One of the most notable of Tyndale’s words rejected by later translators is ‘arses’ in 
1 Samuel 6. This was not deleted for reasons of propriety. 14 The two Hebrew words 
involved mean tumours, swellings or boils. Tyndale’s ‘five golden arses with emerods’ 
is therefore, in Hammond’s phrase, ‘a sophistication of the original’ (p. 23) that makes 
full English sense of it, again revealing a full imaginative engagement with the original; 
elsewhere the sense does not demand this addition, so he gives ‘emerods’ without elab¬ 
oration. Geneva (and the A.V. after it) sticks to the literal sense of the original, ‘fiue gold¬ 
en Emerods’. This makes Daniell’s point that Tyndale 'is determined to be clear when¬ 
ever it is possible’ (p. xiv), whereas his successors are more likely to be literal at the 
expense of clarity, a point that any comparison of obscurities in the A.V. with Tyndale’s 
renderings will bear out. But what interests me as much here is what the inclusion of a 
word such as ‘arses’ tells us about Tyndale’s biblical English. It is indeed an English for 
ploughboys. They know what arses are just as they recognize a hedgehog when they see 
one. A substantial number of Tyndale’s vanished words belong with ‘arses’ as what we 
might call basic English. 

Let me put the point the other way round before proceeding. About sixty, that is, one 
in seven, of this selection of words is of Latin origin. Of these no more than ten, at the 
outside, date from the sixteenth century. In short, there is almost no sign in his Old 
Testament work of Tyndale resorting to Latin coinages or inkhom terms. 15 Rather, his 
coinages are either like ‘firstbomship’, made from native English words, or transcrip¬ 
tions from Hebrew. Tyndale’s linguistic resourcefulness lay not in ransacking Latin but 
in marshalling the contemporary, often oral and dialect, resources of English. 1 * 

In general terms, here lies Tyndale’s most important contribution to the history of the 
English language and literature: he made what became the most-read of all English books 
into a repository of native English, giving that part of the English language an impor¬ 
tance and legitimacy it might otherwise have lacked. He hints at what he was doing when 
he writes, ‘which was a watch word as we say’ in the ‘Prologue to Jonas’ (Daniell, p. 
634): constantly he draws on ‘what we say’. 17 Now, this is essentially a familiar point, 
but a concentration on these words which did not survive through to the A.V. brings it 
out with special force because so many of them draw on common English. 

But it is worth finishing with two more specific considerations. First, this group of 
little more than 400 words, few of them occurring very frequently, nevertheless con- 
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tributes substantially to Tyndale’s attractiveness for modem readers. Many of these 
words have a fresh, energetic quality that is lost in the later versions. Take, for instance, 
his colloquial ‘and for a wager we get the better of them’ (1 Kings 20:25). This, made up 
of two phrases from the list, is obviously more lively than the A.V.’s ‘and surely wee 
shall be stronger then they’. ‘For a wager’ again renders the spirit of the text, not the very 
letter. ‘Get the better of them’ has the authentic ring of spoken English missing from 
‘wee shall be stronger then they’. 

Rachel is given a similar idiom after the birth of Naphtali. She says: ‘God is turned, 
and 1 haue made a chaunge with my sister, & haue gote y vpper hade’ (Genesis 30:8). 
The obscurity of the first part of this is clarified by the A.V., following Geneva’s lead: 
noting in the margin that ‘Naphtali’ means ‘my wrastling', it reads, ‘with great wrastlings 
have I wrastled with my sister’. But then the A.V. makes a change of its own, ‘and I haue 
preuailed'. This loses the colloquial energy of ‘haue gote y vpper hade’. I suspect that the 
reason for the change is that ‘gotten the upper hand’ was judged to give an image not 
found in the Hebrew, which is a verb meaning ‘to be able’. T have prevailed’ is therefore 
a closer translation. What is more, it is Tyndale and the A.V.’s usual translation for this 
Hebrew word in this sense. Nowhere else does Tyndale use ‘gotten the upper hand’, so 
we need to look at what is special to this context. There are three things. Because the 
phrase has a verb and an object, ‘gotten the upper hand’ can only be used where the orig¬ 
inal verb was intransitive, and preferably where that verb was not followed by a phrase 
( prevayle agaynst him’ [Genesis 32:25] is surely preferable to ‘get the upper hand 
against him’). Second, ‘get the upper hand’ can only be used in the context of ongoing 
struggle, whereas ‘prevail’ is often used in a context of completed victory, as in ‘thou 
hast wrastled with God and with men ad hast preuayled’ (Genesis 32:28). Here the 
implicit wrestling image of getting the upper hand would have been thoroughly apt but 
for the sense that the wrestling is finished. Third, ‘gotten the upper hand’ is especially 
suitable to a colloquial context. Rachel’s words are almost the only context where all 
three conditions are met. The one other possibility is Exodus 17: 11, but there an impos¬ 
sible play on ‘hand’ would have been created: ‘when Moses helde vp his hande, Israel 
got the upper hand'. In short, this and the previous example not only show Tyndale’s lik¬ 
ing and ear for colloquialism where direct speech is involved, but also his sensitivity to 
contextual meaning. The other versions miss the distinction between continuing and 
completed struggle. In passing, there is one other difference between Tyndale and the 
A.V. here that is redolent of Tyndale. His omission of T - ‘and have gotten’ - increas¬ 
es the concision and therefore, in this case, the spoken directness of the statement. 

As well as this occasional energy of colloquialism, Tyndale’s version has something 
of the energy of a dialect version. ,H I guess that dialect is responsible for ‘the ryuer shall 
scrale with frogges’ (Exodus 8:3), and that the A.V. revised this because it was not their 
London dialect, standard English (there was no need to revise for accuracy: the Hebrew 
is a single verb, not a phrase). An adverb is left to do the job of the unfamiliar yet effec¬ 
tive verb, and the force is lost: ‘and the riuer shall bring foorth frogges abundantly’. 

Second, though there is no evidence of contemporary popular response to Tyndale’s 
language, I suggest that Tyndale gave his common readers the best possible service by 
using their language rather than the resources of educated, written English. These words 
really do suggest not just an English for ploughboys but an English of ploughboys. Now, 
Tyndale was a remarkable student of language, whereas many of his readers were bare- 
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ly literate. Yet nowhere does he seem to be writing down to his audience. I suggest that 
colloquial, native English was his natural medium and that this contrasts with, particu¬ 
larly, the A.V. translators. A quick scan of the AV’s chapter summaries, to say nothing of 
a reading of its Preface, would reveal a preference for Latinate subordination and vocab¬ 
ulary when the translators are not constrained by the original and by the example of their 
predecessors. Not so with Tyndale: his Prefaces to his translations have the same collo¬ 
quial energy and urgency as his translation. No Bible translator’s normal prose is more 
like his translation prose. And yet that translation prose was usually a good literal ren¬ 
dering of the Hebrew. 1 * No wonder he thought that the Hebrew and English ‘manner of 
speakynge is both one’: for him, but for few other translators, it was. 20 

(David Norton’s Appendixes appear on pp. 289-344.) 
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Abbreviations 


a. 

A. V. 

B. 

C. 

G. 

G 1599 

Gt 

Gl 

Gt : 

LXX 

OED 

T. 

W. 

W 

W : 


Notes 

1. Reading’ is the only New Testament word here (Acts 13:15). 

2. ‘To the Reader’, New Testament, 1526, in Doctrinal Treatises (Henry Walter ed., 
The Parker Society, Cambridge, 1848), p. 390. These words are given as group 6 
of Appendix 2. That some come from one version, some from the other, further 
proves Tyndale’s independence. 

3. Appendix I pretends to be a complete list of these words but there are bound to be 
omissions. Equally, I have included some words which others may judge should 
have been omitted. Particularly rough is the tagging of words as obsolete or 
archaic in relation to modem English, but I have attempted it since it helps to 
focus attention. 

4. Monumental achievement as it is, the OED is incomplete in its work on the 
English Bible. Perhaps its most serious limitation is its failure to deal properly 
with Tyndale, especially with his Old Testament work. Tyndale’s Pentateuch 
and the Matthew Bible of 1537 are rarely referred to; the 1551 edition of the 
Matthew Bible receives more attention without recognition that it repeats both of 
these. Daniell discusses some of the OED 's failings with regard to Tyndale, p. xxi. 

A simple example of the general limitation is the phrase ‘in heat’ used of ani¬ 
mals. The OED 's first citation is from George Washington in 1768: ‘Music was 
also in heat and served promiscuously by all the Dogs’ (‘heat’ sb. 13). Yet, 208 
years earlier there is this in the Geneva Bible: ‘the sheepe were in heate before the 
rods’ (Genesis 30:39). Historical lexicographers are at the mercy of the written 
evidence they happen to find. Here Washington was the first writer they found 
using a phrase that was evidently hundreds of years old. I doubt if the Geneva 
Bible invented the phrase: probably it had already existed for years, perhaps cen¬ 
turies, in spoken English. The Bible not only gives English new words and phras- 


Ante 

Authorized Version (or King James Bible) 

Bishops’ Bible 

Coverdale, century 

Geneva Bible, 1560 

Geneva Bible, 1599 

First and second Great Bible 

First Great Bible, 1539 

Second Great Bible, April 1540 

Septuagint 

Oxford English Dictionary 
Tyndale 

Both Wyclif versions, Wyclif 
Wyclif Early Version, c.1382 
Wyclif Later Version, c. 1388 
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es; it also draws valuably on the oral founts of English. The most substantial ante¬ 
dating among the words and phrases on my list is ‘wipe out’: the OED's first cita¬ 
tion is a. 1842. 

5. Quotations from Tyndale’s Pentateuch are taken from Mombert’s old-spelling edi¬ 
tion, quotations from the Matthew Bible from Daniell’s modem-spelling edition. 

6. Tyndale uses ‘merce’ elsewhere. At Deuteronomy 22:19 the A.V., unprompted by 

Coverdale or Geneva, reverts almost exactly to Tyndale, reading, ‘they shall 
amearse him in an hundred shekels of siluer’. The OED cites ‘amerce’ (‘to punish 
by an arbitrary fine; to fine, mulct [a person]’) from c.1375 to 1863, and from 
1500 ‘with the penalty or amount expressed’. This verse from the A.V. is cited as 
the first example of a subgroup using ‘in’, though the A.V. is following Tyndale’s 
‘merce him in’. Perhaps the distinctions involved here are so fine that the first 
Westminster group of the A.V. translators, working on Deuteronomy, found 
‘merce’ acceptable in its adjusted form, ‘amerce’, whereas the first Cambridge 
group, working on 2 Chronicles, found it unacceptable. 

7. The vegetable world was similarly problematic. The Bishops’ Bible notes of 

‘mandragoras’, ‘what kynd of fruite this was, it is not certayne’ (Genesis 30:14, 
marg.). 

8. The Wyclif translators took ‘stellio’ straight from the Vulgate; they explain it as ‘a 

werme depeyntid as with stems’, and as ‘a worm that hath many bri^t iemmes in 
the bak’ (Leviticus 11:30). ‘Taxus’ (badger) is medieval Latin, ‘formerly some¬ 
times used in English’ (OED). 

9. OED cites ‘taches’ from the fifteenth century to 1668, and then in 1867 with direct 

reference to the Bible. 


10. The OED's first unambiguous citation for ‘buttons’ as fastenings rather than as 
ornaments is from King Lear , ‘pray you undo this button’. 

11. Hammond, who describes Tyndale’s ‘greatest quality’ as ‘his matching of simple 
and direct English to a care for the essential meaning of the original text’ (p. 38), 
gives a number of examples that support this line of argument (e.g., pp. 38-9, 54 
and note); among them he notes a pun, also on ‘plague’ (p. 39). A notable exam¬ 
ple of Tyndale’s liking for alliteration, revealed by this list of words, is ‘the 
pagiantes which I haue played in Egipte’ (Exodus 10:2). 

12. This is the sense found in both the Vulgate and the Wyclif Bibles, which have ‘lep- 


ram’ and ‘lepre’. 

13. ‘These wordes walke lo very goodly by the herers eare, & they make a man 
amased in a manner & somwhat to studye and muse’ (The Confutation of 
Tyndale’s Answer [1532, 1533]; The Complete Works of St. Thomas More [New 
Haven and London, Yale U.P., 1963 etc.], VIII, 725). 

14. Although the Bishops’ Bible translators were instructed ‘that all such wordes as 
soundeth in the Olde Translacion to any offence of Lightnes or obscenitie be 
expressed with more convenient termes and phrases’ (Pollard, p. 126), all the 
translators placed fidelity to the original ahead of propriety wherever this might be 
an issue. The Wycliffite versions are especially open to the charge of obscenity in 
view of later refinements of English. For instance at Deuteronomy 28:27, W1 
bluntly writes: ‘the paart of the bodi bi the which toordis ben sheten out’; W2 may 
perhaps show ‘more convenient termes’: ‘the pan of the bodi wherbi ordures ben 
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voyded'. Among the later translators, ‘piss’ is not deleted even though Coverdale, 
not knowing what Tyndale had written, offered his successors the alternatives of 
'maketh water’ (I Samuel 25:22 etc.) and ‘stale’ (2 Kings 18:27, Isaiah 36:12). 
Geneva introduces ‘buggerers’ (1 Corinthians 6:9). Tyndale’s ‘siege’, for which 
Coverdale offers the alternative of ‘preuy house’, is changed to ‘jakes’, and finally 
to ‘draughthouse’ (2 Kings 10:27); it would take a fine scholar to distinguish 
degrees of euphemism here. I have discussed later attempts to euphemize the Bible 
in The Wicked Bible and the Lexicographer’ (Of Pavlova, Poetry and Paradigms: 
Essays in Honour of Harry Orsman, [Laurie Bauer and Christine Franzen eds., 
Victoria U.P.. Wellington, 1993], pp. 50-69). 

15. I have suggested elsewhere that, for mid-sixteenth-century readers, ‘the English of 
the Bible, in spite of Tyndale’s desire to be understood by ploughboys, had a real 
element of the inkhom in it’ ( A History of the Bible as Literature, I: From 

Antiquity to 1700 [Cambridge U. P., Cambridge, 1993], p. 106). This is not a point 
to be pressed where Tyndale’s vocabulary is concerned. In general terms, the peo¬ 
ple did have difficulties with the language of the Bible, but few of the specific dif 
ficukies with Latinisms can be ascribed to Tyndale. 

The following words of Latin origin are those most likely to have had an 
inkhom flavour: ‘abstainer’, ‘adjuration’, ‘excommunicate’, ‘executer’, ‘inclosers’, 
‘interpretate’ and ‘uninhabited’. I have not included in Appendix II a list of 
Latinisms since too many fine etymological judgements are needed to determine 
whether a word is taken directly from Latin, particularly to determine whether a 
word of Latin origin had not already become a familiar English word. 

16. A. C. Partridge notes Tyndale’s use of the dialect ‘loweth’ for ‘low-lying country’ 

(.English Biblical Translation [Deutsch, London, 1973], p. 48). This comes among 
a number of valuable observations on Tyndale’s vocabulary; see also pp. 55-6. 

17. Unsurprisingly, the OED' s first citation of ‘watchword’ in Tyndale’s sense of a 
cautionary word or speech dates from his lifetime, c. 1475. 

18. I discuss dialect versions and show some of their attractions in A History of the 
Bible as Literature, II: From 1700 to the Present Day (Cambridge U. P., 
Cambridge, 1993), pp. 256-61. 

19. The extent and nature of Tyndale’s fidelity to the Hebrew is finely explored the 
Hammond’s first two chapters. My general point here is hinted at, pp. 25-6. 

20. The Obedience of a Christian Man (1528); facsimile (Scolar, Menston, 1970), fol. 

xvv. 
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The Decline in the Use of Latin for Will- and 
Testament-making in Early Sixteenth-century 

Bedfordshire 
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n recent years historians have placed increasing emphasis on the importance of 
understanding the contexts in which the ‘reforms, reactions and reversals’ of the 
reformation process were enacted.' A stimulus to (and sometimes a product of) the 
development of the contextual approach to Reformation history has been a growing 
awareness of the significance of the beliefs and attitudes of ordinary members of six¬ 
teenth-century society. Scholars have become preoccupied with the question of whether 
the ‘English Reformation’ was the result of authoritative action from above or whether it 
was brought about by popular demand from below. 3 In order to illuminate further this 
central question of Reformation dynamics it may be valuable to examine some of the lin¬ 
guistic contexts of Tyndale’s great work of translating the Bible into English. Was the 
vulgar tongue accepted in non-scriptural ecclesiastical documents? Or did the pre- 
Reformation Church attempt to maintain its authority and separateness by insistence on 
the universal application of Latin for Church activities? If so, how successful was the 
Church in that attempt and what pressures were there from the populace for change? One 
early-sixteenth-century ecclesiastical document which survives in sufficient numbers to 
be of value to the historian and which may provide some answer to these questions is the 
canonical will. The formularized character of late medieval wills has made their utility 
for historians limited and problematical, particularly where the evaluation of patterns of 
individual belief is concerned.’ However, the formal style of wills and testaments, 
reflecting as it does the complex mixture of canon law, common law and the principles 
of equity which characterized the medieval law of succession, does provide valuable evi¬ 
dence for the study of the tensions and changing relations between Church and laity. This 
paper will examine the evidence provided by the eight hundred wills and testaments 
recorded in the first three surviving probate registers of the court of the Archdeacon of 
Bedford. 4 

Will- and testament-making developed from the teaching of the early Christian 
Church that a dying man should make atonement for his sins by devoting a portion of his 
worldly goods to the relief of the poor and other pious purposes. 5 Thus, the ‘will’ or ‘tes¬ 
tament’ began as a form of charity which provided a motive for the right of bequest and 
which was closely associated with the last confession. 6 So close was this association that 
an individual who died intestate was suspected of dying without the ministrations of the 
Church. 7 During the medieval period the Church developed laws and institutions, admin¬ 
istered by the Church courts, that supervised and saw to the enforcement of testamentary 
bequests and thus the Church became involved in the law of succession. 8 The jurisdiction 
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of the ecclesiastical courts over bequests of personal goods (that is, chattels), of which 
the testament was composed, was firmly established by the end of the twelfth century 
and personal bequests were enacted by the executor of the will, who was regarded as the 
testator's representative on earth.* The ecclesiastical judge (normally the judge ordinary) 
enjoyed considerable and practical authority over the executor of a testament. He could 
compel the executor to render account at the end of a specified period and, if the execu¬ 
tor were negligent or guilty of misconduct, the ordinary could set him aside and commit 
the administration of the testament to another. 10 The Church’s jurisdiction over bequests 
of real property (land and most buildings) was a less straightforward matter. From at 
least the thirteenth century real property was expected to descend according to the rule 
of primogeniture, by which the entire estate passed to the eldest son." Although a 
landowner could alienate property during his lifetime, he could not, under common law 
rules, dispose of land at death. 12 There were few exceptions to this rule and where excep¬ 
tions existed (some burgage tenements for example, were regarded as quasi chattels and 
were devisable by custom), the Church did not enjoy undisputed authority over wills of 
land disposing of such property. 13 For most individuals, good works and obligations to 
offspring and relatives other than the heir at common law had, therefore, to be financed 
by personal goods and the Church courts were in theory denied any involvement in the 
disposition of most categories of tenure. 14 

The strength of the desire of many medieval landholders to enjoy greater control over 
the disposition of their property and to achieve a more wholehearted good end, in both 
the pious and the mundane sense, is demonstrated by the development during the 
medieval period of a device known as the ‘use’. 15 By this device, which was a form of 
trust, a landowner (th e feoffor), could transfer the title to his or her property to an inter¬ 
mediary or group of intermediaries known as feoffees to uses, who would hold that prop¬ 
erty to the use, or benefit of, the feoffor, or to a third party (known as the cestui que 
use ).The feoffor retained the beneficial enjoyment of the property if he so desired. The 
role of the feoffees was an entirely passive one, except where they were instructed to the 
reconvey the title to a third party. 16 Uses could be declared orally or in writing at the time 
of feoffment, or they could be declared in the feoffor’s last will, thereby allowing an indi¬ 
vidual's ownership of land to survive through the directions given to the intermediaries 
during his lifetime. 17 It is clear that the medieval use considerably diminished the impor¬ 
tance of the common law rules governing the descent of property because it restored the 
nghi of devise to landowners. The right to ‘bequeath’ real property at death is consid¬ 
ered by historians of the law to be the single most important reason for the popularity of 
the use during the medieval period. 1 " Through this device a landowner could provide for 
sons and daughters who would not inherit under common law rules, as well as use his 
real property to provide for the welfare of his own and others’ souls. The outcry after the 
abolition of uses by the Statute of Uses of 1536, which effectively brought a return to 
compulsory primogeniture, was sufficient to ensure that the right of devise was quickly 
restored. ,v The Statute of Wills of 1540 allowed the individual who held lands in socage 
‘full and free liberty, power and authority to give, dispose, will and devise...all his hered¬ 
itaments at his free will and pleasure’. 20 Prior to 1536 uses declared in a last will were 
recorded in ecclesiastical probate registers along with the testator’s instructions for the 
disposition of his personal goods. 

At the opening of the sixteenth century there were four styles of testaments and last 
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wills being recorded in the Bedfordshire probate registers. There are testaments written 
in Latin, which consist entirely of bequests of personal items. There are also documents, 
entirely testamentary in character, written wholly in English (or with only the formal dec¬ 
larations of name, parish and mental fitness of the testator recorded in Latin). A third 
group consists of documents that are clearly separate ‘testaments’ and ‘last wills’, in 
which the bequests of personal goods are set out first in a section that normally concludes 
with the name(s) of the executor(s). The bequests of land are set out in a second section, 
beginning: ‘This is the last will of me...’ In these separate documents testament and will 
might be written in the same language (usually in English, but occasionally in Latin). In 
the fourth style the testament might be recorded in Latin and the will of lands in English. 

This physical separation, as well as the difference in language, may reflect the state 
of law, outlined above, governing the succession to personal and to real property in the 
later medieval period. Those bequests that fell unequivocally within the jurisdiction of 
the ecclesiastical courts (personal goods) are recorded, at the opening of the century, pre¬ 
dominantly in the language of the Church. Bequests of real property, which theoretical¬ 
ly fell outside the Church’s jurisdiction, and which, more importantly, had not enjoyed 
an unbroken tradition of association with the last confession and the achievement of a 


good end, are sometimes recorded in the vernacular. This division was not new. The tra¬ 
dition of using English for the recording of bequests of real property was well established 
by the period under study and was employed for bequests of land of various tenure, 
although it may have originated in order to separate bequests of property which were 


quasi chattels but which sometimes fell outside the jurisdiction of the Church courts from 


wholly testamentary (ecclesiastically administered) bequests. 21 


Graph 1. Distribution of Latin and English Testaments in the Probate Registers of the 
court of the Archdeacon of Bedford in (he years 1500 to 1509. 
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During the early years of the sixteenth century changes took place in the distribution 
of these ditYerent styles of document. Most notable was an increase in the utilization of 
English for the recording of all sections of a testator’s last wishes. 22 Graph 1 shows that, 
at the opening of the sixteenth century, testaments were written predominantly in Latin, 
although testamentary bequests written in English were clearly acceptable to the Church 
courts at this time. 1 ' After 1500 the use of Latin for testaments declined rapidly, so that 
by 1505 English testaments formed the majority of those recorded. After 1509 the num¬ 
ber of Latin testaments declined steeply and the last Latin bequest to be recorded in the 
Bedfordshire probate registers appears in a will drawn up in 1519.These statistics are not 
entirely straightforward. The uneven annual distribution of wills may distort the pattern 
of change to some degree. Furthermore, if earlier probate registers had survived in the 
archdeaconry, they might have indicated that the progress of change was more pedestri¬ 
an than is suggested by these figures. Using these registers, it is impossible to establish 
when the use of Latin started to decline. However, the wills registered between 1500 and 
1519 clearly demonstrate the trend away from the use of Latin for testament-making and 
the speed with which Latin became obsolete for this purpose. 

This change must surely have been of considerable significance for the balance of 
power, authority and knowledge between Church and laity. 24 The executors named in the 
Bedfordshire wills were frequently close relatives of the testator, and therefore of a sim¬ 
ilar social standing. It is impossible to identify the occupation or rank of all the 
Bedfordshire testators, but they included husbandmen, horse-dealers and, possibly, 
villeins, individuals who were unlikely to be Latinate. 25 Even if a vernacular copy of the 
will were made for the executors, the copy recorded in the probate register, to which the 
ecclesiastical judge would refer, was at the opening of the sixteenth century likely to be 
in a language that was not understood by the executor or the beneficiaries of the will 
(other than the Church and its personnel). To have all existing copies of a testament 
recorded in a language that could be understood by everyone concerned must have been 
of immense advantage to the testator’s representatives and family. 

Why did this change occur? There is information in the Bedfordshire wills to indicate 
at least some of the determinants in this matter. As far as the archdeaconry of Bedford 
was concerned, there is no indication that the distribution of English wills varied between 
town and country, or between one particular parish and another. The pattern of distribu¬ 
tion is overwhelmingly linked to the date of the writing of the will, which may indicate 
that changes taking place in the rules and customs governing the devise of property had 
some effect on the form and character of wills and testaments. During the medieval peri¬ 
od limitations on the disposal of personal property were imposed by the customary prac¬ 
tice of legitim , which survived in some areas of the province of Canterbury until the reign 
of Elizabeth and which obtained in the northern province until the early seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. 24 According to this rule, only a man who left neither wife nor children could dispose 
of his chattels as he wished. If he left a wife but no child (or offspring but no wife), his 
personal goods, after his debts had been paid, had to be divided into two halves. One half 
constituted the ‘souls’ half and could be disposed of by the testator as he wished; the 
other went to his wife or children. 27 If the testator was survived by both wife and off¬ 
spring, his personal property would be divided into three parts accordingly. There is evi¬ 
dence in the Bedfordshire wills to indicate that this custom had not entirely died out in 
that county at the opening of the sixteenth century. John Browne of the parish of 
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Knotting, for example, who made his will on 11 June 1504, asked that all his goods be 
divided into three equal parts, one of which was to be kept to fulfil his testament; the sec¬ 
ond part was to go to his wife; the third to his sons and daughters. 2 * Such references occur 
in only a few wills and cease to appear after the year 1505; it is possible, therefore, that 
legitim became obsolete in the archdeaconry of Bedford in the early years of the centu¬ 
ry. The decline in the custom of legitim may have provided testators and their scribes 
with greater freedom where both the content and the form of the will were concerned. In 
surviving medieval will-formularies the tripartite division of chattels is set out, in Latin, 
and allowed little opportunity for individual taste or style.” With the decline in the heav¬ 
ily structured disposition of personal property, it is possible that testators, as well as their 
scribes and advisors, felt able to impose their own style upon the will. This may have 
facilitated the greater integration of bequests of personal and real property evident in the 
Bedfordshire wills, as well as the increasing use of the vernacular for all sections of the 
will and testament,* 1 Since legitim apparently pertained in some areas of the province of 
York after English had become the dominant language of will- and testament-making, the 
effect of its obsolescence should not be pressed too far; but it is possible that the decline 
in this custom did have some effect on the style and content of early-sixteenth-century 
wills. 


Graph 2. Distribution of wilb containing bequests of land recorded in the Probate 
Registers of the court of the Archdeacon of Bedford in the years 1500 to 1509. 
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The Bedfordshire registers indicate that other factors were influential in the decline in 
the use of Latin for testament-making. Graph 2 shows that during the same period in 
which Latin declined rapidly towards obsolescence, Bedfordshire testators were increas¬ 
ingly likely to include bequests of land in their wills. The use of English for will-making 
apparently received stimulus from the growing desire of testators to include, in their last 
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wishes, a type of bequest which had traditionally been recorded in that language. The dis¬ 
position of land by will became, during the early sixteenth century, an important factor 
in the achievement of a good end. This trend, combined with the lessening influence of 
medieval will-formularies may have been sufficient to ensure the declining importance 
of the Latin language for the recording of pious intentions. 

An unknown proportion of the bequests of land in the Bedfordshire wills may refer to 
property which was devisable by custom: the Bedfordshire testators were not scrupulous 
about recording the tenure of the property they bequeathed. There are, however, enough 
references to feoffees, to ‘per’ lands (that is, lands held through the use), and to proper¬ 
ty held in Tee simple’ to indicate that the increasing incidence of wills of land reflects a 
growing tendency of testators to declare uses in a last will. 11 It is possible that one rea¬ 
son for this trend was the greater degree of security enjoyed by the feoffor who employed 
this method. The extent of the Church’s jurisdiction over such declarations is a matter of 
conjecture. R. H. Helmholz has found that Act books of the ecclesiastical courts of 
Rochester and Canterbury contain many cases involving feoffments to uses, in cases 
where the feoffor was dead, although such cases ceased to appear after the middle third 
of the fifteenth century. 12 Helmholz suggests that the Church’s authority may have dimin¬ 
ished as a result of the development of a body of equitable principles, governing uses, by 
the courts of chancery. 11 By the later fourteenth century a disgruntled feoffor or benefi¬ 
ciary of a use could appeal to the courts of chancery with good hopes of success and there 
would seem to have been little need for the Church to continue to be involved in the 


implementation of uses. 14 The Bedfordshire wills indicate, however, that the declaration 
of uses in a last will may sometimes have created overlapping boundaries, and at other 
times complementary interaction between the executor of a testament and the feoffees to 
uses, which resulted in the Church courts maintaining some form of jurisdiction over the 
device. 33 The Bedfordshire testators frequently asked for their executors to be involved 
in some measure in the implementation of a bequest of land and it is clear that the execu¬ 
tors of a will were sometimes coterminous with the feoffees to uses. 3 * It is equally clear, 
however, that a group of executors was not necessarily coterminous with a group of feof¬ 
fees and that executorial authority over bequests of real property cannot be explained 
entirely in these terms. For example, John Hardyng of the parish of Harlington, who 
made his will on 12 April 1523, declared that his executors were to have the ‘rule and 
governing’ of two tenements left to his son William, but that they were to ‘make every 
year a true accompt before my feoffees on saint Katharine’s day in the Church of our 
blessed lady of Harlington’. 37 The executors’ authority over the subject of such bequests 
was therefore as the feoffor’s testamentary representative. The possible extent of an 
executors powers over the entire contents of a last will and testament is exemplified in 
the English will of Thomas Walcot of the Bedfordshire parish of Sandy (dated 20 
September 1505), which consists of bequests of both personal items and land. Thomas 
Walcot declared at the conclusion of his will that 4 Yt shalbe leful to myne executors and 
to Alow or otherwyze change here after any passed of this my last will iff it bethought 
by them to be for a better purpose for the profet of my wyffe or childem or for the exon¬ 
eration of my conciens’. 3 * Thomas Walcot’s confident declaration of what was ‘leful’ 
concerning the disposition of his property, a declaration made by other Bedfordshire tes¬ 
tators, reflects the wide-ranging powers enjoyed by a feoffor to uses. By vesting the 
executor, whether or not he or she was also a feoffee, with power to control the descent 
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of real property, feoffors could bring the full authority of the ecclesiastical judge to bear 
on the enforcement of a use.” The Bedfordshire wills show that there were many differ¬ 
ent forms and levels of interaction between executors and feoffees which cannot be 
defined within any firm parameters." 0 Declaring uses in a last will may have ensured that 
recourse to the courts of chancery to settle disputes resulting from the use was a last 
resort for disgruntled feoffors or their beneficiaries. Appealing to chancery was probably 
time-consuming and expensive. 41 A feoffor who declared uses in a last will could feel 
satisfied that he had done all he could to discharge his earthly and spiritual responsibili¬ 
ties in a relatively straightforward and inexpensive manner. 

If, as the Bedfordshire wills indicate, the ecclesiastical courts were involved in the 
enforcement of uses, they were actively supporting the individual landowner in his or her 
recourse to the use in order to enjoy a far-reaching and widely ranging control over real 
property. It is probably significant that the increase in the declaration of uses in a last will 
coincided with a surge of activity and discussion by common lawyers and the legislature 
concerning the device. A statute of 1484 had enabled the cestue que use to make a feoff¬ 
ment binding in law, whereas until that point the view of the common law courts had 
been that uses were nothing in law and functioned on an entirely moral basis. 42 This act 
had the effect of familiarizing the common law courts with lilies to land traced through 
uses, but there was disagreement among common lawyers in the early sixteenth century 
about the position and desirability of the device. Some argued that uses should be fully 
recognized at common law, while others viewed the use as a fraudulent device which 
should be abolished since it allowed the evasion of feudal dues. 41 The freedom to make 
a will of lands which the use provided was cited as an important determinant in the abo¬ 
lition of the device, in its medieval form, by the Statute of Uses. Feudal rights and ques¬ 
tions of freedom and authority were therefore central to discussions of the legal position 
of the use which was, by that time, employed by a very broad spectrum of society. The 
extent to which the use had become a truly popular device is indicated by an Act of 1504, 
which limited the powers of villeins as feoffees by vesting the villeins’ equitable interest 
in the lord. The act declared that ‘if a bondman conveyed lands acquired by him to feof¬ 
fees to his use, his lord was to have any right to enter them that would have been his it 
the bondman had been seised [that is, still possessed the legal title to that propertyl’. 44 
The Church was apparently supporting and facilitating the freedom of the individual to 
control the descent of real property; a situation that was perceived as a threat to the 
sphere of control, as well as to the income, of most other forms of sixteenth-century 
authority - notably to the rules of common law and the vestiges of feudalism. 

A financial motive may have played a significant role in the Church’s interest in uses; 
it was not only the common lawyers and feudal lords who were concerned with the fis¬ 
cal implications of the device. The flexibility of the use meant that land could be used to 
finance a variety of pious intentions, and bequests of real property could be made condi¬ 
tional upon the fulfilment of such intentions. 44 In the Bedfordshire wills 32 per cent of all 
testators who made a will of lands between 1500 and 1533 included specific bequests of 
real property, or profits from real property, to the Church, and this is undoubtedly a min¬ 
imum.Some declarations of uses were set out in detail in a deed or indenture that 
accompanied but was not included in the will (and was not normally recorded in the pro¬ 
bate register). 41 Thus sometimes only the broad intentions of a testator were included in 
his or her will; and bequests made to some beneficiaries may have been subject to pious 
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conditions set out in a separate document, or the subject of a verbal understanding with 
feoffees and beneficiaries. In such cases the declarations of uses in a last will may have 
set the moral seal on the uses as well as providing the means by which an ecclesiastical 
judge could compel their implementation. In 1530 an attempt was made by the legisla¬ 
ture to curtail the freedom of the individual over the disposition of real property on the 
grounds that such freedom was injurious to the state. An Act was passed which limited 
the rights of those who wanted to leave land to certain religious bodies. Gifts of real 
property made for a period of longer than twenty years, either for obits, or for the per¬ 
petual service of priests, or to churches, chapels or guilds ‘erected or made of devotion’ 
without corporation were prohibited. 4 * The passing of such an Act is clearly an indication 
of the attitude of the legislature towards the provision of land for pious purposes, and one 
which would not have been passed if such a practice had not been widespread. 

The Bedfordshire wills indicate how an apparently secularizing trend could be 
encouraged to develop within a traditionally pious sphere, where material as well as spir¬ 
itual gains were involved. Although it must be emphasized that the ability to devise real 
property may have been considered by testators as a means by which they could achieve 
a good end - and this had pious as well as mundane implications. The division between 
the sacred and the secular was a fine one, and the character of the wills under study is a 
reminder that secularizing trends during the early sixteenth century are not easily 
defined. The use, being a moral rather than a wholly legal device in the later medieval 
period, lent itself quite readily not only to association with will- and testament-making 
but also to the supervision, in some form, of the Church courts. The decline in the use of 
Latin for the canonical will may therefore have been, at least in part, a result of the 
medieval laity’s desire to control and safeguard their entire property and to ensure that 
their wishes concerning that property would be fulfilled. The Church apparently found 
the growing incidence of uses declared in wills to be advantageous and supported, and 
possibly encouraged, the practice. In this respect Church and laity were acting for mutu¬ 
al advantage. The practice of declaring uses in last wills, which operated on a potential¬ 
ly pious as well as secular level, was clearly a matter of concern for the secular courts. 
The tensions between one authority and another, between Church, state and individual, 
are clearly evident in the history of the early-sixteenth-century will. The increasing use 
of English for this document, which was of immense importance to sixteenth-century 
individuals, was perhaps a double-edged sword, representing, as it did, a diminution of 
ecclesiastical separateness, but for purposes that may have been perceived as safeguard¬ 
ing the sphere of authority of the ecclesiastical courts. The Statute of Wills theoretically 
brought the devise of real property firmly and fully within the sphere of common law and 
such authority as the Church courts may have enjoyed prior to 1536 was ended.The 
landowner no longer needed to use intermediaries in order to bequeath real property, and 
his beneficiaries had recourse to the courts of common law if such bequests were not 
properly implemented. In practice, the influence of the Church over the disposition of 
real property may not have died out immediately. 49 The courts of common law may have 
seemed to most ordinary sixteenth-century landowners just as remote and problematic as 
those of chancery, and there is evidence to indicate that some individuals were still pre¬ 
senting wills of land to the Church courts in the middle of the century. 50 Where the 
medieval law of succession was concerned, theory and practice were not always united. 
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he impact of the Reformation profoundly changed the visual look of churches. By 
1530 parish churches were filled to overflowing with objects given by the parish¬ 
ioners or bought from church funds. Sometimes lack of space was a severe prob¬ 
lem. A case from Norfolk shows how full churches could be: John Almyngham left £10 
for a pair of organs and £10 for a canopy for the high altar, but specified that if there was 
no space left for the canopy the money should be spent on a tabernacle for the image of 
St Andrew. 1 The inventories of church goods compiled in the 1540s are testimony to the 
hundreds of objects that could be within churches. The ‘small and unimportant church’ 
of St Martin Outwich has the longest of the Reformation inventories from the London 
churches, stretching to fourteen printed pages. 2 The inventories include gold, silver, cop¬ 
per and pewter objects; cloths and vestments, such as altar cloths, copes, surplices, hearse 
cloths, towels, banners, curtains, painted cloths; books - including the Bible, Book of 
Common Prayer, procession books; and furniture such as chests, desks and organs. These 
objects were just the movable items. Other features included the rood screens and stat¬ 
ues, murals and stained glass. 

Ten years later churches looked radically different. Candles were scarce, and the rood 
screens, plate and vestments had been sold off or destroyed. The walls had been white¬ 
washed and passages of Scripture painted on them, and even the altars had been demol¬ 
ished and replaced by wooden tables in the naves. The changes were not only visual. 
Objects had previously played an important part in the local religious practices: medieval 
wills show that altars, images, statues and lights were a focus for devotion and burial. To 
cite one example of thousands, Nicholas Talbot in 1501 requested to be buried in 
Berkhamstead in the chapel of Our Lady, ‘betwyx the ymage of our Lady of Pyte and the 
ymage of oure Lady of G[ra]ce’ and left money for the light over the high altar. 3 These 
items were broken up and destroyed. 

Yet amazingly there was little outcry about the destruction and sale of church goods. 
It is true that there was some physical resistance, especially in the West Country. In 1548 
William Body was murdered in Helston because of the heavy-handed way he was pulling 
down images and in Exeter a group of women prevented workmen from pulling down a 
rood screen in the priory of St Nicholas. 4 In London, too, there is an enigmatic phrase in 
an inventory of St Botolph, Aldersgate, ‘for mending the glasse wyndowes being broken 
in the commocyon tyme with shoting of gonnesV Even so, these examples are isolated 
and do not constitute a national revolt on the scale of ‘The Pilgrimage of Grace’. That 
this wholesale clearance of items during Henry VIII’s and Edward’s reigns was met by a 
lack of response is puzzling and some of the reasons will be explored. 

A small part of the answer may lie in the persuasive powers of the government at local 
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level. Between 1550 and 1551 the churchwardens of Stoke Charity, Hampshire had to 
report twice to royal commissioners and once to the archdeacon. 6 Although this was 
exceptional, regular checks were carried out to make sure that the government’s policies 
were being followed. Some of the official ‘visitors’ even took matters into their own 
hands if compliance was not forthcoming: at Hull they personally destroyed statues. 7 

The first important point to note is that the emphasis of the sales was upon the objects 
in churches, not the parish churches themselves. Parishioners could, and did, fight hard 
if they thought their church itself was in danger. In York the church of St Helen, 
Stonegate was sold and was partially demolished. While demolition was proceeding the 
parishioners secured an Act of Parliament that ordered the church to be rebuilt from the 
demolished remains." Similarly, at St Margaret’s, Westminster there was little resistance 
from the parishioners to the selling off of objects but when their church was going to be 
pulled down so that the stone could be used for Somerset’s new house in the Strand, 

The workmen had no sooner advanced their scaffolds when the parishioners 
gathered together in great multitudes, with bows and arrows, staves and clubs, 
and other such offensive weapons, which so terrified the workmen that they ran 
away in great amazement, and never could be brought again upon that employ¬ 
ment. 9 

In the minds of the parishioners there does seem to have been a crucial difference 
between their parish church and the objects within it. Similarly it was the parish church 
that seems to have held the affection of the people, rather than the monastery or friary 
churches. It may be significant that the monastic churches to survive intact were those 
already in use as parish churches. 

The objects within were a different matter. Before the Reformation many churches 
were careful to record their possessions and who had donated them, the donors some¬ 
times being remembered for centuries. The parishioners had been largely responsible for 
equipping their churches either through payments or bequests in wills, and whilst at 
prayer they would have seen the objects they had given or paid for around the church, 
whether curtains, towels, vestments or objects of precious metals. In contrast the 
Reformation inventories of the 1540s very rarely specify who gave the objects. The 
donated items become removed from the personal sphere and are treated as Church assets 
to be freely sold or destroyed. 10 

The acceptance of the selling of Church goods may have been because of the time- 
scale of the sales over a fifteen-year period between 1538 and 1553. A decree of 1538 
declared each parish must purchase a Bible (this was not taken up with enthusiasm in 
most churches); extinguish all lights apart from those on the altar, in the rood loft and 
before the Easter sepulchre; and remove any images that had been ‘abused with pilgrim¬ 
ages or offerings’." The final injunction of Edward’s reign concerning Church goods 
occurred in January 1553, giving instructions to seize all surviving goods except linen, 
chalices and bells. All other goods had to be sold, and the money - with all the plate and 
jewels - sent to London. Fifteen years is a reasonable time-span, especially when it is 
remembered that average age expectancy was probably less than forty. Within those fif¬ 
teen years parishioners could have become used to the idea that their church was chang¬ 
ing and plan, or react, accordingly. 
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Many churches sold off material and objects long before they technically needed to. 
One of the reasons for the 1553 instructions was that the Privy Council was worried by 
the number of churches selling off their plate and goods to the benefit solely of their 
parish. This seems to be confirmed by the churchwardens’ accounts: of a sample of nine¬ 
ty. sixty-nine record the sale of vestments and ornaments between 1547 and 1552. 12 Some 
of this may have been quick-witted parishioners seeing which way the wind was blow¬ 
ing and gaining revenue whilst they could; some may have been parishioners selling the 
objects into hands they knew were safe, as w'e shall see. 

However, the sale of goods may also have been supported by important parishioners 
who. although their ancestors had given the objects, may have had conflicts of interest. 
Conflicts of interest may have been rife within congregations with parishioners being 
churchwardens, guild members, businessmen and individuals and as one - or all four - 
could have had an eye for profit. The office of churchwarden originated in the twelfth 
century and its original function, which lasted until the Reformation, was as warden of 
the goods of the church. Usually there were two wardens, a senior and a junior, the senior 
retiring after a year, the junior taking the role of senior, and a new junior elected. 
(Women could also be appointed by parishioners as churchwardens and at Yatton in 
Somerset ‘My Lady Dame Isabell Newton’ held the office in 1496. 131 It is an important 
consideration that churchwardens were not put into office by the state, but were elected 
by the parishioners themselves, although politics probably played a part. 

The elected position is crucial as the results presumably indicated the wishes of the 
parishioners. At St Botolph Aldersgate a dispute broke out between the conservative 
‘farmer’ of the parish and the newly elected reforming churchwardens, which progressed 
through supplications to the Duke of Somerset to the eventual imprisonment of one of 
the churchwardens. 14 Many of the churchwardens were reformers and in Mary’s reign 
fourteen were called before the Vicar-General to account for their zealous selling of 
goods. 15 Evidence for the popularity of the views of churchwardens with their parish¬ 
ioners may be, perhaps, taken further in London, as three separate examples exist of one 
person being churchwarden of two different parishes in close succession. The mercer 
Richard Malory was a churchwarden of St Peter, West Cheap and then a churchwarden 
of St Pancras; William Merick was a churchwarden of St Martin, Outwich and then St 
Peter Le Poer; and John Royse was churchwarden in St Edmund, Lombard Street and 
then All Hallows, London Wall. 16 Assuming that they didn’t move into the second parish 
and then become elected, the ability to hold two churchwardenships shows the mobility 
of people and ideas. Churchwardens were important people, not only within the Church 
but also within the community: Richard Malory was Sheriff of London in 1557 and Lord 
Mayor in 1564, and out of the seventy-five guild-members who were also churchwardens 
between 1555 and 1582, five became Lord Mayor of London. 17 

The conflict of interest lay in the churchwardens’ responsibility for church goods 
whilst also being guild-members and businessmen. In London the grouping of church¬ 
wardens by guilds is noticeable. 1 * Out of the twelve members of the haberdashers’ guild 
mentioned in London inventories, ten were churchwardens. This was the highest per¬ 
centage (83 per cent) but other important guilds with churchwardens include the mercers 
(seven churchwardens out of eleven members mentioned) and the merchant tailors (five 
churchwardens out of ten guild members mentioned). One of the crafts that bought up 
enormous quantities of church material was the goldsmiths, but in this case out of fifty- 
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three guild members mentioned in the inventories, only six were churchwardens. These 
guilds - the haberdashers, mercers, merchant tailors and goldsmiths - ail benefited from 
the sales. The probable support of powerful guilds-members may explain why there was 
so little resistance from the guilds themselves. 

As well as the straight buying of goods for profit, some people seem to have bought 
goods, or stolen them, to keep them safe until Catholicism returned. (This may have less¬ 
ened the need violently to react against the sales.) In 1553 a vicar from Berkshire, Sir 
John Fawkener, bought four complete sets of vestments and copes, four assorted cha¬ 
subles, a spare cope, and an altar frontal, for £5 16 s. 8 d. which he sold back to the 
church at cost when Mary came to the throne. 19 Evasive action also occurred in London. 
At St Michael, Bassishaw the parson, John Anderton, bought a vestment of white 
damask for 20 s. This was the most expensive item recorded as being bought by a par¬ 
son, but two parsons at St Martin, Outwich - the old and the incoming parsons - bought 
between them 12 s. worth of goods; William Colwyn, the parson of St Antholin, bought 
a curtain of red sarcenett for 5 s., and the parson of St Mary Magdalene, Thomas 
Chipping, bought 20 d. worth of goods. The motives behind these sales were probably 
the safety of the goods. This was taken a stage further by Parson Graye, who was report¬ 
ed by the churchwardens of St John the Evangelist’s to ‘hath taken out of the same 
church a vestment of red damaske with the alb’ - as well as two other people having ‘in 
their hands’ parcels of plate and various vestments. 20 Although no reason was given, it 
was almost certainly for ‘safe-keeping’ against the church sales. The practice was com¬ 
mon elsewhere in England and sometimes it reached almost epidemic proportions. Out 
of forty-nine churches in Huntingdonshire, eighteen reported objects stolen in 1552. 21 

Although the sales and ‘safe-keeping’ are commonly discussed, the use of revenue 
from sales is rarely mentioned. As we have seen, after 1553 all the money, jewels and 
plate were confiscated by the Crown, but Fifteen years had elapsed since the first goods 
had gone from churches. Sometimes the sales seem to have been rushed, and with a mar¬ 
ketplace already full of similar objects, the goods could be very undervalued, a case in 
point being the sale of the tabernacles and fittings from St Lawrence, Reading for just 2 
s. 8 d., whereas in 1519 two of the tabernacles had been gilded for £1. 22 Even so, large 
amounts of money could be generated by the sales. All Hallows Lombard Street raised 
£76, St Dionis Backchurch, £51, but the highest was St Botolph, Billingsgate, which 
raised £231. 1 ' Even though these sorts of figures were uncommon, they do show that 
sales could produce much-needed cash, large amounts of which were spent on repairs. 
Some of these repairs were necessary from the injunctions laid down: at St Stephen, 
Coleman Street money was spent on new window glass, ‘as Imagerye was contrarye to 
the Kinges proceedings’, and at St Botolph, Aldersgate the glass was replaced because 
it was broken ‘in the commocyon time’. Whitewashing and the painting of Scriptures on 
the walls was a common expense, as at St Botolph, St Mary, Aldermary and All Hallows 
the Less, but the amounts involved were not large. 24 

These minor changes are to be expected, but what is more striking is the obviously 
very poor condition of the fabric of many churches, which is made explicit in some 
inventories. The inventory for St Ethelburga describes the church as having ‘fallen into 
such ruin and decay whereby it raineth in divers places to the great annoyance and dis¬ 
quietness of the whole parishioners’. Another ruinous church which was helped by the 
sale of goods was St Katherine Cree. The new income was used for ‘the necessarye and 
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nedet'ull reparacions of the said parysshe Churche whych ys very Roynouse [ruinous] 
and sore in decay’. 3 For centuries the parishioners had traditionally been responsible 
financially for the nave of the church, whilst the vicar or rector was responsible for the 
chancel. In some areas the parishioners were wealthy and this caused no problem; in 
Westminster the parishioners even financed an entirely new church, which was only fin¬ 
ished in 1520. However, the state of the ruinous churches could be seen as a sign of 
parish poverty. This was certainly true in the case of St Leonard, Foster Lane, where the 
church was in Ruyne and decaye’ and the ‘great povertie’ of the parish meant that it 
could not be repaired, except by the sale of the church plate. 26 In some cases an alterna¬ 
tive explanation might be that although the parishioners paid lip service to their finan¬ 
cial responsibilities and gave small donations, they were not willing to give larger 
amounts of money. Thus the new income, from the sale of goods, was a lifeline to many 
churches. The parishioners themselves may have encouraged it for that very reason and 
was presumably a powerful incentive not to complain too bitterly about the loss of their 
goods. In the case of St Katherine Cree forty-one people were listed as consenting to the 
‘Sale of these Ornaments’. Another example occurred at the recently burnt church of St 
Giles, Cripplegate. Here it was specifically stated that the new money from the sale of 
goods was used for the repairs, ‘...that the said money comynge of alle the salles of the 
said Churche goodes hathe byne converted Imployed & bestowed uppon the buyldynge 
of their Churche which yt is well knowen was burnt and for Tymber leade stone and 
other chardges.’ 27 After this a further statement was made that £100 would not finish the 
building for which the parishioners are charged. Occasionally the money was used spec¬ 
ulatively. At St Michael Le Quem £135 was used to buy three tenements and pay for the 
legal costs involved, and at St Mary Bothaw £42 was used, with the consent of the whole 
parish, to buy a house that would yield £8 in rent a year for the relief of the poor - even 
though the church was described as in ‘grete Ruyn’. 2K 

A 1552 list also survives from rural Huntingdonshire of what was sold or stolen, and 
how the money from the sales was spent. 7 ” Out of the forty-nine churches listed, thirty 
gave information on the use to which the money was put. The most popular use (twen¬ 
ty-three cases) was for church repairs. These ranged from the serious, such as at 
Allwarton for ‘glassing and mending the church, belles and church wall’ and at 
Uppwode for mending the steeple, to ‘whittyng and scripturing’ the interiors of church¬ 
es in three cases. The second most common use, with fifteen cases, was to give the 
money to the poor. This may have been a reflection of the concern felt about the giving 
of charity; a feature of the Reformation in the early 1550s. 30 Normally the money was 
just ‘bestowed upon the poor’ but at Somersham the churchwardens went further and 
gave the poor ‘vii towelles of playn clothe, vi of diaper, vi allter clothes of playn clothe, 
iiii allter clothes of diaper, ii payre of olde shettes, a vaile for Lente, one old surplesse 
and one rochett.’ Sometimes the poor never received the money. At St Maries in Hunt 
the money was ‘putt into the poore menes box, and the box broken and the money (29 s. 
10 d.) was taken awaye in the night’, which was a similar fate to the poor men’s box at 
Standground cum Farsett which was robbed of £4 ‘on St Peteres Even before the first 
inventorye made’. The Final use of the money, in seven cases, was for projects such as 
bridge-building, the clearance of dykes and the maintenance of highways. The forcible 
nature of the sales may therefore have been lessened by the realization that the money 
would remain in the community, whether as charity to help the poor or to improve 
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aspects of the local area. 

So far the sales in the 1540s have been discussed almost solely in terms of that 
decade, but they need to be put in a broader context. The debate about strength of late 
medieval religion rages between the two schools of thought: the conservative ‘tradition¬ 
al’ medieval religion versus a popular Reformation. However, what is evident is that 
people were prepared to accept changes, and indeed many of the changes to churches at 
the Reformation had been happening in piecemeal fashion for centuries before. In 1547, 
at St Dunstan-in-the-East, the ‘BattyImentes of the higher parte of the North parte of the 
sayde Church ffell vpon the North Yle ... with such vyolence and greate wayte that with 
the fall therof yt brake asounder the greate Beames and tymbers of the Roffe.” 1 Not sur¬ 
prisingly this caused a severe problem, but it was made much worse because ‘there was 
no money in the church [and so] yt was thought necessary to make mony and sell suche 
plate as might be best spared.’ In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries bishops sometimes 
removed gold and silver from shrines to pay for the Crusades. Another way churches 


were transformed during the Reformation was by the whitewashing of walls. (Ironically 


many of the finest medieval church paintings that have survived did so because they 


were whitewashed at the Reformation and have since been uncovered.) However, white¬ 


washing was not a new idea suddenly sprung upon the churches: medieval churches had 
been whitewashed inside and out as is shown by the churchwardens’ accounts. At St 
Mary at Hill, St Katherine’s chapel was probably lime washed in 1504-5 and again in 
1525-6; at St Andrews, Canterbury the church walls were ‘washed’ in 1504-7 and 
whitened in 1519-20; at Salisbury the church of St Edmund had its walls cleaned in 
1534—5. J2 This whitewashing may have been for the exterior of the church, for medieval 
churches were usually white to look at, and also for the interior which may have been 
necessary in pre-Reformation churches because of the number of candles burning and 
the associated blackening. 

The sale of goods represented a major change to the appearance of a church but the 
impact may have been lessened as the church fabric and contents were constantly 
changed. A person born in 1495 would have witnessed many changes to the layout of his 
parish church, which was not static, but a visually dynamic, evolving and ever-changing 
building. This can be illustrated by again looking at the churchwardens’ accounts, for 
which two will suffice. The London church of St Mary at Hill had new pews in 
1500-1501, 1504-5, 1512-3, 1523-4, 1534-5; it had numerous additions and changes to 
its fabric - new windows in 1503-4, a new south aisle in 1504-5, windows put in the 
steeple, and new bells in 1510-11 and major work to the aisle in 1526. In St Andrews, 
Canterbury new additions were not unknown: a new pulpit and bells in 1504-7, a new 
clock in 1507-8, a new rood loft in 1508-9, a new window in 1512-13, a new organ in 
1513-14." (Unfortunately from the late 1520s to the 1540s the accounts for this church 
are missing.) Such building works can be multiplied many times in the remaining extent 
churchwardens’ accounts. 


In greater or lesser measure churches had been changing for centuries, and the 
Reformation, albeit with a much greater impact, was just one more change. Indeed the 
introduction of the Bible into churches meant adding another item into already crowd¬ 
ed churches. The ‘last shall be first’ was true in this case: the introduction of Scripture 
meant the removal of long established practices. The lack of response nationally was 
probably a reflection of the ability of parishioners to accept and welcome new ideas and 
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tum them to their advantage. To the parishioners it was the religion and church at the 
heart of their parish that was important, not the contents within it. 
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Erasmus and Tyndale on Bible-reading 

Matthew DeCoursey 
Catholic University of America 


T he relation between Erasmus and the Reformation has been widely discussed, yet 

Erasmus’ undoubted influence on William Tyndale has been little analyzed. In 
common with other reformers, William Tyndale learned to read the Bible from 
Erasmus. His reading of Erasmus, nevertheless, was not straightforward or simple, and 
certainly his theological conclusions were not the same. 

Erasmus set out his conception of Bible-reading in his Ratio verae theologiae of 
1518. and those same principles are to be found throughout his writings of that time and 
later. Yet Tyndale’s understanding of Bible-reading does not derive from this source, I 
will argue here, as much as from the Enchiridion militis christiani of 1503, which 
Tyndale had translated. 1 Even at that, Tyndale’s reading of Erasmus was selective and 
idiosyncratic. Nevertheless, the result is not arbitrary, but derives from an Erasmianism 
reduced to its philological elements, ignoring the rhetorical theology that dominates 
Erasmus’ mature hermeneutic. 

Erasmus’ rhetorical theology is now very well known. It is Christocentric, in that the 
figure of Christ as a personality, as a perfect God-man, is central to it. The Erasmus of 
1516-18 wishes the character of Christ to be known to all, to become alive in believers 


from their reading of the Scriptures. In the Introduction to the New Testament, he had 
mentioned the veneration of images and gone on: 


[An image] represents only the form of the body - if indeed it represents any¬ 
thing of Him - but these writings bring you the living image of His holy mind 
and the speaking, healing, dying, rising Christ Himself, and thus they render 
Him so fully present that you would see less if you gazed upon Him with your 
very eyes. 2 


A number of commentators over the last thirty years have remarked on this presence of 
Christ in Scripture as central to Erasmus’ theology. 1 Most recently, Manfred Hoffmann 
has dubbed this element ‘Christ’s inverbation in Scripture’. 4 Christ is viewed as the 
author of Scripture, and, by the signifying power of language, Erasmus thought that he 
could become present to the reader, inspiring readers by his own character made of per¬ 
fect virtues. 

For Erasmus, one of the ways of seeing someone’s character in discourse is through 
the philological analysis of narrative and descriptive passages. In the Ecclesiastes of 
1535, Erasmus demonstrates to the preacher how he can impress upon the congregation 
that Jesus had wonderful qualities of goodness, charity and gentleness. 5 He asks the 
preacher to carry out a careful and vivid exposition of the story of the paralytic told in 
Matthew 9:2-8 and Luke 5:18-26. In the process, naturally one must understand all the 
vocabulary in the two versions of the story, and one must compare word usage with other 
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sources. In this case Erasmus thinks it would be good to read ‘books of the physicians’ 
in order to grasp the nature of paralysis.*' Once a true understanding of the text is found 
through philology, that is, comparison with other ancient texts, the reader can discover 
the true acts and therefore the perfect character of Christ. 

Philology has then an important role in Erasmus’ view of Bible-reading. It is neces¬ 
sary, if Christ’s character is to be seen vividly and accurately, that the details of each 
story be read well. Therefore one must read each word in the New Testament according 
to the most accurate possible techniques. For Erasmus, these techniques were those he 
had learned from Lorenzo Valla. Each word, in Erasmus’ view, must be compared with 
the usage previous to, and contemporary with, the text under scrutiny. For example, 
Erasmus discusses whether the Greek word pistis in its pagan usage previous to the New 
Testament can reasonably be translated into Latin as fides 7 This kind of philology 
requires enormous learning, as the commentator must be able to produce a range of 
examples of each word, and examine whether they do indeed mean the same thing. 

Character is the object, for Erasmus, of philological reading. Not only is Christ the 
centre of Bible-reading, but Cicero’s character is the centre in reading his works. 
Erasmus has two principal metaphors to describe the appearance of the author in the text. 
One is of the work as a mirror of the author’s mind," and the other is of a spring: the 
mind produces language as a source produces water, and that water, whether pure or pol¬ 
luted, flows out to be drunk by all who read or listen/ The function of philology, one 
might say, is to polish the mirror, and to purify the water of impurities gained through the 
centuries, to be sure that the true product of the best mind is in fact what is read. 

Yet there is a certain contradiction between philology and rhetorical reading, or 
rhetorical theology. Philology denies authorship in that the basic principle is consueiudo, 
or custom. The text as a whole is seen as purely the emanation of an author’s mind, but 
each word in it is the result of impersonal convention. Still, perhaps the individuality of 
the author is to be found in larger stylistic features. 

So indeed, Erasmus postulates the presence of the author’s character, including 
Christ’s, in ‘style ... an imaging of the mind in its every facet.’ 10 Erasmus tells us of the 
kinds of men he reads in texts: 

One may have greater charm, another more conscientiousness, still another 
more simplicity, another a more vivid personality, another more gentleness, 
another more intensity; one man may be marked by austerity, another by kind¬ 
liness, one by loquacity, another by conciseness, one by learning, another by 
holiness, one by copiousness, another by force and vigour." 

In the definition of style which accompanies this passage, there are two elements of style 
in the text: treatment of argument and figures. 12 Erasmus has little to say about the treat¬ 
ment of argument, but in figures he sees the expression of the writer’s personality. 

It would be involved and wearisome to trace Erasmus’ logic on the relation of figures 
to the author’s character. Suffice it to say that each figure is seen as tending toward some 
virtue of style, whether pleasantness, vehemence or vividness, and the choices made by 
the author as to rhetorical effect are seen as evidence of the author’s character. 13 Hence 
Luther’s chief fault lies in the indiscriminate forcefulness of his writing style, which is 
so extreme as to deserve the Greek name of deinosis.'* Similarly, one Pietro Crinito earns 
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Erasmus' scom since ‘like a shrew-mouse he gives himself away by his own voice’. 15 As 
tor Christ. Erasmus tells us that his ‘manner of speaking’ ( sermonis habitus) lies in his 
extensive use of ‘tropes and allegories and similes or parables’. 16 He uses these figures in 
order better to move the feelings of his flock toward holiness. He uses familiar things to 
tell his stories and makes his parables vivid in order to accommodate the human weak¬ 
ness of those he addresses. 17 What Jesus’ style demonstrates is the divine charity which 
bends down to humanity and tells of the heavenly things in a way that they can under¬ 
stand. 

William Tyndale’s Bible-reading derives from Erasmian philology, but the search for 
an author's character is no part of his work. Instead of an ideal character, Tyndale seeks 
a God of covenant: 

God is no thinge but his law and his promyses/that is to saye/that which he bid- 
deth the doo and that which he biddeth the beleve and hope. God is but his 
worde." 


In this theological view he is very firm. To him, the vital element of Bible reading is in 
the need to understand the law God has laid down for his people and the promise of sal¬ 
vation for those who have faith. The virtues of God or of Jesus are nowhere discussed. 


except insofar as God’s law is just and his keeping of promises makes him true. 19 The 
goal of interpretation is then quite different. 

With respect to individual words, this difference of purpose creates no rift between 
the practices of Erasmus and Tyndale. Both refer to custom in determining word-mean¬ 


ings, and they reach similar conclusions. Tyndale treats English a little differently from 


Erasmus’ treatment of Latin, in that Erasmus’ ‘custom of the ancients’ arose from the 


usage of canonical authors. Tyndale might have done this in English, using Chaucer, 
Lydgate and perhaps Skelton, but he does not. Instead, he appeals to the English-speak¬ 
ing reader to confirm his judgements: T report me unto the consciences of all the land’ 
(PS III, 14). He generally does not present much detail on the Greek precedents in word- 
use. very probably relying on Erasmus, whom he once cites by name (PS III, 16). 

When the question of construing figures arises, the matter is quite otherwise. 
Erasmus’ conception of style had required him to interpret figures in terms of the writer. 
Tyndale, being uninterested in style and in authorship, sees figures in terms of imper¬ 
sonal meaning. At the beginning of The Obedience of a Christian Man, Tyndale asks that 
preachers should teach the people the ‘principles and the grounde of the fayth’ and fur¬ 
ther, T wolde have you to teach them also the propirties and maner of speakinges of the 
scnpture/and how to expounde proverbes and similitudes.’ 20 Though ‘maner of 
speakinges’ is probably a translation of Erasmus’ sermonis habitus, it is not attached to 
an author here, but to the entire Bible, and what is at issue is not the character of any 
speaker, even Christ, but the accurate understanding of doctrine. 

There was precedent for this in Erasmus’ Enchiridion militis christiani of 1503, 
which Tyndale had translated in 1521 or 1522. In that work Erasmus recommends to the 
Bible-reader to interpret all the visible world in terms of its analogues in the invisible 
world of God, his angels, and the ‘blessed minds.’ The most important aspect for this 
argument lies in Erasmus’ insistence that this not be done at random, or according to the 
individual mind of the believer, but according to the usage of the Bible. Hence, one 
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should respond to the rising sun as follows: 

[Being] instructed by visible creation, pray with Paul that He who ordered the 
light to shine out of darkness may Himself shine in your heart to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ Jesus. Recollect sim¬ 
ilar places in the Holy Scriptures where here and there the grace of the Holy 
Spirit is compared to light. 21 

The significance of this passage is that it makes the Bible into a metaphorical code. There 
is a signifying practice here, which the Bible-reader should imitate in his or her prayers. 
Erasmus goes further, suggesting that there can be a method, ratio , which can underlie 
the reading of Biblical simile, metaphor and allegory; 

In unveiling the hidden sense...one ought not to follow conjectures of his own 
mind but acquire a method, and, so to speak, a kind of technique, something a 
certain Dionysius gives us in a book called Concerning the Names of God and 
Saint Augustine in his work entitled Christian Doctrine. 22 


Another part of the Enchiridion offers an illustration of this ‘method’ or ‘technique’ in 
which water is shown to be customarily a symbol of divine wisdom, and Erasmus there¬ 
by claims the right to interpret water in the same way throughout the Bible. 21 
Unquestionably, this codifying aspect of Erasmus’ understanding of metaphor was sub¬ 
ordinate, in his career as a whole, to the emphasis on authorship and style, but it was 
there for Tyndale to read. 

Tyndale reads in the fashion of the Enchiridion when he comes to confute the notion 
that the power of the Pope is underwritten by Jesus’ statement, ‘Thou art Peter and on 
this rock I will build my church’ (or, as Tyndale has it, ’congregacion’; Matthew 16:18). 
He tells us, ‘Now sayeth all the scripture that the rocke is Christe/the fayth and Gods 
worde,’ and there follows a series of examples of rock-imagery just as Erasmus offers for 


water. 


2-4 


Tyndale carries the notion of impersonal code in the reading of metaphor rather fur¬ 
ther than does Erasmus. His well-known discussion of the four senses of Scripture in the 
Obedience includes a general characterization of metaphorical speech. He presents a 
series of proverbs from English usage and concludes: 


Thus borow we and fayne new speach in every tonge. All fabels prophesies and 
redels are allegories as Ysopus fabels and Marliens prophisies and the inter- 
pretacion of them are the literall sence. 

So in like maner the scripture boroweth wordes and sentences of all maner 
thinges and maketh proverbes and similitudes or allegoryes. 23 

Where Erasmus had used figures, including the metaphorical figures, to differentiate 
between authors, Tyndale uses the notion of metaphor to present all signification as the 
same. As it is ‘our’ custom to borrow expressions from some trade or discipline to 
express things alien to it, so it is the custom in all languages, all times and all writings. 

This generalization is startlingly nuanced in ‘A Brief Declaration of the Sacraments’ 
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of 1533. This treatise is concerned with ‘the manners and fashions of the Hebrews’ in 
signifying practice. 3 " Tyndale begins with the establishment of cairns to mark boundaries 
and works logically through Hebrew ceremonial to the moment when the Christian sacra¬ 
ments are established by Jesus. With respect to metaphor, he proposes that 

The Jews...are wont ever to name the memorial and signs of things with the very 
name of the thing signified; that the very name might the better keep the thing 
in mind: as when Jacob, Gen. xxxii. turned home again out of Mesopotamia, 
saw the angels of God come against him, he called the place where he saw the 
Mahanaim, an host ; because that his posterity in time to come, when they heard 
the field, which was none host, yet so called, should ask why it was so named, 
that their elders might thereby have an occasion to teach that Jacob saw there 
an host of angels. (PS I, 375-6) 

He goes on with three pages in the Parker Society edition of parallel examples out of the 

Bible, from which he concludes that 

/ 

where Matthew and Mark say, ‘This cup is my blood of the new testament’, the 
sense must needs be also, that it is the memorial and seal thereof; only calling, 
after the use of the Hebrews, the sign with the name of that which is signified. 

(PS 1, 379) 

What Tyndale is proposing here is a trope specific to the Hebrews, a specialized type of 
metaphor. This is quite remarkable: very few or none of the many who have discussed 
metaphor have ever thought to make it culturally relative in this way. 

Once again. Tyndale has made no reference to specific users in his discussion of 
metaphor. It is not the choice of metaphor as revealing the speaker’s character that inter¬ 
ests him. In this case his point is that the words establishing the Eucharist must be right¬ 
ly understood in relation to the law and the promise: the sacrament is given by God to 
keep the promise ‘in mind’, and the law does not state that one must believe, as Catholics 
would claim, in the transubstantiation. 

Each of our two writers faces problems in his approach to metaphorical speech, but 
Erasmus’ problems must be seen as worse than those of Tyndale. In the edition of Jerome 
of 1516 he tries to explain how he knows that one work is by Jerome and another not. He 
must return time and again to irreducible perceptions: in one place he compares his abil¬ 
ity to discriminate to recognizing the smell of parsley, and in another to recognizing a 
friend on the street. 27 He works from the impact of the text on himself toward a conclu¬ 
sion about the author. He possesses a view of ‘virtues of discourse’ (virtutes orationis ) 
which he could use to describe this impact, and he could list the elements of style, but at 
this stage there is no relating the two. 2 " Even his most developed understanding of fig¬ 
ures, published at the end of his life, does not relate them directly to the character of an 
author, but catalogued only the virtues of style promoted by each figure. Once it is known 
that a particular figure in a particular context promotes, say, vehemence ( vehementia ), we 
must still discuss all the other figures and make an assessment of the overall impact of 
the passage or of the text. If the passage can be shown to be vehement overall, we still 
do not know about the author’s character until we have related this vehemence to him, to 
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the audience addressed, to the material and to time and place. It is a complex judgement 
at best, and the categories involved are not easily limitable. ‘Time’, for example, might 
require a full discussion of the historical moment, what had happened just before writing 
the piece, what the audience felt about it and so on. 

Tyndale also has problems applying his method. On the important question of the 
keys of St Peter, he offers his interpretation with relatively little support. He says that the 
keys are the keys of knowledge: that is, knowledge of the law and the promises. Yet this 
time he has no tremendous list of occurrences to offer, but can refer to only one passage, 
in Luke 11 . w In this case, he moves to other means of interpretation: he argues that there 
is no case within the Bible of Peter using the ‘power of the keys’ as the Pope uses it, but 
different apostles may be seen to preach the knowledge of the law and the promises just 
as he says. This is a case of ‘clear scripture’ interpreting an obscure passage, after a prin¬ 
ciple of Augustine learned directly, from Erasmus, or from another source influenced by 
Augustine such as Luther. 30 

When Tyndale interprets the verse ‘I send you forth as shepe amonge wolves,’ he 
draws no conclusions about Christ, the author of these words. Rather, he interprets: ‘The 
shepe fyght not: but the sheparde fyghteth for them and careth for them.’ 11 Though he 
does not argue this interpretation, the practice we have already seen suggests a way to do 
it: one would go through the Bible drawing out all the occurrences of sheep, and inter¬ 
pret according to the customary usage of the Bible. One might well run across contra¬ 
dictory instances, but at least the procedure is clear. 

One might argue for Erasmus’ way of reading that it offers a living, dynamic image 
out of the text, which is effectively inspiring to the reader. Yet for a writer with Tyndale’s 
preoccupations, who wished to be very sure that he was in truth reading the Bible, and 
not some product of human imagination, certainty of interpretation is well served by sim¬ 
plicity of method. Because Tyndale is moving from words to words, from the words on 
the Bible page to the words of law and promise, his path is clear, even if he has difficul¬ 
ty making a simple case in many places. Because Erasmus is moving from words to 
something different in kind, that is, to the projected psychology of a human being or of 
God, his problems are perhaps irresolvable. 
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On Translating the Old Testament: 
the Achievement of William Tyndale 

Michael Weitzman 
University College London 


I f a text is to be translated, it must first be understood. The translator’s understanding 
will depend both on his prior knowledge of the source language and on his skill in 
applying that knowledge to the text. However, his understanding of the text does not 
wholly determine the words and syntactic constructions that he will select in the target 
language. He has first to consider what elements of the text need to be conveyed, and to 
take account of the existing culture of his intended readership. In order to appreciate the 
achievement of William Tyndale in translating the Old Testament 1 into English, we must 
consider all these aspects. 


The meaning of biblical Hebrew 


Our knowledge of biblical Hebrew is far from perfect even today. The proper method of 
deciding what a word means is to examine its usage in a good number of contexts. 
However, the Bible is brief, and very little else has survived in Hebrew from ancient 
times. 2 As a result, of the different words attested in biblical Hebrew, four out of five 
occur fewer than twenty times in the Old Testament. 1 Indeed, about a thousand occur just 
once. For most words in biblical Hebrew there is not enough information in the Bible to 
establish the meaning, and so we are thrown back on other criteria. 

Primarily, there are various forms of tradition. There are, first of all, ancient transla¬ 
tions. the oldest being in Greek and dating from the third to first centuries bc. This is the 
so-called Septuagint (LXX). Rabbinic literature from about ad 200 onward includes dis¬ 
cussion of biblical Hebrew words, much of which was summarized in the commentary 
by Rashi, i.e., Solomon son of Isaac of Troyes (1040-1105). Both Rashi and later 
medieval Jewish scholars added their own suggestions as to the meaning of the biblical 
text. The commentary by Rashi was utilized by the Franciscan scholar Nicholas de Lyre 
(1270-1349), whose running commentary on the biblical text was in tum an important 
aid for Luther’s version. 

Beyond tradition, we may also invoke comparative philology. Hebrew belongs to the 
group of Semitic languages, some still widely spoken (e.g. Arabic), some known pri¬ 
marily through a living literary tradition (e.g. Aramaic) and some recovered through 
archaeology (e.g. Akkadian). The similarities between these languages suggest that they 
all descend from a common ancestor language, lost long before the invention of writing. 
If a rare Hebrew word had an antecedent in that ancestor language, we may hope that 
cognates appear in other Semitic languages also, through which it can be explained. This 
has been a fruitful approach, though there are hazards in deciding which words are in fact 
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cognate and in transferring their meanings to biblical Hebrew. 4 

Unfortunately, these many sources of information do not always lead to a clear result. 
Sometimes they point in different directions. Thus at Genesis 37:3 it is questionable 
whether Joseph’s coat really was a coat of many colours. The Hebrew is plural of a word 
pas, which occurs in this context only. Later Hebrew has a similar-looking word, mean¬ 
ing ‘strip’; on the other hand, Aramaic too has a similar-looking word, meaning ‘palm of 
hand’ or ‘sole of foot’. The Greek translators thought of the strip, whence the many 
colours, and they have been followed by Tyndale (and by A.V. after him). However, 
Jewish tradition as handed down in Hebrew knows nothing about many colours and 
thinks rather of a robe with long sleeves, following the Aramaic. This approach has been 
accepted by REB, which clothes Joseph in a monochrome ‘long robe with sleeves’. In 
the same way, the espar which David distributed to every Israelite at 2 Samuel 6:19 (and 
1 Chronicles 16:3) is variously taken to be a piece of meat or a date-cake.' 

The grammar and syntax of biblical Hebrew are in many ways as uncertain as the 
vocabulary. Even on the very first verse of the Bible there is no agreement. Tyndale has 
an independent sentence: ‘In the beginning God created heaven and earth’. Many schol¬ 
ars today, however, take the verse instead as a temporal clause, in which case the Bible 
begins rather as follows: ‘When God began to create heaven and earth, and the earth was 
chaos and void..., then God said: let there be light.’ This latter understanding goes back 
to Rashi, who showed that it better corresponded with Hebrew grammar; more recently 
it received support from the Babylonian creation epic, which likewise begins with a tem¬ 
poral clause; 6 it also avoids the difficulty in the traditional translation that God first cre¬ 
ated an earth of chaos. Against all this, the independent sentence has the support of the 
traditional Jewish cantillation and all other known authorities before Rashi; moreover, it 
fits well with the crisp sentences of the rest of this creation account, while the effect of 
the temporal clause is indeed ponderous by comparison. The tide is perhaps returning to 
the independent sentence, though no consensus is in sight. 7 Again, the usage of the tens¬ 
es in biblical Hebrew is so puzzling that commentators cannot agree whether the poem 
in Isaiah 9:8-21 views the fall of Samaria as a future or a past event. Such controversies 
testify to the uncertainties that still surround the understanding of biblical Hebrew, and 
were of course even more acute in Tyndale’s day. 


Tyndale’s written sources 

We must first ask how much Hebrew Tyndale knew. There has been much debate on this 
question, which interlocks with the question of his dependence on Luther’s translation 
into German, of which the first edition was published in Wittenberg in 1523, shortly 

before the first part of Tyndale’s translation." 

That Tyndale never consulted Luther cannot be maintained, as we shall see and indeed 
as earlier studies have shown. We must ask rather what was Tyndale’s normal procedure. 
Did he usually go straight to the Hebrew, consulting Luther on occasion only, where he 
felt unsure of the sense? Or did he derive his understanding of the text primarily from 
Luther, giving no more than a supplementary role to the Hebrew? 

In the most recent extensive study, 9 Hammond reaches the latter conclusion. He 
affirms Tyndale’s ‘primary dependence upon Luther’, noting how easily one could find 
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‘verses where Tyndale's rendering is so close to Luther’s that he may well be translating 
directly from the German’ (p. 355). At the same time, however, Hammond finds that the 
Hebrew played an extensive role, above all in shaping the English syntax, for here 
Tyndale often departed from Luther to follow the Hebrew. Hammond thus concludes: 


‘What Tyndale did was to base his translation firmly upon Luther, but to modify that 


basis by introducing Hebraic elements’ (p. 356). In other words, his normal practice was 


to consult both the Hebrew and Luther’s translation, so that he could combine the syntax 


of the former with the sense of the latter. 


Hammond amasses evidence to show how Tyndale imitated the Hebrew syntax, to 
great effect. 10 This very evidence, however, casts doubt on the procedure which 
Hammond effectively ascribes to him. If Tyndale knew enough Hebrew to be able to 
impose Hebrew syntax upon Luther’s sense, he could more easily have translated the 
Hebrew directly for himself, at least most of the time. This is a far simpler, and to that 
extent likelier, procedure. 11 One need hardly add that Tyndale’s own claim to have trans¬ 
lated the Hebrew ‘into the English word for word’, and the urgency of his request from 
prison for his Hebrew Bible and Hebrew grammar and dictionary, 12 are less easily under¬ 
stood if his primary source was in fact Luther’s German. 

Tyndale's knowledge of Hebrew is further confirmed in the passages where he pro¬ 
duces a translation that still resonates with the overtones of the original Hebrew. A fine 
example occurs in 2 Kings 4, where the prophet Elisha is offered hospitality by a child¬ 
less couple, and asks the wife to name her reward. Upon her refusal, Elisha tells her that 
she will soon bear a son, and she replies: ‘Do not lie unto your handmaid’ (4:16). The 
promise is fulfilled; but one day the boy goes out to help his father at reaping, suddenly 
falls ill, and is carried back to his mother, on whose knees he dies. The mother runs to 


Elisha and reminds him of her first incredulous reaction to his promise. Significantly, 
however, she changes her original words. In verse 16 she had asked Elisha not to lie to 
her. using a common Hebrew word ( tekazzeb ). Recalling that moment in verse 28, how¬ 
ever, she substitutes a rarer word tasleh, which means literally ‘put at ease’. She thus pic¬ 
tures herself as having asked Elisha not to pacify her, not to humour her, not to lull her 
into a false sense of security. This is still tantamount to asking him not to deceive her, 
but the derivation from ‘being at ease’ adds its own pathos. A.V. has: ‘Do not deceive 
me\ which goes too fast to the point, losing the resonances of the Hebrew. REB: ‘(Did I 
not beg you) not to raise my hopes and then dash them?’ better suggests the mother’s 
grief, but loses the derivation from putting at ease. Tyndale is far superior: ‘Did I not say 
that thou shouldst not bring me in a fool’s paradise?’ Here Tyndale has captured not only 
the plain sense but also the associations of the Hebrew word. 


Of course, one has to account for the many instances where Tyndale and Luther agree 
in sense so closely that Tyndale might as well have translated from the German. Here, 
however, one must remember that Luther and Tyndale were translating the same Hebrew 
text, with more or less the same resources. Moreover, as we shall see, they shared the 
same aims, including a drive for clarity and a determination to translate almost anything 
rather than admit ignorance by merely transliterating. Against that background, only a 
small minority of the agreements between Luther and Tyndale are so striking as to prove 
dependence. 

Tyndale’s dependence on Luther, then, was sporadic. There were difficult Hebrew 
phrases for which Tyndale evidently felt that Luther had found the best solution. Thus for 
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the obscure u-kyameka dob’eka at Deuteronomy 33:25, Tyndale offers ‘thine age shall 
be as thy youth’, almost exactly like Luther.” Again, there were difficult words for which 
Luther supplied Tyndale’s understanding. An example is ‘atalep, which occurs at 
Leviticus 11:19 and Deuteronomy 14:18 in a list of what the Bible calls unclean birds, 
and means a bat. Tyndale would have found the true meaning in the Septuagint and 
Vulgate, but preferred to follow Luther, who has Schwalbe’, hence Tyndale renders: swal¬ 
low. Luther - followed by Tyndale - could not see how the Bible could have found it sci¬ 
entifically acceptable to include a bat in the category of birds. 14 Another, rather unfortu¬ 
nate, borrowing from Luther is Tyndale’s usual rendering ‘sweet bread’ for the Hebrew 
word massah , which properly means ‘unleavened bread’. Luther calls this bread 
ungesauert ‘unsoured’, not unreasonably; compare LXX azumos ‘which has not fer¬ 
mented’. Tyndale however took it as simply the opposite of sour. 

Tyndale also utilized the Vulgate. A striking example occurs at 1 Samuel 1:5, con¬ 
cerning the barren Hannah on her annual visit to the temple at Shiloh, together with her 
husband and her fertile rival wife. The Hebrew tells us that the husband Elkanah would 


give her one portion of the sacrifice, and the next Hebrew word perplexingly means 
‘face’ (Hebrew appayim ). Tyndale renders: ‘with a heavy cheer’, evidently following 
Vulgate tristis. Other passages discussed below where Tyndale has followed the Vulgate 

are Genesis 16:13, 37:3, Exodus 13:16 and 1 Kings 10:28. Tyndale may also have con¬ 
sulted the Septuagint (which certainly exercised an indirect influence through the 
Vulgate) and the Latin translation of Pagninus, but as yet no clear evidence exists. 

It must be emphasized, however, that Tyndale used his sources with discrimination. 
Detailed comparison of Tyndale with his predecessors over any stretch of text - such as 
Mozley’s study of Jonah 1 ' and Daniell’s on the Song of Deborah’'’ - confirms that 
‘throughout he is his own master and, what is more, he usually comes down on the right 
side’.” This again testifies to his knowledge of Hebrew. Further confirmation comes 
from some idiosyncratic renderings. At Deuteronomy 33:12, for example, Tyndale trans¬ 
lates Heb. hopep 'alaw as ‘[God] keepeth himself in the haven by him [= Benjamin]’, 
interpreting the Hebrew verb through the noun hop ‘haven’. Here he differs from all his 
predecessors,'" probably not for the better, but it still confirms his independent knowl¬ 
edge of Hebrew. 

It must be admitted that Tyndale could nod on occasion. For example, at 2 Kings 
19:21, Tyndale’s rendering ‘he hath despised thee, O virgin daughter of Sion’ (with the 
following verbs similarly interpreted) overlooks the Hebrew suffixes, which show the 
true sense instead to be: ‘The virgin daughter of Zion has despised thee...’ In some such 
instances, however, the fault may lie rather in the editing.” 


Did Tyndale consult Jewish scholars? 

Did Tyndale gain his knowledge from books alone, or did he consult living authorities? 
Tyndale himself has left little evidence on this point, and an intriguing question is 
whether his translation betrays any indication that he consulted Jewish scholars whom he 
might have met on the continent. Parallels between Tyndale and the traditional Jewish 
sources might suggest such meetings, but caution is needed. First, one must allow for the 
possibility that Tyndale and the Jewish interpreters, faced with the same problems in the 
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text, independently arrived at the same solutions. Moreover, parallels also shared with 
Luther are not significant, since in such cases rabbinic tradition may have reached 
Tyndale mediately through Luther. At Leviticus 19:26, for example, Tyndale explains /o’ 
le onenu as prohibiting the observance of ‘dismal days’. This agrees with Rashi’s deriva¬ 
tion of the verb from 'onah ‘season’, but also with Luther’s Tage wahlen , which is like¬ 
lier to be the immediate source. 

There are, however, occasional indications that Tyndale had Jewish contacts who 
enabled him to draw on tradition. Deuteronomy 6:8 and 11:18 require God’s command¬ 
ments to be as totapot between one’s eyes. In Jewish tradition, totapot are ritual objects 
placed on the forehead and worn during prayer. In English these are known as phylac¬ 
teries/ though A.V. renders: ‘frontlets’, agreeing with Pagninus: frontalia. They consist 
of straps attached to black boxes containing parchment scrolls, on which various para¬ 
graphs of scripture are written. Now Tyndale renders: ‘papers of remembrance’. The 
remembrance' element probably comes from Luther, who has Denkmal - though 
Tyndale could have reached this himself, given the closely similar command at Exodus 
13:9 that God s commands should be a memorial between one’s eyes. But whence the 
papers? It seems that Tyndale took the trouble at this stage to ask a Jewish contact about 
the totapot and elicited the detail, not found in any of his usual sources, that they con¬ 
tained scrolls? 1 

Another instance may perhaps be detected in Genesis 2:13, which names the second 
of the four rivers of the Garden of Eden, which is said to flow about a land called Kush 
in the Hebrew. Jewish tradition normally identifies Kush with Ethiopia, as do LXX, 
Vulgate and even Luther Mohrenland. However, the four rivers also include the Tigris 
and Euphrates. Tyndale’s predecessors, knowing little of the southern hemisphere, could 
just about believe in some mysterious place where a river that flows through Ethiopia on 
the one hand might meet up with the rivers of Mesopotamia on the other. But Tyndale 
lived in the age of discovery, and knew full well that in geographical terms Ethiopia is 
impossible. Hence he renders Hebrew Kush by Inde, i.e. India, which from a geograph¬ 
ical viewpoint is rather easier, if not altogether free from difficulty. How did he justify 
this? There is in fact a Jewish tradition that the name Kush might refer to India rather 
Ethiopia, though that Jewish tradition does not relate to the Genesis passage but rather 
to Esther 1:1. There, King Ahasuerus is said to have reigned from Hodu unto Kush. 
There is no doubt that Hodu is India, but about Kush two rabbis are said to have dis¬ 
agreed. One identified Kush with Ethiopia, the opposite end of Ahasuerus’ empire. The 
other, however, held that Kush neighboured on India. 22 One may imagine, then, that 
when Tyndale reached Genesis 2:13 he could not accept a reference to Ethiopia and 
asked a Jewish contact whether Hebrew Kush might indicate anywhere else. His contact 
produced the latter rabbi’s view on Esther 1:1, which Tyndale gratefully adopted. 


External theological factors 


In arriving at his understanding of the text, the biblical translator must decide how far to 
accommodate the interpretations that have been attached to the text by the believing 
community for whom the translation is intended. Should the translation reflect these, or 
should it represent strictly the meaning of the biblical text in its original setting? 
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There would have been precedents for the introduction of Christian references into the 
Old Testament translation. Perhaps an extreme case is Jerome’s Psalterium iuxta 
Hebraeos, which introduces Jesus in some passages where the Hebrew has a noun from 
the root ‘save’, from which the name Jesus derives." Tyndale, however, resists any such 
temptation. At Genesis 49:10 he translates: ‘The sceptre shall not depart from Juda...until 
Silo come, unto whom the people shall hearken’, on which he comments: ‘it is a prophe¬ 
cy of Christ’. The translation itself, however, is not Christological, and was already con¬ 
sidered possible by certain rabbis. 24 Even Tyndale’s rendering of Isaiah 7:14a as: ‘Behold 
a virgin shall be with child’ is not in itself tendentious. Even though it is accepted today 
that the Hebrew word ‘almah need not imply virginity, Tyndale still thought ‘virgin’ to 
be its plain meaning of the word (as did the Septuagint), and he translates it likewise as 
‘virgin’ in the totally different context of Genesis 24:43." 


The claims of form and content: Tyndale compared with the A.V. 

Having reached an understanding of the text, the translator must now decide what ele¬ 
ments should go forward to the translation. Here the problem arises of the competing 
demands of form and content. The word-for-word translation that would result from an 
attempt to reproduce the form of a text is likely to be difficult if not impossible to com¬ 
prehend. At least for literary texts, therefore, ever since classical antiquity if not earlier, 
the ideal in translation has been to concentrate on conveying the content. However, the 
Bible in different because every detail in the word of God is significant, and this doctrine 
encouraged literal translation. 26 The phenomenon first arose among the Jews; it is already 
noticeable in the fragments of the biblical translation into Greek found among the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, 27 and reached a climax in the Greek version of Aquila. Literal translation also 
became widespread in the Church, as witnessed by Jerome’s influential remark that in 
holy Scripture ‘even the word order is a mystery’. 2 ’' 

Any translator of the Bible has to take a stand on the two potentially conflicting aims 
of communicating the content in a clear and attractive manner and of fidelity to the orig¬ 
inal form. It is true that Tyndale strove to accommodate the Hebrew form, as Hammond’s 
studies have shown in detail. This must not, however, obscure the fact that where 
demands of form conflicted with those of content, Tyndale did not hesitate to opt for the 
latter. This is not surprising, given his ambition to make the scriptures accessible ‘to a 
boy that driveth the plough’. 29 

A particularly helpful departure from the outward Hebrew form is Tyndale’s insertion 
of particles which make explicit the relationships between different clauses and sen¬ 
tences. These relationships are left implicit in the Hebrew, which in narrative usually 
links sentences with the simple w>- (‘and’).Tyndale constantly provides signposts that are 
enormously helpful to the English reader: ‘therefore’, ‘but’, ‘indeed’, even ‘and yet for 
all that’ (1 Samuel 12:14). These essential pointers are far less frequent in A.V., which 
was more concerned to reproduce the form of the Hebrew; only in modem translations 

of the Bible do they appear on the same scale. 

An instructive example is 2 Kings 19:3, where Jerusalem is besieged and its surren¬ 
der demanded by the Assyrians. Tyndale writes: ‘This day is a day of tribulation, rebuk¬ 
ing and railing. Even as when the children are ready to be bom and the mothers have no 
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power to be delivered.’ The comparison (‘even as when the children are ready to be 
hom"> is no more than implicit in the Hebrew. A word-for-word translation would give: 
'for the children are come to the birth’, as A.V. renders. The Hebrew, however, was more 
informative to its audience than the literal English translation. Since ancient Hebrew did 
not mark all relationships between clauses explicitly, readers were alert to the different 
possibilities and well practised in identifying the relationship (e.g. comparative) for 
themselves. In English, however, an explicit indication is expected, without which the 
style becomes unnatural and the sense may be lost altogether. In this case, the sense of 
agony with no relief in sight emerges clearly from Tyndale, but is hard to infer from A.V. 
Paradoxically. A.V.’s fidelity to the form results in a sense that is in effect false to the 
Hebrew. 

Another example is Exodus 1:6-7, where a literal translation is as in A.V.: ‘And 
Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that generation. And the children of Israel were 
fruitful and increased abundantly and multiplied and waxed exceedingly mighty; and the 
land was filled with them.’ By contrast, Tyndale had written:‘When Joseph was dead and 
all his brethren and all that generation, the children of Israel grew, increased, multiplied 
and waxed exceedingly mighty: so that the land was full of them’. Karpman has accused 
Tyndale of 'significant mistakes’, and regards his translation of the opening phrase of 1:6 
as typical. 31 The Hebrew, she complains, means ‘and Joseph died’, and not 'when Joseph 
was dead’. In fact, however, Tyndale well knew that those words literally meant ‘and 
Joseph died'; he had just translated the same Hebrew phrase in almost those words - ‘and 
so Joseph died’ - at the end of Genesis (50:26). That is precisely why he phrased his 
translation differently here: the English reader would have been puzzled to read : ‘and 
Joseph died’ a second time. In the same way, Tyndale sharpens the ‘and’ of the last clause 
in the Hebrew to so that’, to indicate result. Karpman’s criticism presupposes that any 
departure from literalness is wrong; Tyndale, by contrast, was alive to the needs of the 
English reader. 

The point of these comparisons between Tyndale and A.V. is not a simplistic claim 
that Tyndale is superior. It is rather that the two translations differ in aim. Where the 
demands of form and content conflict, Tyndale gives full priority to clear and readable 
expression of the content; A.V. makes greater effort to reproduce the form, which is also 
a legitimate concern, given that in principle the form is important in its own right. No 
single translation can in fact convey all the essential features of the original. This point 
was not lost on the Karaites in the tenth and eleventh centuries, who produced a whole 
senes of alternative renderings of the Pentateuch from Hebrew into Arabic. These ren¬ 
derings differed in the balance struck between literalness and intelligibility, and as well 
as appearing in different Arabic versions they might even be placed side by side as alter¬ 
natives in a single version. Only on mastering all these renderings could the student hope 
to appreciate the essential features both of the form and of the content. 11 


Changes in Tyndale’s translation technique over time 

Some movement on the question of form versus content can be distinguished in 
Tyndale’s own work. Certain passages of Chronicles agree in the Hebrew verbatim with 
parallel passages in the earlier books. In Tyndale, the renderings in Chronicles tend to be 
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more literal; and as Tyndale must have translated Chronicles later, we may deduce that 
Tyndale felt increasingly able over time to concede more to the form. 

Examples are here drawn from three such passages, which describe Saul’s last battle 
(1 Samuel 31), Solomon’s speech at the dedication of the Temple (1 Kings 8:12 ff), and 
the visit of the Queen of Sheba (I Kings 10). 

1 Sam 31:1 And as the Philistines fought against Israel, the men of Israel fled 

away from the Philistines... 

1 Chr 10:1 And the Philistines fought against Israel. And the men of Israel fled 

before the Philistines... 

1 Sam 31:4 he was sore afraid 

1 Chr 10:4 he feared exceedingly 

1 Kgs 8:44 whithersoever thou shalt send them 

2 Chr 6:34 the way that thou shalt send them 

1 Kgs 10:5 she was astonished 

2 Chr 9:4 there was no more heart in her 

1 Kgs 10:7 till I came and saw it with mine eyes 

2 Chr 9:6 until I came and mine eyes had seen it 

Again, genitive constructions with ‘of’, which preserve the Hebrew word order, tend in 
Chronicles to replace the shorter constructions used in the earlier books: thus ‘the sons 
of Saul’ (1 Chronicles 10:2) for ‘Saul’s sons’ (I Samuel 31:2), or ‘the wisdom of 
Salomon’ (2 Chronicles 9:3) for ‘Salomon’s wisdom’ (1 Kings 10:4). 

Tyndale’s increasing tolerance for literalism sheds light on the translations of Old 
Testament extracts appended as ‘Epistles’ to his edition of the New Testament. 12 Some 
agree exactly with his main translation of the Old Testament, but those that differ show 
a greater tendency towards literalness. Examples are drawn from three passages: 

(a) 1 Kings 19:3-8 Ip.396} 

Main: And he went a day’s journey into the wilderness, and when he was 

come sat down under a juniper tree 

Epistles: And he went into the wilderness a day’s journey, and came and sat 

under a juniper tree 

Main: thou hast a long journey to go 

Epistles: thou hast a great way to go 

(The Hebrew had: ‘too great for thee is the way’) 

(b) Genesis 37:6-22 {pp. 397-8} 

Main: Shall I and thy mother and thy brethren come and fall on the ground 

before thee? 

Epistles: Shall I come and thy mother and thy brethren and fall before thee on 

the ground? 

Main: his father noted the saying 

Epistles: his father kept the thing in mind 
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Main: And a certain man found him wandering out of his way in the field, 

and asked him what he sought. 

Epistles: And a man found him wandering in the field and asked him saying: 

what seekest thou? 

tc) I Kings 17:17-24 [p. 400} 

Main: and he stretched himself upon the lad 

Epistles: and he measured the child 

(Although the latter reflects more accurately the etymology of the Hebrew form wa- 

yitmoded , the resulting sense is far less appropriate) 

Main: God’s man 

Epistles: a man of God 

The later translations occasionally show an improvement in Tyndale’s Hebrew knowl¬ 
edge. Thus at 1 Kings 8:33 Israel is envisaged as defeated in battle, yet Tyndale writes 
that they would ‘praise’ the name of God, following the usual sense of the Hebrew we- 
hodu. When he came to translate the same text at 2 Chronicles 6:24, he had learnt a fur¬ 
ther sense for the Hebrew, and renders: ‘confess thy name’. Again, at 1 Kings 19:6 the 
main translation renders ‘uggat resapim as ‘a loaf of broiled bread’, while the rendering 
in the Epistles is more accurate: ‘a cake baken on the coals’. 


The expectations of the reader 

Apart from the balance between form and content, other decisions must be reached 
before the Bible translation can be written. First, the need for intelligibility relates not 
only to individual verses but also to extended passages. This raises the problem that 
much of the Old Testament, as well as the New, bristles with inconsistencies so difficult 
as to have convinced many that the existing text of the Bible has been edited together 
from a number of different sources. One does not have to read very far in the Bible before 
encountering that sort of problem. For example, Genesis 1 states that God created the 
beasts on the fifth day, and mankind - male and female - only later, on the sixth day of 
creation. One is therefore surprised to read in Genesis 2 that God created Adam (verse 7) 
and only then created the beasts to ease Adam’s loneliness (verse 19), before finally cre¬ 
ating Eve (verse 22). Should the translator reproduce such inconsistencies, or try to 
smooth them over 9 

Tyndale was evidently anxious to spare his readership such difficulties. In Gen 1-2 he 
solves the problem by rendering Genesis 2:19: ‘And after God created all manner of 
beasts of the field’, so imposing the order of Gen 1 - beasts before mankind - even 
though that sense would normally have required a rather different Hebrew text. The same 
solution appears in Luther, from whom Tyndale seems to have learnt the importance of 
overall consistency.” A modem critic might prefer the translator to preserve the discrep¬ 
ancies, as clues to the putative origin of the text; but Tyndale was aiming at a translation 
that could be readily understood, and to that extent he was prepared to ‘improve’ on the 
original. Another example appears in Genesis 19:14, where we hear of Lot attempting to 
save his sons-in-law who had married his daughters; yet in verse 8 of this chapter Lot’s 
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two daughters still seem to be living with him, because he offers them to the townsfolk. 
Once again Tyndale is aware of the contradiction, which he solves by rendering in verse 
14: ‘his sons-in-law who should have married his daughters’, which is a legitimate ren¬ 
dering of the Hebrew but not the most obvious one. Once again the same solution was 
found in Luther.* 

Another decision for the translator is whether to translate everything, or to leave cer¬ 
tain elements (e.g., obscure words, place names or specifically Israelite institutions) 
untranslated. Tyndale’s policy on translation is maximalist, and here he again agrees with 
Luther. Thus the type of wood from which Noah made his ark is called goper in Hebrew, 
and, as it had not been identified, A.V. was content to transliterate: ‘gopher wood’. 
However, Tyndale refuses to be beaten and so renders ‘pine wood’, evidently on the basis 
of Luther’s Tannenholz, which is in turn presumably a guess based on this wood’s com¬ 
bination of lightness and strength. Likewise, in Numbers 6 Tyndale will not speak of a 
Nazirite, which would be a mere transliteration of the Hebrew nazir\ a translator must 
translate, so he renders: ‘abstainer’ (so Luther: Verlobte). At 1 Samuel 17:2 he cannot 
leave any part of the place name ‘erneq ha-'elah untranslated, and so renders: ‘Oakdale’, 
again agreeing with Luther ( im Eichgrunde). 


A more subtle question concerns the associations that the translation is likely to evoke 
in its intended readership. An example of a translation affected by this motive is the ren¬ 
dering ‘unicorn’ which Tyndale took from the Septuagint in order to render the Hebrew 
word re'em. The Septuagint translators must have known that this creature had more than 
one horn, since at Deuteronomy 32:17 the Hebrew speaks of the horns of the re'em, and 
the biblical references (especially Job 39:9-12) point rather to the wild ox. However, 
there are passages where Israelites or even God himself are compared to the re’em, 
notably at Numbers 23:22, 24:8; and to Greek readers, despite its overtones of majesty 
in the ancient Near East, the wild ox apparently called up instead the same associations 
as our ‘bull in a china shop’. It seems then that the Greek translators’ choice of unicorn 
was intended to retain the overtones of dignity, whatever the price in zoological accura¬ 
cy. 1 ' In adopting this translation, Tyndale - and A.V. after him - may likewise have been 
concerned about associations, though their motive may instead have been simply the 
prestige of the Septuagint (or of the Vulgate, which likewise has unicornis). 

The expectations of the readership may also have been a consideration in the aban¬ 
donment by A.V. of Tvndale’s rendering at Genesis 16:13b. The subject of this chapter is 
Hagar, the slave-girl who became Abraham’s concubine and eventually bore his first son. 
Being ill-treated by Abraham’s wife Sarah, Hagar fled to the desert. There she met an 
angel, who promised that her unborn child would produce countless descendants. Upon 
this encounter, Hagar exclaimed: ‘Thou art the God that lookest on me’. However, her 
next phrase, i.e.. Genesis 16:13b, has long troubled interpreters. The opening words 
clearly mean: ‘Have I also here seen...’, while the final word means ‘the one who sees 
me’. Between them stands the Hebrew word ’ahare, which almost always functions as 
the preposition ‘after*, though it was originally a noun meaning ‘back’.* 

The Vulgate adopted the primary sense ‘back’ for 'ahare, and so rendered: profecio 
hie vidi posteriora videntis me. Tyndale follows this closely: ‘I have of a surety seen here 
the back parts of him that seeth me’. This translation picks up a Hebrew idiom known 
from Exodus 33:23. There, Moses had asked God : ‘Show me thy glory’, and God had 
replied: ‘There shall no man see me and live’. God offers, however, to place Moses in a 
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cleft of rock, and then to pass by, covering the cleft with his hand. Thereafter, God 
promises: *1 will take away mine hand and thou shalt see my back; but my face shall not 
be seen". Seeing God's back may mean that, although mortals cannot see God, one can 
sometimes look back at events and know that God was present, just as one sees the wake 
of a ship and knows that the ship itself was there. Whatever the precise theological mean¬ 
ing. the existence of the idiom of seeing God’s back is established by the Exodus pas¬ 
sage: and both the Vulgate and Tyndale point up the connection by using the same words 
in both passages.' 7 Hagar is thus declaring that God has looked upon her, and although, 
like any other mortal, she cannot look upon God, her experience has left her convinced 
that God was with her. In the Hebrew idiom, she has seen God’s back. This understand¬ 
ing is unique in making good sense of the existing Hebrew text,'" and Tyndale did well 
to adopt it. 

Yet A.V. rendered quite differently: ‘Have I also here looked after him that seeth me?’ 
A.V. thus takes 'ahare in the usual sense of ‘after’, even though this makes little sense. 
Evidently, however, A.V. preferred it to Tyndale’s translation, which gave good and 
indeed profound sense (at least on reflection) but was liable to offend readers by using 
bodily terms of God. In Germany too, Luther had first translated Genesis 16:13b on the 
same lines as the Vulgate, but revised to an opaque translation based on ‘after’ rather 
than 'back'.* The same distaste for ‘back’ has driven most authorities, like A.V., to 
understand ahare as ‘after’, but without success, at least in relation to the Hebrew text 
as it stands. 40 

Such, then, were the issues that Tyndale had to address before he selected the words 
and constructions that would express the sense in English. The effect of that final text has 
been ably discussed elsewhere, and little need be added to the treatments by Hammond 
and Daniell of Tyndale’s feel for the potentialities of the English language, and his abil¬ 
ity to produce vigorous prose by virtue of, rather than despite, his loyalty to the Hebrew. 41 


A quincentenary retrospect 


Tyndale never expected his to be the final translation of the Old Testament into English. 
He knew full well that knowledge of the meaning of the Bible would continue to 
progress, and also that the English language would steadily change. 

Progress has indeed been made since Tyndale’s day in the understanding of biblical 
Hebrew. Words sometimes come to be better understood through careful examination of 
the contexts where they stand. For example, the two Hebrew roots nus and barah , which 
both mean ‘flee’ and were long regarded as total synonyms, are now differentiated: 
barah denotes a precautionary flight before the onset of danger, while nus indicates a 
rout. 4: Likewise, Hebrew tiros, which was taken to mean ‘wine’ exclusively, has been 
shown to include ‘grape’ also. 43 In such cases, the nuances were discovered through care¬ 
ful examination of the contexts where the words occur, i.e. through evidence that had 
always been present in the text. 

In other instances, progress has come through comparison of related languages. For 
example, Hebrew possesses the frequent verb yada ‘ meaning ‘to know’, but in a few 
cases the translation ‘know’ does not fit at all well. One such is Judges 8:16, where 
Gideon seizes some men who had taunted him, and takes briars and thorns with which, 
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the Hebrew says: wayoda ‘. On the basis of the traditional sense of the verb, this word 
should be rendered: ‘and he caused them to know’; but that sense seems inadequate. The 
suggestion has been made, on the basis of the Arabic verb wada‘a, that Hebrew possessed 
a second root yada \ meaning ‘to be submissive’, or in its causative form ‘to humiliate’. 
Hence many translate wayoda 4 in Judges as ‘and he humiliated [= punished] them’. 44 
Interestingly, Tyndale has: ‘and all to tear them therewith’, agreeing with earlier transla¬ 
tors, before the philological support through Arabic had been provided. 4 * A.V.’s render¬ 
ing, which keeps to the traditional understanding, is tame by comparison: ‘and with them 
he taught the men of Succoth’. 

Occasionally, progress has been made through archaeological discovery. At 1 Samuel 
13:21, for example, we leam that the Israelites, lacking the necessary technology, had to 
go down to the Philistines in order to have their agricultural implements sharpened. The 
Hebrew text goes on with three words which were impenetrable until this century: we- 
hayetah ha-pesirah pim , which may be partially translated: ‘and the pressing was pim'. 
For more than two thousand years, nobody knew what pim was. The traditional com¬ 
mentators thought of pe, ‘edge of sword’, whence Tyndale: ‘as oft as the edges were 
blunt’. This, however, is to ignore the second Hebrew word, which has some such sense 
as ‘pressing’ and cannot be connected with bluntness. The solution came through the dis¬ 
covery in the Holy Land, starting at the beginning of this century, of ancient weights 
inscribed with the Hebrew letters pym. These suggested that the mysterious biblical pim 
was a weight, or an amount of silver of that weight used as currency. The examples exca¬ 
vated weighed a little under 8 grammes, or two-thirds of a shekel. The ‘pressing’ would 
then mean a monetary charge, whence the translation: ‘and the charge was one pim' * 
Were it not for chance archaeological discovery, this passage would have remained 
obscure. 


It is worth adding that the understanding of biblical Hebrew has not always advanced 


in 


straieht line. Thus at 


Kings 10:28 and 2 Chronicles 1:16, which describe 


Solomon’s international trade in horses, a Hebrew form miqwe twice occurs. This form 
could be analyzed in two quite different ways: either the mi- could be the preposition 
‘from’, in which case the remaining qwe represents a place name, or else the initial mi- 
may be an integral part of a common noun. The former possibility is attested by the 
Vulgate ( de Coa) and Luther’s first edition ( von Keva). 11 Tyndale too has a place name: 
‘And Salomon’s horses came out of Egypt from Keva: the merchants fetched them from 
Keva at a price.’ 4 * However, Luther later rejected the place name for the bland allerlei 
Ware... dieselbe Ware, guessed from the context. A.V. likewise banished the place name 
from the English Bible, preferring a common noun: ‘linen yam’. The reason was that 
nothing was known of any place called Keva or the like. Time, however, has vindicated 
Tyndale’s choice. The records of the Assyrian emperors of the eighth and ninth centuries 
bc, discovered in recent times, mention a region called Que, located in Asia Minor and 
later called Cilicia. 49 The place name has been duly restored in all modem translations. 

Progress in the understanding of the Old Testament has also come through new dis¬ 
coveries of Hebrew biblical manuscripts, notably the Dead Sea Scrolls. Thus, for exam¬ 
ple, the ‘lion’ ('ryh) which refused to fit into Isaiah 21:8 now seems a scribal error for 
‘he that sees’ ( hr’h ). iu There is also greater awareness that the Hebrew text has a long his¬ 


tory, and that the Septuagint and other ancient versions are not simply interpretations of 
the Hebrew text now preserved by the Jews, but may rather reflect ancient variant read- 
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ings. M Even so, the Hebrew text still has a high degree of uniformity, and the main prob¬ 
lem for the translator lies rather in establishing the sense. Most new renderings result 
from emending the dictionary rather than the text.” In this respect, of course, the Old 
Testament presents very different problems from the New. 

Another reason that Tyndale’s translation could not suffice in itself is that different 
approaches are possible to the various issues of policy. In his day the most urgent need 
was for ready intelligibility, but a case can also be made for a translation that preserves 
more of the form. This could be used side by side with a more idiomatic translation, 
rather in the manner of the Karaites. Some literal translations have been well appreciat¬ 
ed. such as the German translation by Buber and Rosenzweig,” to say nothing of A.V. 
Again. Tyndale’s policy of translating at almost any cost, even where no real clue is 
available to the meaning of the Hebrew, could not be final. 

Moreover, of course, what was effective language in Tyndale’s day is not necessarily 
still so. With the passing years, most of his work retains its clarity, and has even gained 
in dignity. Some, however, is inevitably less easily understood. To take a trivial instance, 
in Isaiah 62:12 the Hebrew promises that the city of Jerusalem will be called derusah 
sought after’, and Tyndale translates: ‘thou shall be called a haunted city’. This was suit¬ 
able in Tyndale’s day, but to the modem reader a haunted city rather suggests a ghost 
town. 

For all these reasons, the translation of the Bible can never stand still. Each genera¬ 
tion must apply itself anew. One is reminded of the repainting of the Forth Bridge. The 
work never ceases. And yet those who repaint the Forth Bridge cannot compare in 
achievement with those who put it up in the first place. It is to the latter that we may aptly 
compare William Tyndale, who made the Hebrew Bible accessible in the English lan¬ 
guage for the very first time, and who - with all due respect for that metal bridge - exe- 
gii monumentum aere perennius. 


Sotes 

1. This is a Christian term, derived from 2 Corinthians 3:14, where God’s old and 
supposedly obsolete covenant (to which ‘testament’ is equivalent) with the Jews is 
contrasted with his new covenant with the Church. Moreover, the Old Testament in 
Christian usage implies a chronological arrangement of the books, from the past 
(history) through the present (prayer, wisdom) to the future (prophecy). Although 
neither feature is intrinsic to the Hebrew Scriptures, the term Old Testament can 
appropriately be applied to Tyndale’s work. 

2. See G. I. Davies, Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions: Corpus and Concordance 

(Cambridge, 1991). 

3. See F. I. Andersen and A. D. Forbes, The Vocabulary of the Old Testament (Rome, 

1989). Here, 8,253 different words (or, more properly, morphemes) are listed on 
pp. 33-263, and of these only 1,629 occur twenty times or more (pp. 267-447). 
There are limits to precision, since the delimitation of the different lexical items is 
not straightforward, nor is it always clear to which item a given biblical Hebrew 
form belongs. 

4. J. Barr, Comparative Philology and the Text of the Old Testament (Oxford, 1968). 
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5. The latter is supported by L. Koehler, ‘Aschpar Dattelkuchen’, Theologische 

Zeitschrift 4 (1948), pp. 397-8. English versions from Tyndale to REB, however, 
understand it as a portion of meat. 

6. ‘When on high the heaven had not been named/firm ground below had not been 

called by name...’ See J. B. Pritchard ed., Ancient Near Eastern Texts (Princeton, 
3rd edition, 1969), pp. 60-61. 

7. The arguments are carefully surveyed by C. Westermann, Genesis /-//; A 

Commentary (trans. J. J. Scullion, London, 1984), pp. 93-7, who comes down on 
the side of the independent sentence. NEB preferred the temporal clause: in the 
beginning of creation, when God made heaven and earth...’, but offered the inde¬ 
pendent sentence in a footnote. REB has gone back to the independent sentence, 
agreeing almost exactly with Tyndale: in the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.’ 

8. Luther is quoted here from the 1523 edition, but with modernized spelling. 

Tyndale is cited after D. Daniell ed., Tyndale’s Old Testament, being the 
Pentateuch of 1530, Joshua to 2 Chronicles of 1537, and Jonah (New Haven and 
London, 1992). 

9. G. Hammond, ‘William Tyndale’s Pentateuch: its Relation to Luther’s German 

Bible and the Hebrew Original’, Renaissance Quarterly, 33 (1981), pp. 351-85. 

10. Ibid.', see also his book. The Making of the English Bible (Manchester, 1982), pp. 

16-67. Further instances where Tyndale has interpreted the Hebrew text indepen¬ 
dently of Luther are discussed by D. Daniell, William Tyndale. A Biography (New 
Haven and London, 1994), pp. 306-18. 

11. Hammond himself admits that ‘Tyndale possessed a relatively sophisticated 
knowledge of Hebrew’ (‘Tyndale’s Pentateuch’, p. 363), though in his Making of 
the English Bible he describes Tyndale’s knowledge of Hebrew (and Greek) as ‘if 
not rudimentary, certainly limited’ (p. 17). This ambivalence may betoken some 
unease with the compromise that he struck between regarding Luther and the 
Hebrew as Tyndale’s primary source. 

12. D. Daniell, William Tyndale, pp. 229, 379. 

13. Luther: dein Alter sei wie deine Jugend, itself evidently based on Vulgate: sicut 
dies iuventutis tuae, ita et senectus tua. Contrast REB: ‘and may [your) strength 
last as long as you live’. 

14. Similarly in the Syriac (Peshitta) version, all but one manuscript have replaced 
‘bat’ by ‘peacock’. 

15. J. F. Mozley, ‘Tyndale’s Knowledge of Hebrew’, Journal of Theological Studies, 

36 (1935) pp. 392-96. 

16. Daniell, William Tyndale, pp. 344-7. 

17. Mozley, op. cit., p. 396. Mozley adds that ‘in essential accuracy to the Hebrew he 
is superior to Luther, the Vulgate and the Septuagint, and not inferior to Pagninus’. 

18. Most prefer an image of covering (cf. Hebrew huppah). Hence Vulgate: tegens, 

Luther: iiber ihm halten, REB: ‘shields him’. 

19. E.g. ‘twelve days’ instead of ‘eleven days’ at Deuteronomy 1:2. 

20. The phulakteria of Matthew 23:5. 

21. At Exodus 13:16, however, Tyndale had written ‘a thing hanged up’, following 

Vulgate: appensum quid . 
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22. Babylonian Talmud Megillah 1 la. On the latter view, the point is that Ahasuerus’ 
hold over his whole empire was no less tight than his hold over the two neighbour¬ 
ing provinces. 

22. B. Fischer et al. eds., Biblia Sacra iuxta Vulgatam Versionem (Stuttgart, 1969), 
pp. 771-955 (odd pages only), at Psalm 51:14, 79:9, 85:5, 95:1, 149:4. In all but 
the last, the traditional Latin numbering is one Psalm behind. 

24. Babylonian Talmud Sanhedrin 98b. 

25. At Exodus 2:8 Tyndale renders L almah by ‘maid’. 

26. S. P. Brock. ‘Aspects of Translation Technique in Antiquity’, Greek, Roman and 
Byzantine Studies, 20 (1979) pp. 69-87. 

27. D. Barthelemy, Les devanciers d’Aquila (Leiden, 1963). 

28. Epistle no. 57; see J. P. Migne ed., Patrologia Latina, 22 (1859), col. 571. 

29. Daniell, William Tyndale, p. 1. 

30. D. M. Karpman, ‘William Tyndale’s Response to the Hebraic Tradition’, Studies 
in the Renaissance, 14 (1967), pp. 110-30. 

31. M. Polliack, ‘Alternative Renderings and Additions in Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah’s 
Arabic Translation of the Pentateuch’, Jewish Quarterly Review, 84 (1993-4), 

pp. 209-26. 

32. D. Daniell ed., Tyndale's New Testament, translated from the Greek by William 
Tyndale in 1534 (New Haven and London, 1989), pp. 391-408. 

33. Luther achieves the same effect by using a pluperfect verb: Denn als Gott der 
Herr gemacht hatte... For this sense, the Hebrew would normally place the verb 
after the subject rather than (as here) before. 

34. Luther Und redete mit seinen Eidamen, die seine Tochter nehmen sollten. 

35. J. L. W. Schaper, ‘The Unicom in the Messianic Imagery of the Greek Bible’, 
Journal of Theological Studies, 45 (1994), pp. 117-36. 

36. So 2 Samuel 2:23 ’ahare hahanit ‘the back of the spear’. 

37. Thus Vulgate has posteriora and Tyndale has ‘back parts’ in Exodus also. It does 
not matter that the form of the Hebrew word is slightly different (’ ahore) in 
Exodus. 

38. Whether the present Hebrew text is original or a pious revision of an older text 

where Hagar declared that she had seen God, is a separate question. 

39. Luther understood Genesis 16:13b similarly in his first edition ( gewisslich hie hab 
ich den Riicken gesehen des, der mich sahe ); however, he used different language 
in Exodus ( wirst du mir hintennach sehen) and so provided no clue to the idiom. 
His revised translation of Genesis 16:13b is cloudy: gewisslich hie hab ich gesehen 
den, der mich hernach angesehen hat. 

40. Rashi understood: ‘Have I seen angels here, after seeing them in Abraham’s 
house?’ However, the references to angels and to Abraham’s house, which are 
essential to this interpretation, are not in the text. The version of the Jewish 
Publication Society of America reads: ‘Have I even here seen Him that seeth 
me 7 ’, as if the troublesome Hebrew word could be ignored. A common emenda¬ 
tion gives: ‘Have I indeed seen God and still live after that vision?’, but departs 
markedly from the Hebrew text; see J. Skinner, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on Genesis (Edinburgh, 2nd edition, 1930), p. 289. 

41. Hammond, Making of the English Bible, pp. 16-67; Daniell, William Tyndale, pp. 
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302-6, 340-57. 

42. This discovery is ascribed to Z. W. Heidenheim (1757-1832) by N. Leibowitz, 

Studies in Bereshit (Genesis), (trans. A. Newman, Jerusalem, 1976), p. 290. 

43. S. Naeh et al., ‘ Tiros - Wine or Grape? A Case of Metonymy’, Vetus 

Testamentum, 44(1994), pp. 115-19. 

44. Similarly at Isaiah 53:11 the Servant is said in NEB and REB to justify the many 

through his humiliation or suffering, rather than through his knowledge as in older 
translations. On the whole question, see J. A. Emerton in Zeitschrift fur die alttes- 
tamentliche Wissenschaft, 81 (1983), pp. 189ff. 

45. So already the Aramaic version, and Vulgate: et contrivit cum eis atque comminuit 

viros Succoth. Compare Luther: reissen. Pagninus: confregit. 

46. This suggestion was published by E. J. Pilcher, ‘A New Hebrew Weight’, 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund (1914), p. 99. Pilcher 
makes it clear, however, that the suggestion was due to Mr Samuel Raffaeli, who 
had acquired the third example known of the pirn weight. 

47. LXX has the place name in Kings only, and Pagninus has it in Chronicles only. In 

Kings, Pagninus writes: et congregatio neotiatorum regis accipiebant netum in 
precium. Here he thinks successively of the verb qwh ‘gather together’ and tiqwah 
‘cord’. 

48. So Tyndale at 1 Kings 10:28. The translation at Chronicles also has the place 

name but is phrased, as usual, more literally. 

49. Pritchard, pp. 279-83. 

50. Compare A.V.: ‘And he cried, A lion’ with REB: ‘Then the look-out cried’. 

51. E. Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible (Minneapolis, 1992). 

52. For example, at Job 24:20, the reason for the difference between NEB: ‘the worm 

sucks him dry’ and A.V.: ‘the worm shall feed sweetly on him’ is not that the for¬ 
mer have emended the text (Hammond, Making of the English Bible, p. 11); rather, 
they understand the Hebrew root mtq not in the traditional meaning (‘sweet’) but 
in the sense of a similar-looking Aramaic word (‘suck’). 

53. See, e.g., M. Buber and F. Rosenzweig, Die fiinf Bucher der Weisung (Berlin, 

1930). 
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Seeking a Language in Mathematics 1523-1571 


Bruce Marsden 


Scope 



uthbert Tunstall, later Bishop of London and then Durham, published the first 
book on mathematics conceived and printed in England in 1523; it was a com¬ 
mercial arithmetic written in Latin. By the time of Thomas Digges’s publication 
of his book on geometry in 1571, the use of English in mathematical publications and the 
‘practical arts' had become established, but not entirely to the exclusion of Latin. There 
is a parallel, which may be aetiological, between the growth of the use of vernacular lan¬ 
guages and the striking surge of mathematics in science in western Europe culminating 
during the seventeenth century in the works of Descartes, Galilei, Huygens and, particu¬ 
larly. Newton. 

The period under consideration is the beginning of what has become known as the 
Scientific Revolution, 1 which is usually agreed to span about 1550-1700 and during 
which mathematics became the distinguishing discipline. Just as significant, however, is 
the bearing of mathematics on the evolution of technology with regard to the much later 
Industrial Revolution, from about 1750. Interaction between science and technology is 
another tale to tell, and there is an important overlap in the making of scientific instru¬ 
ments. In the first decades of the Scientific Revolution the most notable instruments were 
to do with navigation, which connects to cosmology and astronomy in one intellectual 
direction, and to the surveying of land and buildings in another. These bonds will become 
evident in the works of Robert Record (c. 1510-58), John Dee (1527-1608), and Leonard 
(c. 1510-57) and Thomas (c. 1543-95) Digges, the main authors considered in this essay. 
The languages (verbal and symbolic) for basic mathematics (arithmetic, geometry and 
algebra) were formed in principle, and the means whereby the languages were to be 
developed were broadly indicated. 

In addition to the growth in the use of English for mathematical works, other related 
topics to be considered include: the value of such publications for artisans (Shakespeare’s 
‘rude mechanicals’), and in education more widely; contributions to the English lan¬ 
guage from mathematics; developments within the study of mathematics of the use of 
mathematical symbols and notation; and the growth of knowledge and understanding in 
mathematics in theory and practice (formerly, and improperly, pure and applied mathe¬ 
matics). 


Verbal and symbolic language 

The word ‘language’ is intended to mean one of two forms of communication. The first 
is the spoken and written language used in expressing the mathematical terms and oper¬ 
ations; the second, the symbolic form of those terms and operations. This second treats 
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notation, formulae, calculations and suchlike and is - in so far as these are held in com¬ 
mon - understood internationally, whereas the first is understood only by those who are 
familiar with the spoken or written language of address. As will be seen, the verbal and 
symbolic languages often worked in harness, with the symbolic form growing and 
extending its influence gradually throughout the period. The most important single fac¬ 
tor in this growth is the development of the use of mathematical equations, which were 
to be transformed by the introduction of the sign for ‘equals’ - this by Recorde in 1557, 
but it was not until the next century that the effects of his innovation were to be found in 
the literature. 


Mathematics in English 

It is a truism, but an important one none the less, to say that English was preserved and 
nurtured in the speech of the lower classes during the Middle Ages. By a process of lin¬ 
guistic osmosis in England English was becoming the main language of communication, 
ousting Anglo-Norman French in court and government circles, and competing with 
Latin in intellectual and theological affairs. 

Following the introduction of movable-type printing in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, the movement gained considerably in momentum. Leonard Digges in 1556 
wrote of the ‘arte of numbring [which] hath been...hyd and as it were locked up in strange 
tongues’. 2 The strange tongues are primarily Latin, followed by French, Italian and 
German. But another tongue is the symbolic language of mathematics, a language fre¬ 
quently associated with the magic and sorcery. 3 In producing the early, and original, 
printed works on mathematical topics the verbal and symbolic forms were developed at 
the same time in English once the groundwork had been established. This was done ini¬ 
tially by direct and indirect translations, and also by transforming largely unwritten infor¬ 
mation used mainly in trade, commerce, and management of estates. 

Before 1551 there was little innovation in the language of mathematics, as authors 
were mainly concerned with bringing into English concepts familiar though not written 
in English, and in translation from Latin and continental vernaculars at an elementary 
level on subjects which had a spoken form in English. With everyday arithmetic there 
was no problem putting into English the basic procedures, but with geometry and alge¬ 
bra it was altogether different. This is seen most clearly in the work of Recorde in 1551 
when he attempted to anglicize the verbal language of geometry, which had already well 
established Latin and Greek forms of expression. 

Debris from the battles for ascendency litter the pages of printed books with experi¬ 
mental words or constructions; some remained to provide synonyms with origins from 
earlier forms of English, the pre-Conquest invaders, and from French and Latin; some 
did not survive; others thrived. 4 Only the fittest forms of expression survived: those that 
were suited to their environment, those which could adapt or mutate, and those which 
offered a basis for future development. Comparable forces were at work on the symbol¬ 
ic language in mathematics. Seldom however have the lines been so clearly drawn as in 
the battle for the use of emerging new English in mathematics. 
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Imagination and mathematics 


Verbal language, including the written form, is a means of recording and communicat¬ 
ing; but is also an analogue for thinking which becomes condensed into the mental form 
of words before they are expressed externally. The symbolic language of mathematics is 
very similar for mathematicians, and but poorly appreciated by non-mathematical minds. 
History is written in words, not numbers. 

In science, mathematics and technology there are general and specialist cultures from 
which each person draws, but to which not all contribute. 5 Naturally enough the more sig¬ 
nificant contributors attract the attention of commentators, leaving the foot-soldiers as 
footnotes. 

As in many fields of human endeavour, there are heroes in mathematics; and there are 
cooperative activities: both are necessary. Who is to say which is more important - inno¬ 
vation or developmental advancement? Hero or developer? Heroes, by and large, tend to 
be innovators: Archimedes, Newton, Euler, Einstein. They are the generals; little, how¬ 
ever, is heard of the developers, the other ranks. 

In the period considered in this essay, the main authors are concerned with reconsti¬ 
tuting the mathematical knowledge which had been known previously in Greek, Arab 
and medieval times; with translating it into English for a new readership; with develop¬ 
ing certain features for immediate use, such as land surveying and navigation; and with 
achieving clarity of thought and of expression for communication to those who are not 
yet skilled in mathematical matters, or who wish or need to develop higher skills. In 
Recorde’s books we can be observe the human mind grappling with concepts, seeking 
clearer modes of expression and paving the way for contemporaries and future toilers in 
the field. He was not always successful, and this is informative in examining his contri¬ 
butions. 

The facility to think and outwardly express work in the same language favours inno¬ 
vation and development in the work and in the language. This is because the nature of 
the creative mind includes such apparently wasteful activities as ‘dreaming’ or mulling 
over matters in a non-linear way, conceiving situations of varying practicality, speculat¬ 
ing, or simply walking round a problem to view it from different angles. 6 Likewise the 
process of putting into written form these abstract thoughts is made easier when the lan¬ 
guage of address is the same as that in which the products of thought are crystallized. 

One debatable edge that emerging English was developing over Latin was a relative 
freedom from highly pre-structured thought patterns and the firmly established range of 
the hinterland of meanings associated with words and word groups. A word in English 
grown as it were organically could relate far more closely with human experience; 
whereas with Latin, when set apart from Roman culture, there was always a distance and 
authority problem in thinking creatively. This became especially evident as education 
filtered ‘downwards’ in society - and this was occurring in the time of the Reformation 
in England. For reasons such as these there were various attempts to limit Latin influ¬ 
ences in the emerging English; equally there was a movement to embrace ‘inkhom’ 
terms. 7 

This battle led to an enrichment of the English language which has proved flexible 
enough to embrace words of different origins but with shaded meanings, increasing the 
range from which the choice for a particular meaning any be drawn. As in the verbal lan- 
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guage of mathematics, so in the symbolic. 


Mathematics in society 

Practical mathematics, as in surveying, navigation or accountancy, are integral with the 
affairs of any time; these times, although politically turbulent, were of relative stability 
in the London region. This was the centre for trade, industry and government, and was 
the most populous city in the country, with about 40,000 to 70,000 people of a popula¬ 
tion growing from about two and a half million to four million during the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. London was also, overwhelmingly, the centre of the book publishing industry. 

In a commercial environment mathematics was used for: counting, measuring 
(including areas, volumes, weighing), converting currencies, calculating profit and loss, 
and dividing shares between investors. Furthermore, levies and taxation on trade and 
assets required procedures involving mathematics. As trade increased, education played 
a growing part in society, particularly for the young and the ambitious.' Education need¬ 
ed teachers and books, and very often it was the teachers who wrote the books - Robert 
Recorde, for example. Publishers and printers of books served the growing markets, sup¬ 
plementing the far more numerous and profitable publications in religious matters and 
literature. 

Despite the upheavals connected with the Church and state during this period, partic¬ 
ularly during the 1530s, ecclesiastical functions required servicing. The Church calendar 
had to be maintained annually, requiring astronomical knowledge, observations, calcula¬ 
tion, and publication (its calendar was much in need of reform). Among the earliest prod¬ 
ucts of the printing presses were calendars, almanacs and prognostications.* These made 
use of material gathered for determining the dates of religious festivals, together with 
much miscellaneous information such as astrological and weather predictions, useful to 
farmers and coastal pilots amongst others. 

As the international shipping trade increased, more sophisticated methods for naviga¬ 
tion became necessary. These involved geometry and astronomy, and necessitated instru¬ 
ments to facilitate the observations, as well as to produce tables recording essential infor¬ 
mation concerning the position of the sun, moon, planets and stars. Books on the geom¬ 
etry of the sphere and on astronomy provided information for navigators as well as for 
religious purposes. 

The dissolution of the monasteries and the redistribution of the wealth and incomes 
of the Church were to have dramatic effects throughout society, not least in that full 
information about the lands and properties was required urgently. How to measure land 
and buildings; how to evaluate assets in terms of money; how to divide the acquired 
assets; how to organize taxation and revenues. This can be readily perceived in the print¬ 
ing history of the time; the little book by Rychard Benese (1537) is the first to treat mea¬ 
surements for buildings, land and building materials, though John Fitzherbert had includ¬ 
ed land surveying in one of his books published in 1523. 
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Document types 


Possible manuscript sources for early authors in English on mathematical subjects 
1523-71 fall into distinct groups, some more well-filled than others. The following illus¬ 
trates some of the complexity of potential sources for mathematics, and also for science 
and technology- 

ancient texts in direct translation into English from Greek and Latin (and also into 
other vernaculars); 

ancient texts by way of Arabic into English from Greek and Latin (and also into 
other vernaculars); 

ancient texts by way of Arabic into Latin; 
ancient texts into Latin in post-Roman times; 

medieval texts from Latin into English (and also into other vernaculars); 
medieval texts from French (and other vernaculars) into English; 
medieval texts in Latin; 
medieval texts in English; 
medieval texts in other vernaculars. 

Sources for Arabic texts would include eastern Mediterranean and Hindu, mainly; in 
addition to the ancient Greek and Roman cultures. 

Some of the texts remained in manuscript, others were to be published after the intro¬ 
duction of movable type in about 1460. 

Possible printed sources for early authors in English on mathematical subjects 
1523-71 would have been: 

original works in English; 

original works in other vernaculars translated into English; 
original works in other vernaculars; 

original works in Latin published in England and elsewhere; 
works in Latin and Greek translated into English; 
works in Latin and Greek translated into other vernaculars; 
works in one vernacular translated into another. 

Other publications to be noted here are not considered sufficiently significant here for 
authors working in the English language: works in English translated into Latin; works 
in English translated into other vernaculars; works in other vernaculars translated into 
Latin. 

For the purpose of charting the development of verbal and symbolic languages in 
mathematics, the main works to be considered fall into the section denoted ‘original 
works in English’. By ‘original’ is meant ‘conceived and written in English for the 
English reader’. 

If plagiarism is taking from one book without attribution, and research taking from 
more than one (whether or not attributed), then the same criteria also apply to transla¬ 
tions. Attributions and references to other works in the period discussed are not all that 
common, though if a book is a direct translation from a single source this is usually 
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acknowledged. In discerning significant developments in the contents of books on math¬ 
ematical subjects there are those which are innovative to the subject, and those which are 
new ways of presentation or interpretation, mainly in printing and the use of language. 


Works of the main authors 


Although several authors are discussed here, the four most notable are Robert Recorde, 
Leonard and Thomas Digges, and John Dee. Arguably the content of the work initiated 
in English by these authors in mathematics, astronomy, navigation and particularly in 
technology, has had a greater effect on present-day life than any other aspect of the print¬ 
ed word in the time of the Reformation. But the value of their work as judged at the time 
should not be over-estimated. 


In the small city that London then was the informal meetings of Robert Recorde, 
Leonard and Thomas Digge, and John Dee with others, made a network which has been 
largely ignored subsequently, but the importance of which is now recognized. 10 

In the space of some fourteen years, 1543-57, Robert Recorde published four works 
on mathematics, and one on medicine." The mathematical works became standard edu¬ 
cational textbooks of the time continuing, with varying degrees of durability, into the 
seventeenth century. 12 In 1551 he campaigned for the use of certain kinds of words in 
mathematics, but in 1557 recanted, though not wholeheartedly. Some obsolete forms of 
expression, like Darwinian dead-ends, throw light on the survivors. 

Recorde’s publications on mathematical subjects all have evocative titles, befitting an 
author with literary aspirations: The Grounde of Aries (arithmetic), 1543; The Pathway 
to Knowledge (geometry), 1551; The Castle of Knowledge (astronomy), 1556; and The 
Whetstone of Witte (arithmetic and algebra), 1557. 

Leonard Digges, followed by his son Thomas, produced standard works on land and 
building surveying, Copemican astronomy and practical mathematics for the military. 
Thomas Digges (1571), importantly, ratified democratic cooperation with other lan¬ 
guages as the way forward for English in mathematics. During his lifetime, Leonard 
Digges published two books: A Generali Prognostigation , 1553; and A Boke named 
Tectonicon, 1556. A third, A Geometrical Practise named Pantometria..., edited and 


Thomas, was published posthumously 


in 1591. 


John Dee was navigation advisor to the Muscovy Company (and was consulted by 
Frobisher and Davis). He offered a philosophical framework for the growing scientific 
knowledge of the time in the Mathematical! Preface to the English translation by Henry 
Billingsley of Euclid’s Elements of Geometrie (1570). 

Not only was 1543 the date of the publication of Recorde’s first book (on arithmetic) 
but also - far more famously - the date of publication of the heliocentric hypothesis in 
De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium by Nicholas Copernicus. 13 Recognition of the sig¬ 
nificance of this has led commentators to proclaim the opening of the ‘modem era’ in sci¬ 
ence to be 1543. If that year can be claimed for science then, arguably, the same can be 
claimed for British technology on behalf of Robert Recorde. 
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Printed works 1481-1523 


William Carton: Within about five years of setting up his printing press using movable 
type in Westminster. William Caxton published the earliest printed encyclopedia in 
English, the Myrrour of the Worlde, in 1481. As with so much else at this time it was a 
translation. Compiled originally in about 1245 in Latin and translated into French in 
1464 as Image de Monde , it was considered to be suitable still in Caxton*s time. This 
complacency was soon to change, as one of the effects of printing was to make readers 
more aware of the quality and reliability of the information contained in a book; and 
infelicities of language in translation quickened the search for suitable printed forms in 
English, w hich was developing rapidly, not just in words and phrases, but also in aspects 
of grammar, including sounds and rhythms. The introduction of the printing hastened the 
need as well as facilitated the process. 

The Myrrour of the Worlde contained the earliest printed reference of some length to 
anything mathematical in English, with a few words on arsmetrique (number) and on 
eeometrye (measure). In each of these sections is a statement as characteristic of the 
Middle Ages as of the Age of Enlightenment, 14 and illustrates that the revival of Plato’s 
philosophy in early humanist times had earlier soundings in the Scholastic studies of 
Plato. Thus, arsmetrique: ‘Who that knewe wel the science of arsmetrique he myght see 
thordynance of alle thinges. By ordynance was the world made and created, and by ordy- 
nance of the Soverayn it shal be deffeted.’ 15 And geometrye: ‘Who wel understode 
geometrie, he myght mesure in alle maistryes; ffor by mesure was the world made, and 
alle thinges hye, lowe and deep.’ 1 *’ 

Though comprehensible as English, one can sense the original language even in these 
short extracts; in addition to English, most clearly are Latin, French and Germanic Ian- 
guages. With the addition, directly, of Greek, mainly through the influence of humanist 
studies, these were to form the basis of English in mathematics, science and technology. 

Ephemera: In the early years of the sixteenth century popular almanacs, calendars, and 
prognostications were sold inexpensively. 17 The kalendayr of the shyppars ,K was the most 
widely published in English from 1503 to the middle of the seventeenth century and con¬ 
tained the movable feasts of the Church and tables for finding the Sunday letter. It also 
contained astrological information, details showing the entry of the sun into the zodiac, 
how to read the hour from the stars, and much else. Almanacs contained useful infor¬ 
mation about the weather,” eclipses, the best days for blood-letting and so on. 

The content and language are revealing of the work of the translators in scientific lit¬ 
erature, and in the first two decades of the sixteenth century that meant the calendars, 
almanacs and prognostications. There was a tendency to translate directly word for 
word, retaining the word order, where changes were necessary, syntax was not yet ade¬ 
quate and consistent; only a superficial knowledge was held concerning astronomy 
(which was the main ‘scientific’ content); and terminology in English was unsatisfacto¬ 
ry. Comparison of Copland’s 1508 version of the kalendayr of the shippayrs with 
Digges’ Pantometria (1571) shows areas where development took place. 

After about 1540 almanacs and calendars came to be published as one, while prog¬ 
nostications (usually on single sheets) were forbidden by statute (1541 and 1549) to 
issue false, politically unsettling, or socially disturbing prophesies; it was a nervous 
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time, and the printed word carried consider 
and astronomy were hardly separable in 


early years of the sixteenth century. 


beginning to become 


Revolutionibus. 


Copem 


Cuthbert Tunstall ( 1522 ): Of the many books in Latin on mathematical subjects pub¬ 
lished abroad around 1500, it is noticeable that the most famous English author had been 
dead for more than a century and a half. This was the Merton scholar Thomas 
Bradwardine, renowned in his day but by 1500 outdated. Nevertheless, he was held in 
such esteem on the Continent that in 1496 and 1503 his Geometria Speculativa and 
Arithmeiica Speculativa respectively were published in Paris. Thomas Linacre translated 
De Sphaera by Proclus (c.450 ad) from Greek into Latin; printed first in Venice and 
reprinted in London by Richard Pynson in 1510, it was translated into English in 1550. 

Cuthbert Tunstall (1474-1559) travelled in Italy as Henry VIIl’s representative. 
Concerned about being cheated in transactions with money-changers, he made notes 
from all he read on the subject and decided to bring them together in a Latin treatise, De 
arte supputandi , which was published in London by Caxton’s successor Richard Pynson, 
in 1522, the year Tunstall was elevated to the Bishopric of London. Tunstall dedicated 
the book to his friend and travelling companion, Thomas More, providing an interesting 
account of the genesis of the book in a prefixed dedicatory letter. 21 

The mathematical contents of the book are unremarkable, showing conventional 
medieval methods of computation and providing examples, together with an appendix of 
tables for estimating the value of various currencies. Tunstall explains the method of 
working of subtraction from right to left (seven minus four) instead of from left to right 
(four from seven), which the Arabs practised. This he attributed to a presumed 
Englishman of whom nothing is now known, one John Garth. This seemingly minor mat¬ 
ter is of considerable importance in regularizing procedures for mathematical equations, 
though Tunstall himself wrote out procedures of computation in full, as was the custom. 
Where he did use numerals they were Hindu-arabic including zero, and not roman. 

The book was never translated into English but went through several continental edi¬ 
tions. Erasmus praised the man and the book, 22 and the first printed version of the Greek 
text of Euclid’s Elements was dedicated to Tunstall by the publisher Simon Grynaeus in 
1533. Because Tunstall wrote in Latin and was published in Paris and Strasburg, his 
mathematical renown on the Continent far exceeded that at home. Becoming Bishop of 
London in 1522, and later Bishop of Durham, Tunstall seems never to have returned to 
mathematics. 


Tunstall moved in governmental and Church circles, using Latin extensively, so to 
write his mathematical book in the same language was natural to him, especially bearing 
in mind that his sources were Latin as well as several vernaculars. 22 But the next books 


on mathematics in 1537 were in English; the tide of English was flowing. Between the 
date of publication of Tunstall’s book and the next books dealing with mathematics, in 
1537, there are many statements advocating with various degrees of enthusiasm adoption 
of the vernacular in printed works. The following is from Elyot’s Castle of Health (1534): 


If physicians be angry, that 1 have written a physicke in englysche, let them 
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remember that the grekes wrate in greke, the Romains in Latine, Avicenna, and 
the other in Arabike. whiche were their own proper and matemall tongues. 

The Arab he could not bring to mind would have been Averroes (ibn-Rushd). Only after 
1535/6 could anyone in England dare add that St Jerome wrote the Vulgate Bible in his 
own tongue of Latin, translating from several earlier and contemporary languages. 
Tyndale had done so in 1528, but from abroad, in The Obedience of the Christian Man. 2 * 


Printed works 1523-43 


John Fitzherberr. In 1523 John Fitzherbert (d. 1531) published two short works, both of 
which went through many editions to 1767, and with later academic issues. 25 One was on 
husbandry, and the other was The boke of surveyeng and improvmentes , 26 

The bulk of the contents is a handbook for an estate manager or steward on such mat¬ 
ters as nghts of tenants, marriage, inheritances, freemen and bondsmen, and includes 
extensive notes on exactly how to perform the rituals of homage. The book, writes 
Fitzherbert, is taken from ‘an olde statute named Extenta manerii ... made soone after the 
barones war the whiche ended at the bataile of Euesham’ (1265), and compiled to bring 
under control the properties of the defeated parties. Each page of Fitzherbert’s book is 
headed with the title of his source, but it is clear that he incorporates things of his own, 
including social comment. 

In the introductory promotional verse passage, the publisher Thomas Berthelet calls 
on the classical authority of the farming books of ancient Rome: those by Caton, 
Columnella, Varro and Vergilius. Because Fitzherbert gives no rules or procedures for 
actual measurement, it can reasonably be assumed that the primitive methods found in, 
for example, Columnella’s De re rustica, are to be taken as read. 27 In the introduction 
proper, he offers the origin of the word ‘surveyor’: 


The name of a surveyour is a frenche name/and is moche to say in Englysshe 
as an overseer. Than, it wolde be knewen/how a surveyour shulde overse or sur¬ 
vey a towne or a lordshyppe/as and the cytie of London shulde by surveyed... 2 " 


Although there are no technical illustrations nor any numerical mathematics, there is an 
interesting account of procedures for surveying. The surveyor: 

must stande in the myddes of the flatte whan he shall butte truely, 
and 

He that shall vieu/but and bounde landes or tenements by Eest West Northe and 
Southe. It is necessarie that he have a Dyall with him/for els * the sonneshyne 
nat/he shall nat have perfyte knowledge/whiche is East West Northe and 
Southe. 


(Bjut [or butte] and bounde’ is a technical term long out of use in which ‘to but’ has the 
same sense as ‘to sight’, or ‘take aim’ as in archery practice (the ‘butts’)." The ‘bounde’ 
is the extent of the land surveyed, or boundary. ‘Dyall’ here is clearly a magnetic com- 
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pass.* Thus with a perch rod (usually sixteen and half feet long), a magnetic compass and 
something to draw on to a scale, the boundaries were delimited and the shape of the par¬ 
cel of land defined from a central position in the field. Practical advice in published form 
in English on how to determine areas of plots of land is not found here, suggesting that 
the work of the ‘overseer’ is simply just that; and that the term surveyor as now under¬ 
stood had not yet taken on its present meaning. The change may be ascribed to the next 
book on surveying, by Sir Rycharde Benese, in 1537. 


Book Trade Regulations : That Fitzherbert was treating the management of private estates 
in his book of 1523 and Benese was concerned personally with an ecclesiastical estate in 
1537 is a testimony to the turbulence of the times. Since the first act in 1484 to regulate 
the book trade, the conditions under which foreigners might carry on the business of 
printing and selling books were gradually tightened. There seems to have been a genuine 
wish to promote English practitioners in this expanding business, but there was also the 
matter of heresy and threat to social stability which had to be rooted out. As Bishop of 
London and Wolsey’s right-hand man from 1522 to 1530, Tunstall had been involved in 
applying increasingly onerous restrictions on booksellers. In 1524 and again in 1525 he 
instructed them not the handle Lutheran works, in Latin or English, published in England 
or abroad. In 1525 Wolsey staged a book-burning event, to be followed by many others. 

Promulgation of the Act of Supremacy in 1534 spawned numerous consequences, 
among which official sanction to print the Bible in English became feasible. 11 In August 
1535 Cromwell was asked for support to print Coverdale’s Bible in English in England, 
and in July 1536 ecclesiastical injunctions were issued ordering that every church was to 
have publicly accessible the Bible in English and in Latin . The man who asked for sup¬ 
port from Cromwell was the printer James Nicholson (originally a Netherlander), who 
was rewarded for his audacity by being permitted to print the Coverdale Bible, with such 
success that two more revised editions followed in 1537.” Nicholson was also the print¬ 
er for the maner of measurynge of all maner of lande by Rycharde Benese, probably the 
same year. 

While the availability of a printed Bible was significant in that the Scripture now 
became accessible to all literate people, just as significant - some would say more so - 
was the collateral effect within English-speaking culture more generally. 1 ' Having the 
Bible in English stimulated literacy, and consequently increased the demand for books of 
many sorts in English; it endorsed the English publication of subject matter that might 
otherwise have remained in Latin or Greek; and it created demand for original works in 
English. 

In 1529 an act prohibited new presses being set-up by aliens, and in 1534 an act 
restricted the retailing foreign books to natives or residents in England, where publica¬ 
tion could be more easily controlled at source. Commentators have been broadly of the 
view that this put the book trade firmly in the hands of native booksellers, 14 but actually 
several foreign printers and publishers became resident in England. One who did so as 
tension increased in advance of the enactment was Recorde’s printer, Reyner Wolfe, in 
1533,” and another is thought to have been the printer of the anonymous arithmetic in 
1537, John Herford (or Hertford or Harford).” 


Rycharde Benese : The maner of measurynge of all maner of lande 
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^7.1537-47). brings the subject of surveying closer to modem practice by incorporating 
considerably more on measurement. Benese, a canon of the Augustinian priory of 
Merton, near London, published it at the dissolution, in 1537. The work is closely 
focused on measurement of land, buildings, and quantity of materials, providing many 
tables for multiplying numbers to provide areas, as though multiplication tables were not 
in use. The short Preface is by Thomas Paynell, also a canon at Merton, and he refers to 
the divine Plato', and to the usefulness of the contents for carpenters, masons, and ‘those 
artificers who do use Geometry: by whyche all maner of ingens and craftye ordinaunces 
of warre and other appertaynyng unto theyr arte do depende, as hangyng roofes, and 

galaryes. walles. shippes, galles, brygges, mylles, cartes, wheles.’ 

Using one of the characteristic biblical expressions associated with neo-Platonism, 
Paynell reports that God made the world ‘by number, weyght and measure’. Probably for 
the first time in English, particular aspects of the medieval system of dividing geometry 
are mentioned in a printed work. 37 This classification is found in works on Practica geo- 
metricae, first formalized by Hugh of St Victor in about 1130, and subsequently devel¬ 
oped and widely disseminated in scholastic circles until well into the sixteenth century. 3 ’ 1 

Benese himself, in the main body of the book, provides accurate ways of measuring 
areas of irregularly shaped fields by setting out a rectangle within the area, leaving tri¬ 
angular parts left over, the rectangle he deals with by way of simple multiplication using 
the tables he provides, and the triangles by means of multiplying half the height by the 
base. For regular figures of more than four sides: 

Measure rounde about all ye whole circuite of thys figure * take the one halfe 
of the nombre of perches of that measure for the length. Afterwarde ye shall 
measure from the mydle poynte, within the figure, to the utter syde of the cir¬ 
cuite. and take the nombre of perches of that measure for the bredth... 

Benese also offers medieval procedures for measuring the height of hills and the depth 
of valleys by means of triangles. There are twelve pages of text, including many tables 
for calculating volumes of timber, stone and areas for glass, and one page for calculating 
the area of rooms. 

His work was obviously well received, for after the dissolution he was made Surveyor 
of Works at Hampton Court and chaplain to Henry VIII. W It is likely that his ‘career 
move’ was enabled by the knowledge expressed in his little book, and this in turn sug¬ 
gests that the practices he describes were not in the common domain. Stewards to the 
landed gentry probably had some knowledge of some or all of these simple operations, 
though numeracy was less common than literacy. Those with access to the medieval 
Practica geometricae treatises would also have known of these procedures, but perhaps 
have had little or no use for the information. 

Anon. (1537?): The book printed by John Herford received little or no attention in mod¬ 
em times until 1947, despite it being alluded to by Robert Recorde in his arithmetic of 
1543.* An introduction for to lerne to recken with the pen.. .is a compilation from two 
anonymous continental sources, one Dutch (1508) the other French (probably c.1530). 41 
Herford is thought to have been of foreign origin, but this far from certain. 42 

The book is a straightforward arithmetic treating seven ‘species’ - numeration, addi- 
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tion, subtraction, multiplication, partition (division), progression, and reduction. Books 
on arithmetic whether in manuscript or printed usually dealt with between five and nine 
species, later reduced to four. 

All questions and answers are written out in full, there are no operative signs (+ - x -f 
=), and numbers are Hindu-arabic including zero, as usual. Much of the text is taken up 
with examples of the ‘rules’ (that is, simple procedures in present-day terms). Numerous 
examples relate to everyday matters such as finding out how long it will take to fill a cis¬ 
tern if a certain proportion is filled in a particular length of time; this one, and many oth¬ 
ers involve the ‘regula aurea called ye golden rule’.' 13 Towns and coinage used in the 
examples to do with trade and commerce are usually French and English, though Dutch 
occurs in such as ‘negenmannekens crownes’. The flavour of many of these early books 
and the type of problem treated is illustrated in the following extract: 

The rule & questyon of the walles. 

A manne wyll make a wall 32 fote in lenghte, and 2 of thycknes, and the 
heyght 25 fote, and eche fote shal cost the makynge 2 fs [francs]. 1 demaunde 
how moch shall cost the makynge of all the wall. 

Answere. fore to know this rule, ye shall mulyplye the lengthe by the thyck- 
enes in sayenge 2 tymes 32 ben 64 & then ye shal multyplye it by heyghte in 
sayenge 25 tymes ben 1600, and then multyplye by the pryce, that is to wytte 
by 2 shyllynges the which ben 3200 shyllynges, whereof ye shal make francs, 
therefore dyvyde them by 20 and they ben 160 francs. An so moch shal coste 
the makynge of the wall. 44 

The printing history of this book represents one of the few, and possibly the last, exam¬ 
ples of a religious establishment being involved in printing at that time. Between 1535 
and 1540 acts promoting the dissolution of the monastic houses brought about a redistri¬ 
bution of a substantial part of the nation’s resources, legal and illegal. Salvage from the 
closure of Abbey of St Albans probably included the printing press. This was the most 
advanced technology of the time, and of considerable value. John Herford’s patron seems 
to have been Richard Stevenage, Abbot of St Albans: his personal device is found in sev¬ 
eral of the seven books Herford printed between 1534 and 1539, when the abbey was 
handed over to Henry VIII. The business was taken over by Nicholas Bourman in 
Aldersgate, London who began printing in 1539 and produced the second (?) edition in 
the same year. Bourman is said to have been a relative of Stevenage, transferring the 
business and probably the press as well when the abbey could no longer provide a place 
of work, though what happened to Herford during until he is next mentioned in 1544 is 
not known. 45 Herford produced the third edition, also with the Aldersgate address, in 

1546. 

Hugh Oldcasile {1543): John Mellis published A Briefe Instruction and maner how to 
keepe bookes of Accompts in 1588, as a ‘newly augmented’ version of one originally by 
the schoolmaster Hugh Oldcastle in 1543, which seems no longer to exist. It deals with 
bookkeeping in the Italian manner ‘of Dare & Habere, which in our language of English, 
is called Debitor and Creditor’, and is the earliest book in English to deal with double 
entry bookkeeping. It is based on the arithmetic section of Luca Pacciolo’s Summa de 
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Arithmetica, Geometria. Proportione et Proportionalita (1494). 44 This, in turn, is the first 
comprehensive work after the Liber Abaci (1202) of Leonardo of Pisa (Fibonacci). 41 

It is likely that the need for a book of this son in English in 1543 arose out of the need 
to deal with the increased accounting work associated with the dissolution of the monas¬ 
teries. Adding nothing new to Latin and Italian treatises, its significance lies in the bring¬ 
ing into English the subject matter treated earlier by Tunstall in Latin. In the same year 
Recorde published his Grounde of Artes on arithmetic, beginning the publication of orig¬ 
inal works on mathematics in English. 


Cultural climate 1547-58 


Between 1543 and 1550 there were no books published on mathematical topics in 
English: then in the 1550s there was a spate of new work. The major mathematical books 
of the 1550s, abstract and practical, were responses not only to needs of the times but 
were firmly embedded in affairs affecting the stability of the nation, as the contents of 
several prefaces demonstrate. 

All the major English mathematicians of the generation (Recorde, Leonard Digges, 
Dee) together with the vitally important connecting link (Cheke), were, in the reign of 
Mary, in prison at one time or another on serious charges. They were not singled-out by 
the authorities because they were mathematicians, or in Cheke’s case an influential 
champion, but more than sheer coincidence was surely at work. Emancipation of the arti¬ 
san and merchant classes developed alongside religious emancipation, with concomitant 
pressure on the ruling families and their supporters. Scientists in Protestant countries did 
not have to refer to the Church for their authority or for its sanction on their work. Yet 
the Inquisition was continuing to be powerful in Spain a mere fifty years after the death 
of Torquemada, and was increasingly vigorous in Italy, culminating in the famous trial of 
Galilei in 1616 for advocating the Copemican system of the universe. 


Sir John Cheke 

The importance of John Cheke (1514-57) in the field of mathematics is not for any math¬ 
ematical contribution, but for his promotion of the study of mathematics and for con¬ 
necting the esoteric (and lowly regarded) discipline of mathematics to the outside world, 
including the publishing fraternity and influential court circles. He placed a cultural 
value on mathematics that was hitherto lacking among socially powerful, perhaps except¬ 
ing only Thomas Linacre, and he succeeded in achieving some credibility for certain 
mathematical pursuits, such as in navigation (and therefore exploration), where advan¬ 
tages for wealthy entrepreneurs and organizations could be perceived. As a scholar of 
Greek culture, he was also interested in Greek science, and actively encouraged its study; 
he was probably unique for his time in this endeavour. Cheke also had the foresight to 
place high value on the use of English, and fostered its early growth. 

In 1540 at Cambridge, if not before, Cheke would have met Recorde, who was then 
studying medicine there. John Dee took his B.A. at St. John’s in 1545, leaving for 
Louvain after his M.A. in 1547. On his return in 1550, Cheke introduced him to the 
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Warwick family, two sons of the earl having heard his famous lectures in Paris earlier that 
year. Among Cheke’s other pupils were Roger Ascham (author of Toxophilus and The 
Scholemaster ), and later tutors in mathematics at Court William Buckley and Clement 
Adams. There is no mention of a Leonard Digges in the Cambridge records. In 1541 
Cheke’s sister Mary married William Cecil (afterwards Lord Burghley and chief secre¬ 
tary of state to Elizabeth). 

Cheke had been appointed the first Regius Professor of Greek at St John’s College, 
Cambridge in 1540, at the age of twenty-six, and from 1544 to 1551 he was tutor to the 
future king, Edward VI, and to the Dudley family. He was examined as a witness in the 


ils of Bonner (1549) an< 
When Northumberland 


William Herbert 


Whatever 


Pembroke changed sides just in time, but left Cheke fully exposed in the position of Latin 


Lady 


September 


to travel abroad. However, he overstayed the period of validity of the licence, was trapped 
in Brussels at the beginning of 1556, and brought back to London. Threatened with burn¬ 
ing he capitulated, confessed and recanted publicly before the Queen and court in 
October 1556. He ‘pined away with shame and regret’ in September 1557. These dates 
are highly relevant to Recorde’s Darlous Dosition at about the same time. 


Recorded Arithmetic (1543) 

The Preface: Recorde alludes to an earlier work in English in the Preface to his Grounde 
of Arte s (Arithmetic), 1543.“ This can now be safely thought to be the anonymous work 
of 1537 printed by John Herford at St Albans. The publisher is named as R. Wolfe, with 
an address at the ‘sygne of the Brazon serpent’ and S.T.C. equates R. Wolfe, Reyner 
Wolfe, Reynold(e) Wolfe and the anglicized Reginalde Wolfe; the D.N.B. gives Reyner 
and Reginalde as alternatives. However, records of ‘denization’ exist for a Reyner and a 
Reginalde; the first in 1533 and the second 1542. 4 * (Interestingly, the date of first book 
published by Wolfe is 1542. 50 ) 

One of Wolfe’s earliest publications in his first year was a book in Greek by John 
Cheke (S.T.C. 14634) which required not only Greek alphabet letterpress but also skill in 
the language to compose and process the production. Wolfe’s ability clearly impressed 
Cheke, for when Recorde was ready to have his arithmetic printed it was to Wolfe that he 
went. Technical skill in handling Greek, and therefore probably arithmetic too, would 
certainly have been a consideration in the selection of a printer and publisher. Recorde 
had ‘first saluted the Oxonian Muses’ in 1525, went on the Cambridge and obtained his 
M.D. in 1545. 51 

The puzzle as to what John Herford might have been doing between his summons to 
Cromwell in 1539 and the next date of publication of a book by him in 1546 leads to the 
conjecture that he was working with Bourman, at least for part of the time, at an address 
close by St Paul’s. Without affecting that guess another factor emerges in that the name 
of John Herford also appears in the imprint of a book published by Wolfe in 1544. 
Perhaps Herford was plying his trade as a journeyman printer during those years, or at 
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least tor hire' from time to time, when Bourman’s business (which may have been 
Herford'$ under another name) was slack. Wolfe, Bourman and Herford are all thought 
to have been of Dutch origin, and it seems inevitable that they mixed socially and in busi¬ 
ness in the small printing quarter around St Paul’s. It is also likely that Cheke learnt there 
of the anonymous arithmetic (1537) if he had not already been aware of it, and that this 
information was then passed on to Recorde. Equally, of course, Recorde may have seen 
it for himself, or been aware of it from another source. 

Several early reference works, including the now outdated entry in the D.N.B. give 
1542 (others give 1540) as the date of first publication of Recorde’s arithmetic. These 
may have arisen from John Bale’s bibliographical researches. However in the introduc¬ 
tion to the printed index to the notebooks, the point is made that Bales visited authors and 
printers' workshops to gather the most up-to-date information, and that in several cases 
Bale's date precedes by a year or two the actual date of publication. 52 It seems likely, 
then, that Bale (or another observer) saw Recorde’s arithmetic in manuscript in 
Cambridge in 1540 or in the course of being printed in Wolfe’s workshop in 1542, per¬ 
haps towards the end of that year. On the evidence of geographical proximity and of his 
name appearing on a work by Wolfe in 1544 it is possible that Herford himself was 
involved in some way with the production of Recorde’s arithmetic. In addition to the ear¬ 
liest extant copy bearing the date 1543, there is internal evidence in support of that date. 
In the section on counters and counting (accounting), the first illustrated example of the 
use of a counting board employs the number 1543, and this does not change in the later 
editions seen: not conclusive, but an indicative conceit. 


Many of the ‘problems’ used in the anonymous book were later employed by 
Recorde, and this has led to the first use in English of some examples being attributed to 
Recorde. Several of the examples, however, go far back into antiquity, and a very well 
known one is found in an Egyptian manuscript possibly as early as 3400 bc . 51 The exten¬ 
sive use of examples in western Europe was promoted by Leonardo of Pisa (Fibonacci) 
in his Liber Abaci (1202 revised 1228). He was also the first major mathematician in 
western Europe outside Arabic Spain (the main centre for Arab science up to the end of 
the eleventh century) to advocate the use of Hindu-arabic numerals including zero. 
Another highly influential writer, significantly from around the same time, 5 ' 1 was the 
Englishman Sacrobosco, also known as John Holywood or Halifax. His De Arte 
Numerandi , written probably about 1240, was a popular text in Latin and was printed in 
at least nine editions between 1488 and 1523. 55 Recorde’s arithmetic and the anonymous 
work should be seen as bringing into English the robust but old publications on that sub¬ 
ject deriving from medieval times. 56 

Mathematics was not part of the school curriculum at that time nor for long after, 51 and 
the instructions are given from first principles, written in a friendly tone, and directed 
mainly at education of the young: T have written in the forme of a Dialogue, because I 
judge that to be the easiest way of instruction, when the Scholar maye aske every doubt 
orderly, and the master may answere to his question plainely.’ Recorde is adamant that 
mathematical learning should proceed step by step, and laments the state of ignorance in 
mathematics in England, justifying his book: as arithmetic ‘...is the ground of all mennes 
affayres, so that without it no tale can be tolde, no communication without it can be longe 
contynued, no bargaynyng without it can be duely endyd, nor busynes that man hath just¬ 
ly completed.’ 
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The Preface contains many of the sentiments repeated in subsequent works, refer¬ 
ences to Plato, Aristotle and God abounding. 4 * Recorde writes that if the book is well 
received he will go on to ‘set forth such entroductions into Geometry & Cosmography as 
hytherto in English hath not been enterprysed...’. These were to be The Pathway (1551) 
and The Castle (1556), but there is no mention of the part two of arithmetic (into the 
expanded second edition of the arithmetic, 1552), nor of the algebra of 1557. It is clear, 
therefore, that the projected series underwent change in the unfolding. 

The main text: In the body of the work the usual processes are covered - numeration, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, progression, the golden rule, double rule 
of proportion, and the rule of fellowship with time and without. w Recorde proceeds: ‘... 
arithmetike is a science or arte teachynge the maner and use of nombryng, & may be 
wrought dyversly with penne or counters, & and other ways...’* 0 These other ways, in 
addition to the then familiar counting board, are the abacus and finger counting for which 
he includes separate chapters. These latter two derive from Leonardo of Pisa, though 
Bede had advocated finger counting very much earlier. 

Recorde accounts for his spelling of ‘arithmetike’: ‘Bothe names ar corruptly written 
Arsnetrike for Arithmetyke (as the Grekes call it) and Awgrym for Algorisme (as 
Arabyans sound it)...’ But Recorde himself (or his printer, perhaps) is not wholly con¬ 
sistent and offers Arithmetike, Arythmetyke, arithmetyke, though the choice was exten¬ 
sive (as the O.E.D. entry shows). 

Even at this late date, in the chapter headed ‘Numeration’, Recorde feels it necessary 
to distinguish between roman and Hindu-arabic number symbols: *684, that is, 
viC.lxxxiiii’. In doing so he demonstrates that roman numerals were themselves subject 
to change and development. 

In ‘Progression’ Recorde provides the ancient ‘rule of three’: ‘... ye rule of propor¬ 
tions, whiche for his excellenciy is called the Goleden Rule: Whose use is by 3 nombers 
knowen, to fynde out another unknowen, which you deserve to know...' M He illustrates 

this: 



Later, this could be written symbolically: 



3:8:: 16: x 

or, 3:8= 16 : x 
3_ = L6 
8 x 


Or verbally as ‘If three is to eight, and sixteen is to x, what is x?’ 

The large Z used by Recorde to denote proportionality can be found in a publication 

in the United Stales as late as 1797, in a variant form, but by then it was well out of date. 
This sign for proportion will be shown to be a crucial element in Recorde’s thinking con- 
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ceming the introduction of the sign for equality (=), for which he is well-known, but the 
ongin of which has not so far been satisfactorily adduced (but see pp. 201-3). 

Because later editions were numerous, revisions and enlargements have usually been 
attributed to the two main editors after Recorde’s death, John Dee and John Mellis. It was 
obviously in the publishers’ interests to promote ‘new’ editions of a popular work, but 
examination of the 1552 edition, revised by Recorde himself, shows that all the major 
additions were included in ‘The second Part of Arithmetike Touching Fractions, Brefely 
sette forth..' In this Recorde applies the same mathematical operations as in the first part 
to fractions. 


William Salysburye (1550) and Anthony Ascham (1552) 

The significance of these two small books, on the globe and on astronomy, lies not in the 
contents, which are elementary, but rather in the fact of their existence in English in 
printed form. Criticism of many of the early books on science and mathematics has been 
that they added nothing to the subject/ 2 However this was a time of gathering up what 
had gone before and presenting that information in an accessible manner; without such 
introductory works the next generation could not have moved forward - and the next 
generation was not far behind. The point has already been made that a major driving 
force in the Reformation was the youth of the day, and this is confirmed in the educa¬ 
tional aspects of the publications on mathematics. 

Salysburye’s The Description of the Sphere or frame of the Worlde is a translation 
from the Latin by Thomas Linacre of De Sphaera by Diadochus Proclus. 63 The original 
Greek work was produced in about 450 ad and is a Ptolemaic view of the world. Linacre 
(c.l 460-1524) taught Greek to Erasmus and More, and was tutor to Prince Arthur before 
becoming physician to Henry VII and Henry VIII. He was an early champion of the New 
Learning, and, like Cheke later, did not exclude science. 

In the introductory letter addressed to his cousin, Salusburye says that he had been 
asked to find a book on the subject in English, but had failed to do so in all the book¬ 
shops around St Paul’s. He had been forced to chose one of three or four Latin versions 
to put into English, and selected the Proclus-Linacre edition, but not without misgivings: 

But wolde God that he, whiche translated it into Laten, had taken so moche 
paine, as for his countre sake, as to englysshe the same also Englisshe was his 
natyve tonge. Greke and Laten as well knowen, where as Englysshe to me of 
late yeares, was wholy to leme, the Latyn not tasted of, the Greke not once 
harde of, whom although even at this present I might rather and truelye with 
lesse reproche, denye to have any knowledge in it at all, than to professe the 
perfect phrase of any of theym three. Why than shall I attempt, for any mannes 
pleasure, to go aboute to translate a Scyence unknowen, out of a tonge 
unknowen, into a tonge no better knowen unto me. 

His native tongue was Welsh. Once again the Welsh connection to science in Tudor times 
is made.” 

A lytel treatyse of Astronomye, by Anthony Ascham (published in 1552), was dedi- 
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cated to the recently knighted Sir John Cheke, and presents a Ptolemaic interpretation of 
the universe. Ascham’s seems to have been the first book in the mathematical field to 
provide a comprehensive index - although the entire publication is of only twenty-one 
folios. 


Recorders Geometry (1551) 

The second new mathematical work by Recorde is The Pathway to Knowledge, contain¬ 
ing only two of the four books promised. 65 It is dedicated to the youthful Edward VI ‘... 
not so much bycause it is the firste [book on geometry] that was ever sette forthe in 
Englishe...’ but because he would be a wyse prynce to have a wise sort of subjects’. 
‘Nothing can be so grevous to a noble kyng, then that his realme should be other begerly 
or ful of ignoraunce...’ Dee’s popular acclaim in Paris for his lectures on Euclid no doubt 
prompted his older friend and colleague to publish The Pathway, though the book had 
been promised in the Preface to his arithmetic in 1543. He also makes the first reference 
in modem times to Roger Bacon’s ‘perspective glasses’; by his remarks it seems that the 
tests undertaken by Leonard Digges and John Dee had not yet taken place, but were soon 
to do so. 66 He also mentions the accusation of Roger Bacon being a ‘necromancer’, but 
writes that ‘... he never used that arte (by any conjecture I can fynde) but was in geome¬ 
tric and other mathematical sciences so experte, that he could dooe by them such thyn- 
ges as were wonderful in the syght of most people.’ 67 

His book will be useful, Recorde tellingly remarks, because there are ‘a great nom- 
bre of gentlemen, especially about the courte, whiche understand not the latin tongue’. 

Taking his cue from Thomas Paynell in the Preface to Benese’s little book of 1539, 
Recorde extols the value of geometry to artisans, ‘Carpenters, Karvers, and Masons, doe 
willingly acknowledge that they can worke nothing without reason of Geometrie...’, and 
that geometry is of great practical worth to ‘Merchauntes, shipmaking, navigation, com¬ 
pass, carpenters, etc, the carte and the plowe, tailers and shoomakers, weavers, millers, 
and all that is wrought by waight or by measure’. 6 * So full of purpose is Recorde that he 
dedicates a page and a half of verse to the usefulness of geometry. 

Recorde wryly comments on the social status of mathematical publications in 
English: 

I doubt not gentle reader, but as my argument is straunge and unacquainted with 
the vulgare tongue, so shall I of many men be straunglye talked of, and as 
straungly judged. Some men will saye peradventure, I might have better 
employed my tyme in some pleasaunte historye, comprisinge matter of chival- 
rye. w 

The contents of the work are a translation and rearrangement of the first four books of 
Euclid’s Elements. As Proclus had done before him and Ramus was to do after him, 
Recorde separated the constructions (‘things to be done’) from the theorems (‘things to 
be proved’). 70 The most noticeable feature of the book is the introduction of words of 
‘English’ (Anglo-Saxon) origin as new terms for more familiar Latin-based ones. 
Recorde’s association with Sir John Cheke at Cambridge was probably productive in 
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both directions: while Cheke had been a long-time enthusiast for the vernacular, his let¬ 
ter on seeking purity in the English language actually post-dates the work of Recorde in 
mathematics, and also of Turner in botany. 71 

In the chapter headed ‘The definitions of the principles of Geometry’ Recorde intro¬ 
duced many such terms: ‘There is an other distinction of the names of triangles accord¬ 
ing to their sides, whiche other be all equal ... and that the Greekes doe call Isopleuron, 
and Latine men oequilaterum: and in englissh tweyleke.’ ‘... all sharpe angles these the 
Greekes and Latine men do call scalena and in englisshe may be called novelekes, for 
they have no side equal.’ ‘...called of the Grekes trapezia, of the Latin menmensulce and 
of Arabitians. helmuariphe[?], they may be called in englisshe bordefomnes.’ 

In addition to new words, Recorde also coupled words, linking a proposed or unfa¬ 
miliar term with an established term or a variation of one. The following may not be 
complete, and as can be seen, most did not survive: 72 

perpendicular or plumme line 
parallel or gemowe lines 
axelyne or axtre for centre line 
touch line for tangent 

cantle for half (or one of two unequal parts, used in connection with curved 
shapes) 

match corners for opposite angles formed by two intersecting lines 

cinkangle for pentagon 

siseangle for hexagon 

septangle for heptagon 

ground line for base of triangle 

rweylike or tweyleke for isosceles triangle 

threlike or threleke for equilateral triangle 

nonlike for scalene triangle (triangle had been in use since early medieval times) 
likejamme for parallelogram 

straight line for ‘linea recta’ instead of the more literal ‘right line’ 
a square quadrate for a square 
a long square for rectangle 

Failure of most of the above terms to secure a place in the English language probably 
arises from two main handicaps. Their ‘angular’ sound is definitely old-fashioned fora 
time when the new language was responding more positively to subtler rhythms and less 
guttural utterances. As spoken words they fit more comfortably into Chaucer than 
Spencer. Perhaps more pertinently the family of words around, say, rweylike is highly 
restrictive when compared to the more expansive and geometrically better connected 
equilateral. Yet twey survived in arithmetic in twain, twice, twelve, twenty, all from the 
Old Saxon root word ‘two’. One of the keys to the process of enrichment of the English 
was the introduction of suffixes particular to English usage, allowing or encouraging 
adaptation of French and Latin terms already established in particular fields, such as 
geometry. 77 

Although the geometry in The Pathway is conventional, traditional for the time and 
familiar to later students capable of progressing beyond the pons asinorum , 74 one figure 
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stands out in the Conclusion. This is the distinctive master mason’s square; that is one 
with two arms at right angles but so tapered that the inner and the outer angles are both 
90°. 75 This is a remarkably late example, if the interpretation of the drawing is correct, 
and suggests a link between Recorde and practising Masonic geometers. But, true to their 
tradition, the Masons did not reveal its usage to Recorde, for he makes no specific men¬ 
tion of the square; he surely would have done so had he been aware of it. But the shape 
cannot have been drawn ‘accidentally’ and must have been intended. It is correctly locat¬ 
ed in the section treating the geometry of arches, and this makes it likely that he saw the 
master mason’s square on site, probably at Cambridge. 76 The illustration in The Pathway 
does not seem to have been remarked on before now. 


Recorded Astronomy (1556) 

Recorde’s The Castle of Knowledge is his most famous book. It became the standard 
work on the subject, and held that place for over half a century. 77 Without elaboration 
Recorde tacitly accepts the Copemican system, referring to ‘an infinite number of star- 
res’. He might have been more fulsome had not Mary I been on the throne, and had he 
not been under threat of his life. 

Recorde had been summoned to appear before the Privy Council on 20 July 1556, 
when he was bailed, but later he was confined in the King’s Bench Prison, where he died 
in 1558. 7K This surely explains the supplicatory dedication to the ‘Moste Mightie and 
most Pvissant Princess Marye’, and also remarks in the Preface concerning ‘knowledge's 
exyle’. He is also referring to his actual or potential imprisonment in the following: 
‘Althoughe I could not be permitted by disturbance of cruell fortune, to accomplish now 
my buyldyng as I had drawen the platte: yet in spite of fortune, this muche have I doone. 
Whiche is more then ever was done in this tonge before, as farre as I can heare.’ 7 ” The 
Preface becomes all the more poignant: read as a preface to a book on astronomy it is 
interesting and informative; read as a plea for a man’s life it is enthralling. He is openly 
appealing, over the head of the Privy Council, directly to Mary. 

There are two reasons offered for his imprisonment, the first ‘for debt’, and the sec¬ 
ond ‘more likely due to some circumstance in connection with his work in Ireland’/’ As 
no evidence has yet been produced for either, other possibilities should be considered. A 
more plausible cause for his imprisonment was his close association with Sir John Cheke 
and Leonard Digges, both attainted under Mary I and imprisoned in the Tower at about 
the time, or just before, Recorde was brought before the Privy Council. Hie devious 
actions of the illiterate Privy Councillor the Duke of Pembroke may be the connecting 
link; Pembroke was an ardent Protestant in a Catholic court, constantly in need of sub¬ 
stantive proofs of his oft-questioned loyalty/ 1 

While the Preface was surely written at this time, the main text was probably com¬ 
posed earlier. Recorde justifies the production of The Castle as being ‘profitable’ for nav¬ 
igation; when to sow grain, grass and planting; how to determine the dates for Easter, and 
for the ‘right judgement of the Criticall daies that without it physicke is to be accompt- 
ed utterly imperfect’. These ‘daies’ are those most favourable for blood-letting and the 
taking of medicines, important to Recorde, a physician. These practical reasons, we note, 
are exactly the same as for the ICalendars and almanaces. 
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The Preface contains his usual references to Aristotle and Plato, rather more here than 
previously on God and Christ, and a personal version of a poem in the De Consolatione 
Philosophiae of Boethius: 

(Man should]... rather looke upwarde to the heavens, as nature hath taught him, 
and not like a beaste go poringe on the grounde, and lyke a scathen swine runne 
rootinge in the earthe. Yea let him think (as Plato with divers other philosophers 
dyd trulye affirme) that for this intent were eies geven unto men, that they might 
with them beholde the heavens: whiche is the theatre of Goddes mightye power, 
and the chiefe spectakle of al his divine workes. 82 

Recorded Castle was possibly the first book printed in England in English using roman 
typeface; that it was a book on science in the vernacular has been said to point to an 
important aspect of the intellectual revolution of the sixteenth century. 83 Whatever the 
background, the result is a modem-looking book easy on the eye. The publisher is named 
as Reginalde Wolfe, the same name as he who stood surety for Recorde’s bail in July 
1556: most probably he had just anglicized it from Reynold. Wolfe did not publish any¬ 
thing else by Recorde, whose next and last book was published by the up and coming 
John Kynstone (or, Kingston). 


Recorde’s Arithmetic and Algebra (1557) 

By the time The Whetstone of Witte was published, Recorde was probably in prison. The 
dedicatory epistle, addressed to the ‘Companie of Venturers into Moscovia’, is dated 12 
November 1557, and is more circumspect in tone than the Preface to The Castle.* 4 The 
new publisher may have been more prudent in allowing what was to be made public 
under their names, but Recorde's voice is still heard in the preliminaries: 

I can not thinke it neadefull, to seke any protector, for this or any like worke. 

Shh every good man will offer hymself, to defende that, whereby his native 
countrie is benefited. Excepte at some tyme, by excitation of the furies, some 
naughtie natures doe practice their fraude, to berefte the realme of some singu- 
lare commoditie. But as I feare no soche, so at this tyme I seke no soche aide 
against them. 


Whether this was bravado or whether he could not, or would not, involve colleagues in 
his defence is not clear. Although three of his closest friends, Cheke, Dee and Leonard 
Digges, had all been imprisoned on treason charges and been released, they would not 
have been suitable ‘protectors’, had they even agreed to act on his behalf. Leonard 
Digges may even have been in prison at that time. Recorde seems to be claiming that his 
loyalty to the crown was epitomized in the benefit to the country of his mathematical 
work in English. Unfortunately his confident optimism was misplaced. 

In the first part of the book devoted to expanding his earlier work, he uses the large 
X for the sign of proportion. He also introduces about twenty-five symbols of mathemat¬ 
ical notation, including one which, confusingly and needlessly, ‘betokenth nomber 
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absolute: as if it had no sign.’ Although he tells his scholar pupil that he had received 
criticism for obscuring the ‘olde Arte’ by applying new names of native origin to estab¬ 
lished terms, he still uses ‘cinkangle’ and ‘siseangle’, and one or two new ones from his 
latest German sources, including for example, ‘zenzizenzike roote’ for ‘fourth root’. 1,3 

In the second part, Recorde tells his pupil: 

... now will I teache you that rule, that is the principall in Cossike woorkes: and 
for which all the other dooe serve. 

This rule is called the Rule of Algeber, after the name of the inventour, as 
some men thinke: or by a name of singular excellencie, as others judge. But of 
his use it is rightly called the rule of equation: bicause that by equation of 
nombers it doeth disssolve doubtefull questions: And unfolde intricate ridles.** 

Recorde goes on to introduce the = sign at the outset of the section on equations, giving 
the reason: ‘... to avoide the tedious repetition of these woordes: is equal to: I will lette 
as I doe often in woorke use, a paire of paralleles, or Gemowe lines of one length, thus: 

— , bicause noe 2 thynges, can be moare equalle.’ 

Note the pair of colons for quotation marks or italics which would be used today, and 
also the extended length of the sign itself. The telling phrase‘as I doe often in woorke 
use’ indicates that he drew on his informal symbolic language for mathematics, and the 
significance of these few words should not be overlooked. 

As the first line in the quotation above shows, Recorde uses the sign to replace writ¬ 
ten words, as a form of shorthand; but in speaking the equation he would still have to 
have used the words he replaces on the written page. Lack of direct correlation between 
the spoken and written forms probably has much to do with the brevity of life of most of 
the mathematical symbols of notation which proliferated after about the end of the six¬ 
teenth century; and also why the abundance of other symbols essayed by Recorde in this 
book failed to survive.* 7 Just as in the verbal language for mathematics the words that 
succeed are those that are specific enough to carve out a clear ‘meaning’, yet are flexi¬ 
ble enough to allow adaptation, so for the symbolic language. The horizontal symmetry 
of an equation, being balanced on each side, the = sign forms a visual and mathematical 
fulcrum analogous to a Roman balance. 

The basis of the ultimate success of the = sign lies in its simplicity and direct appli¬ 
cation to the established spoken terms. The origin of the sign may be just as simple. In 
the ‘rule of three’, the ‘golden rule’, Recorde used the large Z sign in his first arithmetic 
(1543) to indicate proportion, and to direct the user to multiply and divide in a particu¬ 
lar sequence (provided that he/she knew the rules). Thus: 
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developing in terms of x. 


3 16 


8 x 

3x = 16x8 
x = 16x8 = 42s 8d 

This is Recorded own example, though he did not use ‘x’ for the unknown, leaving the 
space blank: nor did he use the sign for multiplication, but wrote the word out in full. As 
the resolution of the equation progresses on the page, the numbers are reduced from frac¬ 
tions to being on a single line; and, at the end of the procedure, a single numerical 
expression - the answer required. The process of reduction at the same time makes the 
large Z redundant and too large or awkward to fit onto a single line; but a sign is still 
required for the condensed equation. By omitting the diagonal line and retaining the 
upper and lower parallel lines, the necessary compression is readily accomplished. What 
could be more natural as a shorthand for practical use, as Recorde confided in that 
neglected and revealing phrase, ‘as I doe often in woorke use’. 


The success of the 


sign 


The linear character of developmental equations was not fully established in Recorde’s 
lifetime, though the verbal form was linear because this is a characteristic of the spoken 
language, as it is of time. The development of mathematical operations and notation is 
paralleled by developments in the manner of speaking out the process. 

One example of the non-linearity of many mathematical operations up to the six¬ 
teenth century is the two-dimensional form of showing multiplication by means of a 
large X with numbers in the spaces between the four arms; another was for the numbers 
to be located at the end of each arm. In an analogous way to the large Z for proportion 
being transformed into the = sign, the large X became a small x within the line of the 
equation. This is first shown in the work of William Oughtred, published in 1631. ltH The 
= sign is only one of a group of basic symbols used in elementary mathematics, which 
include plus, minus, multiply, divide and equals; to which may be added signs for 
inequality and for proportion. Not only must they satisfy mathematical purposes but their 
use by printers when setting the type and in proofreading calls for consistency and visu¬ 
al clarity. Even at the end of the sixteenth century the difficulty in finding a printer capa¬ 
ble of setting up a mathematical book was a cause for complaint.* 9 

In 1659 the Swiss Johann Rahn employed the -r sign for division and this became the 
norm in Britain and the United States; but not in continental Europe where : was most 
commonly used, introduced by Gottfried Leibniz in 1684. 90 Although the + and - signs 
came into use at the end of the fifteenth century, there was very little agreement on the 
range of symbols until the nineteenth century, and even after that national differences 
persist. 

There was nothing pre-destined about the ultimate success of Recorde’s = sign: it 
could have been any other symbol to ‘avoide the tedious repetition’, for many were 
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tried. 


91 


form such as aeq. could have survived 


aequales 


icorde’s remark about tl 
apposite and conferred 
Like the = 


‘less than’ 


sign which pre-dates them, the signs for inequality - ‘greater than’ and 


The 


tration in the book 
ity with the = sign, 
companion signs ii 
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long «= sign 


Comparationis signa in sequentibus vsurpa. 


Aequalitatis 
Maioritatis 
Minora tatis 


ut a 
ut a 
ut a 


b, signified a aequalem ipi b. 
b, signified a maiorem quam b. 
b, signified a minorum quam b. 


VI 


Recorde’s contemporary John Dee seems to have been the first to use in print the: to 
denote proportion.’ 4 Later this was to become : between symbols or numbers on one side, 
and :: between each side. The :: is familial with =, being simply the points at the end of 
each of the pair of lines making the = 


sign. 


Yet another relative is the sign in geometry for congruence. 


and neither did this 


sign find wide acceptance easily. Not until the middle of the nineteenth century was that 
particular version introduced, and not until the turn into the twentieth century did it gain 
wider acceptance.’* 

It was about sixty years before the introduction of the = sign was used again in print, 
and the subsequent history is not straightforward. But as the ‘family’ of signs grew, the 

value of the simple = sign was perceived and absorbed successfully. It is probably true 
to say that by about 1700 the = sign was widely accepted and commonly (though not uni¬ 
versally) in use. 

The movement towards abstraction marked by increasing use of mathematical sym¬ 
bols, or generalization of principles, was evident before Recorde’s time, and is indica¬ 
tive of a rapidly increasing intellectualization in mathematics culminating in the work of 
Newton and Leibniz in the next century.’* 

From the myriad of symbols used in elementary mathematics that emerged over sev¬ 
eral centuries, the ones that survived were those that have fitted their purpose in mathe¬ 
matical practice and in printing utility: no gauleiter was ordering affairs, and influences 
were diverse. There is an elegance, simplicity, and coherence between the fundamental 
operative signs which transcend their practicality. Choices were made, and it would not 
be too rash to include aesthetic considerations in the selection processes. Beauty, after 
all, can be a function as well as an adornment.’ 7 


Native and borrowed words (1557) 

One of Cheke’s last contributions to learning was the letter to Sir Thomas Hoby dated 
16 July 1557 (if indeed it was penned at that late date).’" The opening passage is well- 
known: ‘I am of this opinion that our own tung shold be written cleane and pure, unmixt 
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and unmangled with borowing of other tunges...’ This appears to provide support to 
Recorded efforts to employ words of Anglo-Saxon derivation in The Pathway (1551), 
but the less well-known following passage clarifies Cheke’s intentions: 

... and if she want at ani tijm (as being unperfight she must) yet let her borow 
w ith such basht'ulnes. that it mai appear, that if either the mould of our own tung 
could serve us to fascion a woord of our own, or if the old denisoned words 
could content and ease this neede, we would not boldly venture of unknowen 
wordes. 

Put another way, words of English origin should be used where possible, but if it was 
necessary to import and adapt the appropriate words, then prudence should be observed. 
When Recorde reported in The Whetstone of Witte (1557) that there was criticism of his 
use of words of English origin in The Pathway (1551), it is very likely that Cheke had 
spoken with him about it in the interim. 


Leonard Digges (1555,1556) 

Little is recorded of the early life of Leonard Digges and the date and circumstances of 
death are also mysterious.” Although he is reported as having attended Oxford, nothing 
is known of his college, the date, or degree, if any." 10 He is noted as working in an offi¬ 
cial capacity on surveying, navigation and gunnery in Calais, the last outpost of the king¬ 
dom in France. He seems to have been bom of minor landed gentry in east Kent, and thus 
w as well-placed to be required to be aware of the published work of Fitzherbert and of 
Benese. But he is next heard of under sentence of death for participating in Wyatt’s 
Rebellion, in which men of Kent were led to London early in 1554. 

No known copies exist of Digges’s First publication, A Generali Prognostication , in 
1553, but the edition of 1555 is thought to be similar in content. What differs, however, 
is the Preface in which he refers to his ‘late troubles’ (imprisonment in the Tower) and 
the book as the result of his studies which ‘might declare me thankfully mynded towarde 
your lordshippe [Sir Edward Fines, the dedicatee], emonge other honorable, to whome I 
owe myself, with all my endevore, the fruytes of my studye.’ 101 Unlike Recorde, Digges 
did have protection and was grateful for it, but maybe not for long, for he was attainted, 
apparently for a second time, on 9 December 1555 and presumably imprisoned again. 102 
As there appears to be no record of his death, the likelihood is that this occurred before 
the accession of Elizabeth, otherwise he would surely have been released and published 
the works which had been written: perhaps c.1557 is nearer the mark than the usual 

1559. ,OJ 

The subject matter of his Prognostications is in the tradition of earlier almanacs and 
prognostications, including information on weather lore, the ecclesiastical calendar, 
astrology, astronomical and moon tables, and practical sailing instructions including 
descriptions of instruments for navigation. 104 The quality of the information is more sci¬ 
entific than earlier examples of this type of publication, and its usefulness is confirmed 
by the several editions down to 1635. The publisher was Thomas Gemini, a Flemish 
stranger’ renowned for his engraving work and instrument-making. In 1552 he engraved 
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a fine astrolabe with the arms of the Duke of Northumberland, Sir John Cheke and 
Edward VI, now in the Royal Belgian Observatory, Brussels. 105 Recorde and Dee were 
both connected to the Muscovy Company and to various expeditionary enterprises, and 
probably Digges was also involved in some way, given his surveying and navigational 
expertise. When Leonard Digges was first imprisoned Dee took on the education of his 
son Thomas, so they were clearly close. 

It was Gemini’s abilities in engraving which facilitated Digges’ next book, in 1556, 
the last to be published in his lifetime, leaving several promised works unpublished, or 
perhaps un written. Profusely illustrated with copperplate engravings, and in black let¬ 
ter, A Booke Named Tectonicon, ran to at least sixteen editions to 1637. In the Preface he 
writes: 


... that the art of numbring hath been required (yea, chiefly those rules hyd and 
as it were locked up in strange tongues) they do profite, or have been furdered 
very little for the most parte: certe nothing at all, the Landemeater, Carpenter, 
Mason, wantyng the aforesayde: 

But he cannot let himself claim absolute priority, for ‘Other Bookes tofore put forth in 
our Englishe tongue conteyned onely the bare measurying of Lande, Tymber, and Borde, 
howe agreable in all places to the rules of Geomtery, let the learned idge.’ 

He goes on to assuage fear of technology: 

Here (gentle Reader) thou shalt plainelye perceyve throwe diligent readynge, 
howe to measure truely and very spedely al manner of Lande, Timber, Stone, 
Pillers, Globes, Borde, Glasse, Pavements &c without trouble, not payned with 
many rules, or obscure termes... 

In referring to projected works he mentions several times their completion being depen¬ 
dent on God sparing his life; for him this is not an idle phrase. 

Digges certainly knew Benese’s book, and he expands with suitable diagrams the 
same contents, employing the same method of measuring areas. Additionally he includes 
an appendix on the use of the ‘profitable staff’ (cross-staff, or Jacob’s staff). This is a 
rudimentary instrument for setting-up similar triangles in order to measure heights and 
widths, and may be the same that Dee brought back from his visit to Louvain where he 
met the mapmakers Mercator and Fine. It was certainly well-known in continental 
Europe for many years previously. 106 Although he discusses the use of the mason’s square 
the illustration is of a regular instrument, not tapered as the square represented in 
Recorde’s Pathway. 

Unusually for books of this time, and not occurring in any other mathematical work 
is his endorsement of teaching face to face. He concludes the Preface: 

I would desyre where my grosse writynges seeme to be obscure, and I were pre¬ 
sente the instructoure: for truely a lyvely voyce of a meane speculatour 
somwhat practised, furdereth tenfold more in my judgement, then the finist 
writer. Farewell. Accept my good wyll, and loke shortly (if God spare lyfe) for 
a profitable increase in these matters. Finis. 
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Whereas Dee and Recorde are known to have been renowned lecturers, Digges’s stand¬ 
ing is not registered. 


John Dee (1570) 

Of all the Tudor mathematicians Dee (1527-1608) is the most complex and consistently 
misunderstood, despite what should have been his rehabilitation in 1930. 107 Anyone with 
a deadline to meet must feel an affinity for the man as he rushes to conclude a section of 
his most notable book: ‘Tymes are perilouse: &c. And still the Printer awayting, for my 
pen staying’.'* This illustrates the conversational aspect of many of the Tudor mathe¬ 
matical prefaces in English; of an author identifying with his reader directly. 

Of Welsh descent, Dee went to St John’s, Cambridge, in 1542 where he formed a life¬ 
long friendship with John Cheke. Dee read Hebrew, Greek and Latin, but also studied 
mathematics and no doubt met Recorde and others. On gaining his B.A. in 1547 he went 
to Louvain University where he met the major cosmographers of the day including 
Gerard Mercator and Gemma Frisius. 109 He returned with mathematical instruments, par¬ 
ticularly those to do with surveying and navigation, and in 1548 on taking his M.A. he 
left again for the Continent. After two more years at Louvain, in 1550 he gave his 
famous public lectures on Euclid’s Elements in Paris. There he impressed and made 
friends with Peter Ramus (1515-72). These lectures were the first of their kind and made 
his international reputation. By 1570 and the time of the publication of The 
Mathematicall Preface to the translation by Billingsley of Euclid’s Elements in 1570 his 
thoughts had matured, resulting in one of the most powerful and influential books in 
English that century." 0 

Probably the single most significant aspect of the Preface is the tree-diagram of sci¬ 
entific knowledge of the world under the general heading Sciences and Artes 
Mathematical, in which he distinguishes Principall and Deriuatiue, or theoretical and 

0 

practical. 111 This is printed at the end of the Preface and includes words for many divi¬ 
sions of science which have not survived; words such as Anthropographie, Trochilike, 
Menadrie, Thaumaturgike, Zographie. Some names are conventional, but the definition 
given to architecture will illustrate that this paper is not the place to examine these words 
further. 112 Architecture is ‘...a Science garnished with many doctrines, and diverse 
Instructions: by whose iudgement all workes by other workmen finished, are iudged.’ 

He considered mathematics, and particularly geometry, to be the connecting link 
between them all, as well as uniting man to the cosmos. The Hermetic tradition in the 
neo-Platonism of the Renaissance as described by Ficino, Mirandola and Aggrippa was 
central to his thinking. Dee’s complexity was such that an appraisal of his work would 
need to treat astronomy, mathematics, navigation, astrology, the occult and philosophy, 
in addition to ancient and contemporary authors in history, poetry and literature. The cat¬ 
alogue he complied of his library illustrates the range of his interests as well as provid¬ 
ing bibliographical information. Works are mainly in Greek, Latin, Italian, French or 
English, and the subjects are chiefly scientific, philosophical and of the occult, and not 
those of a literary humanist. The few theological works are not polemical standard texts 
of the Reformation or Counter-Reformation. One the notable scientific works is the 
twelfth-century translation from Arabic into Latin of Euclid’s Elements by Adelard of 
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Bath, and among other Arabic and medieval works are many by Jordanus, al-Farabi, al- 
Hazen, Robert Grosseteste and, particularly well represented, Roger Bacon." 1 

It would be an error to consider Dee’s work as being a straight development from 
proto-sciences, such as alchemy, to the treatment of subject matter found in the Scientific 
Revolution of the next century. Herein is one of the fascinations that Dee’s work pro¬ 
duces: while he was clearly at the forefront of scientific knowledge and of technolgical 
advances in navigation, for example, he was also rooted in a fantastic mental world, dif¬ 
ficult to comprehend today. This is probably the main reason why there is still no satis¬ 
factory all-round study of his work. 

His library at Mortlake was probably the finest private library in Europe of the time, 
numbering over three thousand books and a thousand manuscripts. It was formed as a 
result of the loss of many books and manuscripts at the dissolution and particularly in 
the time of Edward VI." 4 The sacking of the Oxford libraries in 1550 (that tempestuous 
year again) resulted in the destruction of books and manuscripts, especially those with 
mathematical diagrams, for they were accounted to be ‘Popish, or diabolical, or both.’" 5 
It is clear from this that, although it might have been a minority point of view, attitudes 
towards the New Learning in scientific matters were not always benevolent; life for prac¬ 
titioners could be fraught with danger. It was not a simple question of Protestant or 
Catholic, but more to do with fear of an apparently mysterious source of personal power 
- written-down knowledge, and compounded by diagrams and symbols as in mathemat¬ 
ics, coded messages in diplomacy (maybe involving ‘magic squares’ using letters of the 
alphabet), and magic spells. Dee was active in all these spheres at various times of his 
life, and this facet of his work coloured his reputation then and thence into the present 
century. 

Dee’s library was sacked by an angry mob in 1583, but he had at least made an inven¬ 
tory of its contents just before that catastrophe. He managed to salvage most of his books 
and manuscripts, but in his old age his daughter was forced to sell them one by one to 
pay for his upkeep." 7 

Dee’s dedication to astrology enabled him to supplement his income from private 
readings; he was also employed at court as Royal Astrologer, drawing horoscopes for 
Mary, Elizabeth and courtiers. In this capacity he ran foul of Mary, or someone close to 
her, as he was tried for treason early in 1555 on the grounds of attempting her death. 
Most probably he drew her horoscope and possibly discussed the fatal features of it with 
Elizabeth, but he managed to talk his way out the trial at the Star Chamber. Even so, he 
was still imprisoned in the Tower under Bishop Bonner, who was instructed to examine 
him on religious matters, but found nothing untoward. Dee was released in August 1555, 
and at the beginning of 1556 felt himself to be in good enough standing with Mary that 
he petitioned ‘for the recovery and preservation of ancient Writers and Monuments.’"" 
His proposal was to salvage the manuscripts and books that remained from the dissolu¬ 
tion of the monastic houses and sacking of the libraries, and to form a national collec¬ 
tion. He failed to elicit support for this, and so began to expand his own collection with 
that end in view. 
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W illiam Cuningham (1559) 


Curiously, although Dee was certainly aware of the work of Gemma Frisius, having met 
him in Louvain, he appears not to have brought back an essential element of surveying, 
or. if he did. he kept very quiet about it: it does not Figure in his own work or that of his 
close colleagues Recorde and Digges. This is the concept of triangulation. Although Dee 
w as always wary of making his work public, the book by Frisius was widely available 
in continental Europe.“* 

Tnangulation is the system whereby each point is located by three lines of survey, 
fixing it in two dimensions, and remains the standard method today, though obviously 
considerably improved. With the length of one line known, all others follow without 
measurement by means of drawing to a prescribed scale using a pair of compasses. Or, 
with certain dimensions known, a check can be run on the accuracy of work in the field 
by recording, in the case of rectilinear shapes, the diagonals. Thus difficulties of the ter¬ 
rain are avoided. All this Frisius treats in his book, and it is an unremarked-upon mys¬ 
tery that the topic was not mentioned in print in England until 1559. This was the sub¬ 
ject for a part of The Cosmographical Glasse, by William Cuningham (1531-86). 

In contrast to ‘butting and bounding’, triangulation enables the surveyor to chart great 
distances between ‘station points', usually taken as church towers or other highly visible 
landmarks. It was this technique which enabled Christopher Saxton to produce, during 
1573-79. the Erst detailed national atlas of any country. 


Thomas Digges (1571) 

In Prognostication , Leonard Digges referred to works completed but not yet published. 
One of these is A Geometrical Practise named Pantometria , ‘lately finished’ by his son 
Thomas and published in 1571. 120 Divided into four ‘books’, the first three are by 
Leonard, edited by Thomas, and the fourth by Thomas himself. The titles of the First 
three books are Longimetria , Planimetria and Stereometria, treating geomterical Figures 
of one, two and three dimensions respectively. 

At last here is the fusion of scholastic Practicae geometricae with actual practice. 
Until this book left the printing press, the published geometries described either 
medieval rough-and-ready methods from the agrimensorial tradition of ancient Rome 
(Benese, 1537), or were treatises based more or less on Euclid’s Elements (Recorde, 
1551). With the publication of this book those three threads of medieval geometry are 
brought together. Its importanc cannot be overestimated in terms of signalling the virtu¬ 
ally complete absorption of the three written classes of medieval geometry into 
English. 121 What now seems to have been lost to permanent records was the empirical 
constructive geometry’ of the medieval masons, because Digges in his passage dealing 
with the builders’ square does not mention or illustrate the tapered form of the instru¬ 
ment which Recorde depicted in The Pathway of 1551. 

Apparently for the First time in a publication in English, the fraction 12 A is used in con¬ 
nection with areas and circumferences of circles, in the section headed Planimetria. 

The Preface to the First three books was written by Thomas, and he refers to people 
still living who had witnessed the use of ‘perspective glasses’ for seeing objects at a 
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great distance, and for causing fire. 122 

The Preface to the fourth book, on Platonic solids, by Thomas Digges is of great 
interest in the matter of language: 

I have retained the Latin or Greeke names of sundry lines and figures, as cords 
Pentagonall, lines Diagonall, Icosaedron, Dodecaedron, or such like, for as 
Romanes and other Latin writers, notwithstanding the copiouse and abundant 
eloquence of their toung, have not shamed to borrow of the Grecians these and 
many other termes of arte: so surely do I thinke it no reproache, either to the 
English toung, or any English writer, where fitte words fayle to borrow of them 
both. 


This pragmatic approach, rather stronger than Cheke’s statement on the topic, has been 
the rule for producing new words in science in English ever since. In retrospect it may 
appear obvious that this should be so, but Recorded attempts to bring words of Anglo- 


Saxon origin into the language of mathematics should not be under-appreciated. I 
Recorded proposals were revolutionary with respect to the established Latin forms 
Thomas Digges’s was the middle path, which became the norm in a very English way. 
Thomas Digges proceeds in the Preface to recognize the value of the use of algebrc 


geometry, a significant insight fulfilled by Descartes 


later 
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I have adioyned every of their diffinitions, and so proceded to Problems and 
Theorems with such methode, as howe obscure, or harde soever they appear at 
firste, through the rarenesse of the matter: I doubt not but by orderly reading 
the ingenious student, having any meane taste of cossical numbers, shall finde 
them playne and easie. 

The difference between the two parts of the publication, by Leonard and Thomas respec¬ 
tively, is plain to see. Leonard’s is descriptive and lacking notated mathematics, where¬ 
as Thomas’s is considerably more quantitative. Surprisingly, Thomas did not adopt the 
= sign. 

According to Leonard, his section was written in or before 1555. Thomas’s can be 
assumed to have been written immediately prior to publication. In a note at the end of 
Thomas’s section, clarifying his credit for only that part of the publication, he gives his 
age as twenty-five. This would put his date of birth at about 1546, and not at c. 1543, 
which is the date given in many of the standard reference works. 1 ” 

While the work of Thomas Digges is important in the fields of artillery, astronomy, 
and navigation, it is beyond the scope of this paper. 12 * He achieved an international rep¬ 
utation particularly in astronomy, advocating the Copemican theory half a century before 
Galilei, and was highly praised by Tycho Brahe. His fame was made with his Alae seu 
scalae Mathematicae , which was written in Latin, and clearly with an eye to his reputa¬ 
tion and the European market. However, in the 1591 edition of Pantometria, he propos¬ 
es to use only English henceforth: 

And although publishing the same my Treatize Martiall Pyrotechnie and 
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Amllerie in the Latin toong, 1 should I knowe greatlye amplifie myne owne 
Fame, and the admiration of such rare Mathematicians as at this daye live in 
severall Nations of Christendome, from whome I have for farre inferior 
Inventions Imprinted in my Treatize ‘ntituled Alae seu scalae Mathematicae, 
already received no small applause. Yet if I publish the same at all, I doe con¬ 
stantly resolve to doe it onely in my Native Language: As well to make the ben- 
efite thereof more private to my Countrymen, as to make thereby other Nations 
to affect as much our Language... 

This was written shortly after the attempted invasion by Spain in 1588, so national secu¬ 
rity would have been a concern; the extract also illustrates that the sudden growth of 
English in England in the realm of scientific matters had left the continentals less able to 
communicate with the English, except through another international language. First 
Latin continued as the scientific lingua franca, then, by the mid-seventeenth century, it 
*as accompanied and then superseded by French. Not until well into the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury did continental scientists consider it worthwhile to become familiar with English. 


Primary printed sources 

Any book, document, usage or occurrence, referred to as being the earliest example, is 

only said to be so in the light of present knowledge and the limitations of the author. 

A line over a letter indicating elision is omitted in favour of including the letter itself. 

L " is altered to V where appropriate. Otherwise spellings are as in the original works. 

S.T.C.-A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, et al., A Short-title Catalogue of 
Books printed in England, Scotland, & Ireland and of English Books printed 
abroad, 1475-1640 (The Bibliographical Society, Oxford, 1926. Revised and 
enlarged 2nd edition, 3 vols., 1976-91). 

D. N.B.: Dictionary of National Biography. 

O.E.D:. Oxford English Dictionary. 

E. E.T.S.: Early English Text Society. 

(William Caxton), Gautier de Metz, The Myrrour of the World (William Caxton, 

London, 1481 [S.T.C. 24762], 1490, 15277), E.E.T.S., Extra Series no. 110, London, 
1913. 

Cuthbert Tunstall, De Arte Supputandi libri quattuor (Rychard Pynson, London, 1522 
[S.T.C. 24319]; and Pans 1529, 1535, 1538; Strasburg 1543, 1544, 1548, 1551). 
Source, Charles Sturge, Cuthbert Tunstal, p. 75, though this is probably dated. 

John Fitzherbert, Here begynneth a ryght fruteful mater: and hath to name the boke 
of surveyeng and improvmentes (Rychard Pynson, London, 1523 [S.T.C. 11005], 
and 1526 [S.T.C], 1533, 1539, 1543, 1546, 1555, 1560, 1567, 1767). Source, British 
Library Catalogue. S.T.C. is slightly more cautious on some dates. 

Syr Rycharde Benese, This boke sheweth the maner of measurynge of all maner of 
lande, as well as woodlande, as of lande in the felde, and comptynge the true nom- 
bre of acres of the same (James Nicholson, London, 15377, and 15407, 1563, 
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1565?, 1651). Source, British Library Catalogue. S.T.C gives 1537?, 1550?, 1553^ 
1562-3,1565. 

Anon. An introduction for to lerne to recken with the pen, or with the counters accord- 
ing to the true cast of Algorisme, in hole numbers or in broken newly corrected 

(John Herford, St Albans, 1537? [fragment only, British Library?]; 1539 [N 
Bourman. Bodleian Library only? STC 14118], 1546 [John Herford, London], 1552, 


1556, 1574, 1581, 1595, 1629. 


Briefe Instruction and maner how to keepe bookes of Accompts 
ited and set forth by John Mellis Scholemaister (John Winder. 


London 


Robert 


[arithmetic], The Groundes of Artes (R. Wolfe, London 


1640. Editions ‘revised’ bv Dee 


Mellis 


[geometry]. The Pathway to Knowledge (Reynold Wolfe 
74. 1602. 


[astronomy], The Castle of Knowledge (Reginalde Wolfe, London, 

1556), and 1596. 


[arithmetic and algebra], The Whetstone of Witte (John Kynstone, 
London, 1557), and 1596. 

Leonard Digges, A Prognostication of right good effect (Thomas Gemini, London, 
1555). That of 1553 not extant. 11 editions to 1605. 

A Booke named Tectonicon (Thomas Gemini, London, 1556). 16 edi¬ 
tions to 1637. 


A Geometrical Practise named Pantometria... lately finished by 
Thomas Digges (Henrie Bynneman, London, 1571), and 1591. 

William Salusburye, The Description of the Sphere or Frame of the Worlde (no pub¬ 
lisher in copy seen, St. Chantes Inne, in Holboume, London 1550). S.T.C. gives R. 
Wyer, same date, different address. 

Anthony Ascham, A lytel treatyse of Astronomy (William Powel, London, 1552). 

William Cuningham, The Cosmographical Glasse (loan Daij. London, 1559). 

John Dee, [known as The Mathematical 1 Preface] Preface to The Elements of 

Geometrie of the most auncient Philosopher Euclid of Megara. Faithfull (now first) 
translated into the Englishe toung, by H. Billingsley... With a very fruitfull Praeface 
made by M.I. Dee... (John Day, London, 1570). Reprinted 1651 and 1661. 

Thomas Digges, A Geometrical Treatise named Pantomentria..., as Leonard Digges. 


Notes 

1. The term has been attributed to Herbert Butterfield in the 1948 lectures which 
became The Origins of Modern Science, 1949. Reported by M. B. Hall in The 
Scientific Revolution (Macmillan, London, 1970), p. I. 

2. Leonard Digges, A Boke Named Tcchnonicon (Thomas Gemini, London, 1556), 

sig. A2. 

3. Roger Bacon, The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon, (c. 1280), translated by R. B. 

Burke, London 1928 (based on corrected text of Bridge’s edition of 1900), p. 261. 
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Distinguishes between mathesis (short middle syllable, meaning knowledge) and 
mathesi (long middle syllable, meaning divination), showing the long-time associ¬ 
ation of idea of mathematics and magic. The first book on mechanics by an 
Englishman in English was by John Wilkins, later Bishop of Chester, published 
under the title Mathematicall Magick, or Wonders that may be performed by 
Mechanicall Geometry (London, 1648). 

Albert C. Baugh and Thomas Cable, A History of the English Language 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 3rd edition, 1978), Chapter 8. 

For a wide-ranging discussion on this subject, see The Structure of Scientific 
Theories . Papers from the Symposium held at Urbana, Illinois, 1969 (F. Suppe ed. 
Chicago. 1974). 

First-hand and qualitative accounts by mathematicians and physicists in Jacques 
Hadamard, The Psychology of Invention in the Mathematical Field (Princeton 
U.P.. 1945. Dover reprint of enlarged 1949 edition. New York, 1954). 

Brief notices in H. S. Bennett, English Books & Readers 1475-1557 (Cambridge 
L.P., 1952, 2nd edition, 1969), pp. 166-177, and A. C. Partridge, Tudor to 
Augustan English (Andre Deutsch, London, 1969), p. 46. 

A. G. Dickens ‘The English Reformation as a Youth Movement’, in The English 
Reformation (Batsford, London, 1964, 2nd edition 1989), pp. 334-8. There seems 
to be some truth in this, but as the expectancy of life of anyone bom in the six¬ 
teenth century was less than forty years, this fact can colour later opinions. 

E. F. Bosanquet, English Printed Almanacs and Prognostications: A 
Bibliographical History to the year 1600 (The Bibliographical Society, Oxford, 


1917). 

10. Francis R. Johnson, Astronomical Thought in Renaissance Europe. A Study of the 
English Scientific Writings from 1500 to 1645 (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1935), pp. 138-9. Although Johnson refers to 1560-83, Dee was cultivating con¬ 
tacts immediately after his return from Louvain and Paris in 1550. 

11. There may have been another on mathematics, The Gateway to Knowledge, but 
this now seems lost. 

12. The numerous editions of his most popular works are testimony to this. Sir 
Christopher Wren’s copy of The Castle of Knowledge is in the Bodleian Library, 
shelfmark Savile K.5(3), noted in J. A. Bennett, The mathematical science of 
Christopher Wren (Cambridge U.P., 1982), p. 127. Wren was installed as Savilian 
professor of astronomy at Oxford in 1661. 

13. The profound intellectual and practical impact of this work lies beyond the scope 
of this study, largely because it took decades to work out the physical conse¬ 
quences. Within our period there was little or no perceptible effect on the English 
language resulting from either the concept or the book of Copernicus. 

14. As can be seen in the works of Leonhard Euler (1707-83); for example, in the 
Introduction to the Additamentum 1, Methodus Inveniendi Lineas Curvas Maximi 
Minimive Proprietate Guadentes... (Lausanne and Geneva, 1744). 

15. Caxton, Myrrour, (E.E.T.S. Extra Series, CX), p. 37. 

16. Ibid., p. 38. 

17. Bennett, op. cit., pp. 116-20, and list, pp. 278 ff. 

18. Translated from the French Le Compost et Kalendrier des Bergiers (Paris, 1493), 
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with new translations and editions to 1656. 

19. Although the O.E.D. currently repudiates any Arabic connection, a recent authori¬ 
tative work maintains the Arabic origin of the word as meaning ‘climate’. See 
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Richard Hunne 

W. R. Cooper 


O n Saturday, 29 March 1511, an argument developed between two men. One was 

a pnest. Thomas Dryffeld, and the other was a merchant-tailor of London, 
Richard Hunne. The occasion was the funeral of Hunne’s five-week-old son 


Stephen, who had died at the home of his nurse, Mistress Agnes Snowe, in Whitechapel. 
Thomas Dryffeld was conducting the funeral at the local church of St Mary Matfellon, 


and he demanded as his fee for burying the child the christening gown in which the body 


was wrapped. 1 The gown was an expensive garment which the priest could have sold. 


Richard Hunne was one of the wealthiest merchants of London, noted for the scale of his 


giving to the poor, and he could easily have afforded its price. Yet Hunne refused to give 
the gown to the priest. He pointed out that for his mortuary fee the priest was entitled, 
under Church law, to the most valuable possession of the deceased. But as neither a child 
nor indeed a dead person could be deemed to own anything under civil law, it followed 
that the priest was not entitled to it. The gown was Richard Hunne’s property, not 
Stephen's. And so the two men parted - bitter enemies. 

At first sight the argument seems petty. But behind it stood some of the most impor¬ 
tant issues of the day. The priest was claiming something to which he was entitled under 
ecclesiastical law. But Hunne was countering his claim with civil law. And the question, 
which would not have been lost on either of the two antagonists, nor indeed on any of 
the many witnesses to their row, was simply: which system of law was to prevail, the law 
of the Church or that of the king? In other words, Richard Hunne was questioning, long 
before Henry VIII was to do so, who held the supremacy in this land of England - the 
king or the pope? He was not to hear the last of it. 

Mortuaries, or fees for burying the dead, had long been a cause of bitterness between 
the clergy and the laity, and not without reason. 2 When the item the priest claimed was 
the family’s means of livelihood, then it could mean destitution, homelessness and ulti¬ 
mately starvation for those left behind. And much of Hunne’s charity would have been 
expended upon the relief of such families. Hunne’s ability to combat the abuse was 
severely limited. If he challenged it on theological grounds, he would open himself to the 
deadly charge of heresy. So instead of theology, he was to use the civil laws of England 
to counter the laws of Rome. And his attention was finally to focus upon one particular 
law - the Great Statute of Praemunire, first enacted in 1393 under Richard II, though 
used since that date, when at all, with little effect. 3 Hunne’s challenge was to hit the 
London scene like a bombshell, its echoes reverberating through the distant courts of 
Rome itself, when Pope Leo X found it necessary to thunder timely anathemas in the 
Lateran against those who would suggest that the clergy should be subject to the secular 
power. But it was too late. Richard Hunne had set Church and state together on a colli¬ 


sion course. 


Since 1949, there have been three major contributions to studies of the Hunne affair. 
They are those of Ogle (see Bibliography), Dickens and Marius." Ogle’s study, heroic 
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though it was, was necessarily much less informed than either he or we might have 
wished, for many of the documents have come to light only since his day. Dickens and 
Marius et al., have added considerably to our appreciation of the political background of 
the case, with the disadvantage of incompleteness as certain records still lay undiscov¬ 
ered or unappreciated. 5 This present article brings all the known documents into one 
cohesive study, and introduces a document of which previous scholars have been 
unaware, namely a portion of the original coroner’s report on the body of Richard Hunne. 


Richard Hunne’s clash with the Church had its real origins in earlier incidents, in partic¬ 
ular the arrest of his neighbour, Joan Baker. Her husband Gervais was, like Richard, a 
merchant-tailor dwelling in Bridge Street. 6 And on Wednesday, 18 September 1510 Joan 
had told the local priest that she ‘would do no more reverence to a crucifix in the church 
than she would do to a dog, for they be but stocks and stones’. A few days later, at the 
deathbed of Thomas Blake, another merchant-tailor of Bridge Street, Joan loudly uttered 
many other heresies, leaving the long-suffering priest, John Cawode, no alternative but 
to have her arrested and taken before Fitzjames, the Bishop of London. In May of 1511, 
two months after Stephen Hunne’s funeral, Joan went before the bishop. The record of 
her examination has survived, and it makes fearful reading. 7 

Meanwhile, Hunne had teamed up with a friend of his, William Lamberd, in a minor 
litigation against the priest of St Michael-in-Comhill, London, in a dispute over tenement 
rights.* Others had their own axes to grind, and Parliament itself was to sit less than a 


year later to debate the passing of a bill that would strip the clergy of their age-old immu¬ 


nity against prosecution in the secular courts.* It was a major crisis for the Church, and 


we can only guess the extent to which Hunne’s activities had moved the Commons to 


debate such a bill. 


While the bill was still before Parliament, Dryffeld, the priest of Whitechapel still 
looking for his mortuary, struck back. On Monday, 26 April 1512, he cited him before 
the spiritual court at Lambeth. In normal circumstances, such a case as Dryffeld’s would 
have gone before the bishop’s court in London. These were not ordinary circumstances: 
special permission would have been necessary to move the case to Lambeth. On 
Wednesday, 28 April Richard Hunne received a summons to appear. The court official 
who delivered the summons was Charles Joseph, whom we shall meet again. Presiding 
was Cuthbert Tunstall, the future Bishop of London, but now auditor of cases to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, William Warham. 

Hunne presented himself at Lambeth on Thursday, 13 May. Tunstall pronounced 
against him out of court and ignored Dryffeld’s demand for his immediate excommuni¬ 
cation. Instead, Tunstall admonished Hunne to either surrender the gown, or to pay its 
value of 6 s. 8 d., and there the matter would end. Then Tunstall let him go. Such lenien¬ 
cy was typical of Tunstall, although it was doubtless influenced by the way things were 
going in Parliament just across the water from Lambeth. For in the November of that year 
both houses were to pass an Act that abolished clerical immunity for all those in minor 
orders - those below subdeacons, which included the motley collection of summoners, 
pardoners and bell-ringers. But it pointedly did not include bishops, priests or deacons, 
and this omission undoubtedly led to the following development in the Richard Hunne 
affair. 
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On 27 December 1512 Richard Hunne entered the church of St Mary Matfellon in 
Whitechapel. It was the feast of St John the Evangelist. What business he had in 
Whitechapel that day we cannot know. His own church in Bridge Street was some two 
miles away, and we would expect him to have attended divine service there. But what we 
do know is a matter of record. 10 He was seen by Henry Marshall, Dryffeld’s chaplain, and 
Marshall took the extraordinary step of stopping the service. He then loudly denounced 
Hunne as accursed and ordered him to leave the church, which Hunne did, in some alarm 
it seems. Hunne now found himself ostracized, publicly at least, by his former business 
associates and friends. None dare be seen to help him or befriend him in any way, for 
they would have incurred a like censure. 

Hunne employed the services of an attorney, Richard Hawkes, who began proceed¬ 
ings against Marshall for slander in the Court of King’s Bench. The case opened on 
Tuesday. 25 January 1513, and present before the court were the culprit, Henry Marshall, 
and his own attorney, William Fisher. The court then heard how the defendant: 

...in great anger and raging wildly...spoke to the said Richard Hunne insulting¬ 
ly and in a loud voice these hateful words in English, to his physical hurt and 
the loss of his good reputation as follows: ‘Hunne, thou art accursed and thou 
standest accursed. And go thou therefore out of the church. For as long as thou 
art in this church, I will say no evensong nor service!’" 

We glean from Hunne’s writ of slander the notable fact that he was not alone when he 
entered the church at Whitechapel, for Marshall’s words had caused him and ‘...several 
other honest persons nearby and their respective servants’, to vacate the church in fear 
of violence. Hunne’s Lollard friends were clearly taking an active interest in his deeds, 
making up the ‘several other honest persons’. The thrust of Hunne’s complaint before the 
judges was the fact that Marshall had denounced him as accursed when he had not as yet 
been excommunicated. Under canon law, the only occasion on which divine service 
could be stopped was when an excommunicate entered the church. Marshall’s words 
were therefore slanderous. 

Confusion seems to have reigned on both sides concerning Hunne’s status as an 
excommunicate or otherwise. In Hunne’s later writ of praemunire, he complains how 
Dryffeld had caused ‘...various sentences of suspension from sacrament and excommu¬ 
nication to be brought and charged against the said Richard Hunne’, and that this had 
occurred at Lambeth the previous May. Marshall denied this by pointing out in his own 
defence in the praemunire that Tunstall had pronounced against Hunne ‘out of court’, 
thus inadvertently supporting his antagonist (in the slander writ) who claimed that his 
excommunication had never been formally pronounced. 

Richard Hunne, however, cannot have seen the danger that his complaint now placed 
him in. For if that were his contention, then the Church was only too willing to make up 
the deficiency. His attorney, Hawkes, must have sensed the danger, but by now it was too 
late. Henry Marshall, through Fisher, promptly requested an adjournment of the pro¬ 
ceedings and a day for his reply. This was granted by the judges, who adjourned the case 
until ‘Friday next after the octave of Easter’, or Friday, 8 April 1513. It is between the 
date of the opening of the slander case and the day of its resumption that we must look 
for the date of Hunne’s formal excommunication. The record of the event has not sur- 
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vived, but its occurrence would certainly explain Hunne’s suddenly issuing in reply one 
of the deadliest writs of the age, that of praemunire. 12 

The Great Statute of Praemunire made it treasonable to appeal to any higher power 
than that of the king, or to try a matter in the spiritual court which should rightly have 
been heard in the king’s court. By appealing to such a power, the appellant automatical¬ 
ly placed himself outside the king’s protection. His wealth could be stripped from him 
and he could be imprisoned for the rest of his natural life. By implication if not decree, 
the appellant could be murdered by any of the king’s subjects with impunity. But what 
heightens the drama of Hunne’s writ is not so much its dire penalties, for most penalties 
were dire in those days, but those public figures who were embraced by it. 

Although he was to die within the month,Thomas Dryffeld is cited, for it was he who 
had cited Hunne at Lambeth in the first place. Henry Marshall, Dryffeld’s chaplain, is 
also cited. As is Charles Joseph, the bishop’s summoner. Cuthbert Tunstall also appears. 
William Warham, who was both Archbishop of Canterbury and papal legate in England, 
ran the court at Lambeth. Warham represented and enforced the pope’s authority in the 
realm, which the pope always claimed was higher than any king’s. Warham, however, 
was also Henry VIII’s own lord chancellor thus, his activities as papal legate, under the 
Great Statute, could be deemed treasonable indeed. 


Hunne’s contemporaries must have been astounded. But amongst those contempo¬ 
raries were the judges of King’s Bench, themselves subordinates of Warham as lord 
chancellor and perhaps even his appointees. They were also servants of the king. Richard 
Hunne claimed rightly that the Church, in the persons of those named in the writ, had 
transgressed the royal prerogative as defined in the Great Statute, and all ‘prosecutors, 
maintainers, abettors, supporters and counsellors’ of such traitors, ‘should be placed out¬ 
side the Lord King’s protection and should forfeit their lands and tenements, goods and 
chattels...and should be arrested in person’, and so on." This presented the judges with 

the following dilemma. 

If, as servants of the king, they upheld Hunne’s undeniably lawful claim, then they 
would be seen to take from the Church its alleged right and authority to try cases in the 
spiritual court. They would, moreover, be denying the pope’s authority as head of the 
Church in England, which would also place the pope’s authority beneath that of a secu¬ 
lar prince. Further, they would be aiding and abetting a pronounced excommunicate of 
the Church, and under canon law would themselves be excommunicate. Yet if, as good 
children of holy Church, they upheld the pope’s cause, then they would be guilty of trea¬ 
son under the Great Statute for allowing that it was lawful to appeal to a higher author¬ 
ity than that of the king, thus denying the royal prerogative and placing the king’s author¬ 
ity beneath that of the pope, himself a foreign prince. 

It was an unenviable position to be in. It may be that Hunne and his attorney had 
hoped to force the judges into a quick decision in their favour: but it backfired badly. 
What they had failed to anticipate was the tendency of a compromised judiciary to pre¬ 


varicate and delay judgement indefinitely. 


For if the judges decided neither for the king 


nor for the pope, then they could avoid all danger. What followed, therefore, was a series 


of adjournments. Perhaps the judges shared the clergy’s hope that an interminable liti¬ 


gation would ruin Hunne financially and thus fizzle out of its own accord. But if so, then 


they reckoned without Richard Hunne’s dogged determination to see his case through at 


any cost. 
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Then, as if to make his own voice heard in the matter, the pope thought it expedient to 
pronounce in the Lateran Council against any who sought to bring the spiritual power 
under the heel of the secular. The date was Friday, 5 May 1514, and the pope was Leo 
\. the same pope who was to thunder so ineffectually against Martin Luther three years 
later. No doubt the bill recently passed by Parliament depriving the lower clergy of their 
immunity from prosecution was in his mind. But news of the Hunne case also must have 
reached him. for it challenged his authority in a novel and dangerous way. 

The following month, on Thursday, 22 June, the Convocation of Canterbury opened 
to discuss the implications of the parliamentary bill, only to hear unexpectedly, on the 
fourth day. a defence of it given by one of their own, Dr John Taylor, speaker of the 
Lower House of Convocation. But the clergy had one cause for optimism: the clause in 
the bill that stated it would run only until the next Parliament. And then, they could be 
assured. Richard Fitzjames, Bishop of London and as such a member of the Upper 
House of Parliament, would have something to say on the matter. 

Hunne's slander case was re-presented before King’s Bench on the same day the 
Convocation opened, and the by now predictable answer of the judges was to adjourn 
the case once again, this time to the ‘Monday next after the octave of St Michael’, or 
until Monday, 13 November 1514. But Richard Hunne was not to attend that hearing, for 
it was in October of that year according to Arnold, that he was arrested on a charge of 
heresy and imprisoned in the Lollards Tower adjoining old St Paul’s. M Perhaps the king 
had got to hear of his arrest, for on 23 November Henry VIII summoned Parliament to 
assemble. It did so in an atmosphere that was becoming more electric by the day. Its task 
was to debate whether to make the clerical immunity bill of 1512 a permanent feature of 
English law. Hunne’s fate, it must have seemed to many, depended on the outcome, 
which may be why the following sequence of events occurred as quickly as it did. 

What follows is a reconstruction of events as given in the document cited in 
Appendix I. The importance of the reconstruction lies in its chronological order, which 
the original document (a haphazard collection of papers) lacks. 

The events begin in Eastcheap, just around the comer from Bridge Street. There, 
between the hours of eight and nine in the morning of Friday, 1 December 1514, John 
Spalding, alias Bellringer, fell into conversation with John Enderby. Enderby was a bar¬ 
ber and a friend of Richard Hunne. 15 John Spalding was one of Hunne’s jailers. On being 
asked how Richard Hunne fared, Spalding replied, ‘There is ordained for him so griev¬ 
ous a penance that when men hear of it they shall have great marvel thereof.’ His words 
were overheard by John Rutter, a scrivener, and William Segar, an armourer, two more 
friends of Hunne’s, no doubt. The same day, James, a cook in the bishop’s household, 
was heard to tell five women elsewhere in London that Richard Hunne ‘would die before 
Christmas, or he would die for him’. 

The following day, Saturday, 2 December, Richard Hunne was taken from his cell to 
the bishop’s palace at Fulham, there to be examined on certain charges of heresy. 1 '’ The 
articles laid against him are cited by Foxe, and include the charges that he denied the 
clergy’s right to tithes, had called them Pharisees, stated that they took all and gave noth¬ 
ing, had defended the damnable opinions of Joan Baker, saying that the bishop was more 
worthy of punishment than she, and, worst of all, had kept certain English books such as 
Wycliffe’s damnable works and the Apocalypse and Gospels in English containing infi¬ 
nite errors, which he read and studied daily. 17 
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Of more note than what is contained in the charges, however, is what is omitted from 
them. No mention is made of mortuaries, and none of the far more serious challenge 
Hunne had laid against the Church in the praemunire. Nor is mention made of his hold¬ 
ing temporal law to be superior to spiritual. Events in Parliament were clearly making the 
bishop cautious, for even he could not predict which way things might go. The charges, 
therefore, must be worded carefully. 

Foxe possessed the loose leaves from the bishop’s register on which Hunne’s exami¬ 
nation was recorded (we shall see later how he came by them), and he tells us that Hunne 
had admitted the charges in a general sense and had placed himself under the bishop’s 
correction. 18 Hunne was seeking an escape. He knew that if he recanted, the bishop 
would be compelled to release him after certain penances. But the bishop knew that, once 
released, Hunne could continue his pursuit of the praemunire, This could not be allowed 
to happen. The normal course of events would have seen an abjuration signed by Hunne 
prior to his release, but no such abjuration was allowed. His submission notwithstanding, 
he was returned to his cell at St Paul’s. He was a prisoner still, and his fate was sealed. 

Hunne re-entered his cell in the Lollards Tower at four that afternoon. John Spalding, 
who had announced his prisoner’s impending death only the previous day, took charge of 
him. He had done so on the instructions of William Horsey, the bishop’s chancellor, who 
had warned him not to allow anyone to communicate in any way with the prisoner with¬ 
out his prior knowledge and consent. Moreover, the prisoner was to have but one meal a 
day and was to be denied any clean linen. There was a significance to this last order that 
will become evident later. 

At five o’clock Spalding took a piece of fresh salmon to the prisoner along with his 
own knife, which he retrieved later on the instructions of the bishop’s commensary. Dr 
Head, who had presided at Joan Baker’s examination. Hunne gave Spalding what was 
left of the salmon to take home to the jailer’s wife, and that is the last incident that is 
recorded for that night. 

At six the following morning, Sunday, 3 December, Charles Joseph, the bishop’s sum- 
moner, took horse and rode out of London to a place called Neckhill. He had a cousin 
there called Barrington, a brothel-keeper. His noisy departure at such an hour, together 
with his cloak of orange tawney upon a grey horse, was intended to catch the eye of the 
city’s gate-keepers, useful witnesses to have for the alibi he was building. At nine 
o’clock, Richard Hunne was asked what he wanted for his dinner that day. The prisoner, 
understandably enough, lacked all appetite. Since his return from Fulham the previous 
evening, Dr Horsey had entered his cell and fallen on his knees before the prisoner, beg¬ 
ging his forgiveness for all that he had done and must yet do. That morning the peniten¬ 
tiary had come to him to ‘say a gospel’ and administer ‘holy water and holy bread’. 
Richard Hunne, it seems, had been given the last rites. 

At noon, once the penitentiary had left the cell, Spalding gave Hunne his dinner and 
locked Peter Turner, Joseph’s son-in-law, in with him. Turner was another who had 
announced Hunne’s coming death only forty-eight hours previously, to a wax-chandler’s 
wife dwelling next to the church of St Mary Spital in Shoreditch, saying that, ‘before this 
day seven-night, Hunne should have a mischievous death’. (He and his father-in-law 
lived at Shoreditch, as later events were to show.) Then, at one o’clock, Spalding 
unlocked the cell door and told Turner not to return until noon the next day. He now 
locked Hunne in the stocks. Later, at six that evening, he unlocked the door again to 
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3dmit one William Sampson, an assistant jailer. Sampson gave Hunne a quart of ale and 
stayed in the cell and conversed with him. Was his brief to persuade Hunne to drop the 
praemunire, and offer him his life in return? Who knows? Then Spalding and Sampson 
released Hunne from the stocks in which he had been locked all day, and bound his wrists 
behind him. leaving him lying on his bed. Then they both left the prison. Spalding was 
subsequently to claim that he did not return to the Lollards Tower until the following day, 
but that claim was shown to be false. For the next morning he met Enderby again, this 
time by the conduit in Gracechurch Street, and told him a different story. 

Shortly before midnight Charles Joseph returned to London. He did not ride in on his 
horse, but left it at the Bell in Shoreditch. Turner was waiting for him, and, as Joseph left 
the inn on foot, Turner ordered the landlord to leave the horse saddled and ready, even 
though it was sweating and ‘all bemired’. Joseph made his way to the Lollards Tower 
where he met with Spalding and Horsey, the bishop’s chancellor. Spalding had the keys 
hanging on his arm and a candle to light the way. Joseph followed him up to the cell and 
Horsey trailed behind. On entering the cell, Horsey cried, ‘Lay hands on the thief!’ and 
together Spalding and Joseph attacked the still bound and defenceless prisoner. 

We know what happened next from the later testimony of Charles Joseph himself (see 
Appendix I), and a statement concerning the manner of Hunne’s death that was made in 
another case under Bishop Bonner.Joseph had taken into the cell a long wire or needle. 
The plan was to bring it to red heat in the candle flame and thrust it hard up into Hunne’s 
nose, thus penetrating the brain whilst leaving no visible sign of violence. The result, 
however, after several attempts, was merely a violent haemorrhage from the nose, leav¬ 
ing Hunne’s jacket drenched in blood. Perhaps in an attempt to stop the prisoner strug¬ 
gling, Spalding gripped his head. But the violence of the assault broke the prisoner’s 
neck, and Richard Hunne died. All that remained was to tidy up the cell and make it 
appear that the prisoner had taken his own life. 

But things had gone horribly wrong, and the culprits were not thinking calmly. The 
body was washed and dressed in a clean shirt, no doubt made available by Horsey’s ear¬ 
lier ban on the prisoner having clean linen. Then Hunne’s girdle was made into a loop 
through which his head was passed and the three assailants lifted his body up to a hook 
or staple in the wall. As a touch of authenticity, which in the event fooled no one, they 
combed Hunne’s hair, closed his eyes and placed his cap neatly upon his head. 

In their haste, however, the three overlooked the many signs of violence that the cell 
yet contained. Hunne’s jacket drenched in blood still lay on the floor, unnoticed in the 
gloom. In a comer of the cell was a great pool of blood which again the darkness con¬ 
cealed. The stool, on which it was to be pretended that Hunne stood to hang himself, was 
left inadvertently upon the bed. They forgot moreover to leave the candle burning as they 
left the cell. As was noted later, a hanging man cannot blow out a candle. And as if all 
that were not enough, one of them, most likely the chancellor Horsey, left his expensive 
furred murrey gown draped over the stocks. 

The length of time it had took for Richard Hunne to die can be gauged by the fact that 
the murderous assault began at midnight, yet it was not until 7.15 a.m. that Charles 
Joseph was seen leaving St Paul’s in an agitated and nervous condition. He was seen by 
at least three people, and they all observed his nervousness. They were able to note the 
time accurately enough by the great clock of St Paul’s which struck the quarters. One of 
the witnesses was Thomas Chitcheley, a tailor, who encountered Joseph at the north door 
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of the church. Chitcheley greeted him, saying, ‘Good morrow. Master Charles.’ Joseph 
replied, ‘Good morrow,’ as he scurried past. But once he was clear of the door he turned 
and ‘looked upon’ the said Chitcheley, in some despair no doubt. 

Thomas Symondes and his wife also saw him. Symondes was a stationer (Stationers 
Hall still stands close to St Paul’s) who was setting up his stall in the churchyard. Charles 


hurried past him, trying to effect an air of normality 


because 


gloom 


clock 


house next to the alley that joined Paternoster Row, or he went down the alley itself. 
Evidently he had used the alley, for by eight o’clock he appeared at the Bell again, boot¬ 
ed and spurred. He leapt upon his horse and told the landlord to let him out the back way, 
whence he rode to Stratford-at-Bow some miles to the east of London. 

At that very hour his son-in-law Peter Turner was at the Lollards Tower looking for 
Spalding. But Spalding had already left and was to meet, at nine, with Enderby again in 
Gracechurch Street. Once more Enderby asked him how Master Hunne fared, to which 
Spalding replied that he had been alive and well between five and six that morning. 
Howbeit, Spalding was sorry for him for no one could come to him till Spalding 
returned. He was careful to show Enderby the prison keys that hung on his girdle. 
(Spalding may have rejoiced in the truth of his statement of Hunne’s being alive and well 
at such an hour. Which sheds some light at least on the length of time it had taken his 
assailants to kill him.) 

Shortly afterwards, Turner met Sampson after Mass, and Sampson gave him a set of 
keys to the cell. But he would not accompany him there. Turner rightly suspected that 
Hunne was now dead, and, in order to provide himself with witnesses as to his own inno¬ 
cence, persuaded two summoners to accompany him to the Lollards Tower. There they 
discovered, as expected by all no doubt, the body of Richard Hunne hanging from the 
staple, his face to the wall. Turner then fetched Horsey, who, together with a dozen or so 
others, went to see the prisoner hanging. Later that day, Monday, 4 December 1514, Peter 
Turner again met the wax-chandler’s wife at Shoreditch, and he said to her, ‘What told 1 
you?’ 

Within only hours perhaps, London was buzzing with the news, and the Church found 
it expedient to put out the rehearsed announcement that Richard Hunne had hanged him¬ 
self. Predictably, it was not believed, and the coroner, Thomas Barnwell, was ordered to 
set up an inquest. The sheriffs and jurors were summoned and sworn, and the following 
day they made their way to the cell where they found Hunne’s body undisturbed. And 
there they began to undertake a most detailed and painstaking investigation. (What they 
found there, together with the depositions of witnesses, is to be seen in Appendix I.) It 
seems that nothing escaped their notice. 


The strength of the Londoners’ reaction to the news of Hunne’s death shocked the bish¬ 
op, Fitzjames. It was clear that none believed the Church’s claim, and that the city’s civic 
officers were determined to bring all to light. Fitzjames therefore decided to attack rather 
than defend, and he immediately instigated proceedings against Hunne’s dead body for 
heresy. Hunne’s corpse was to be subjected to all the indignities of a quite illegal post¬ 
mortem trial. The proceedings were begun on Sunday, 10 December 1514, by giving 
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notice at Paul's Cross of Hunne’s English Bible (see Appendix II), with an open invita¬ 
tion to anyone who wished to come and read its Prologue for themselves. There they 
might see the 'other great articles and damnable points and opinions of heresy* contained 
therein. The articles of heresy previously alleged against Hunne at Fulham were read out 
(with not a word of his submission), to which was added the warning that if anyone had 
seen or heard Hunne reading from this Bible, or if they themselves owned one like it, 
then they were to come forward between that day and Candlemas next following (i.e., 
Friday. 2 February 1515), when the bishop would receive them mercifully and they 
would be charitably dealt withal. But if they did not voluntarily come forward, then they 
may expect nothing but the full rigour of the law to be executed upon them. 20 

The very same day, Fitzjames called a convocation of the clergy, where a tribunal was 
set up to examine witnesses and all the articles of heresy alleged against Hunne, presided 
over by Fitzjames himself. Bishop Longland of Lincoln and Bishop Young. (As mem¬ 
bers of the Upper House, these and many other bishops would have been present in 
London for the Parliament that was about to sit.) A summary of the witnesses’s deposi¬ 
tions has survived, and its contents bear repeated reading. 21 Set out in chronological order 
(which in the original they are not) the depositions reflect something of the determina¬ 
tion of Fitzjames to stamp his authority upon the citizens of London and to quash Final¬ 
ly all talk of murder. 

The First witness on the opening day of the tribunal (Monday, 11 December) was 
Thomas Brooke. Richard Hunne’s servant, and the tribunal heard from him that ‘...at the 
commandment of his master of late, he fetched to him being in the tower at Paul’s, 4 
books, that is to say A book of the Bible in English, a book of the 4 evangelists, a book 
of the Prick of Conscience, and a book of the 10 commandments, which the said Richard 


Hunne was wont to keep under lock and key in his own keeping &c.’ 

Thomas’s words can have done the bishop’s cause little good. Were the Londoners of 
the day seriously meant to believe that whilst Hunne was held in close confinement in 
the Lollards Tower, where not even food or clean linen could reach him without Horsey’s 
consent, he had his servant bring him such incriminating (and irreplaceable) books, and 
sat in his cell cheerfully reading them under the watchful eye of his captors? That 
Richard Hunne possessed such books we need not dispute. Lollards such as he com¬ 
monly kept them and studied them avidly. Indeed, the charge of keeping and reading 
these books arises time and again against Lollards in registers up and down the land. 
They may indeed have read them in the privacy of their homes, but not in ecclesiastical 
prisons. Thomas’s deposition, primed no doubt by threats from the bishop or his officers, 
made Fitzjames look foolish even to his sympathizers. But it appears that nothing was 
too silly to be said about a heretic. 22 

The second witness to be heard that day hardly improved matters. He was Thomas 


Hygdon, who ‘...said and deposed that he heard one Roger, the parish clerk of St 


Botolph’s, say that the English Bible which Hunne had was one Thomas Downe’s, and 


the said Roger said also to him this dav that the said book 


Margaret’s church in Bridge Street sometimes a month together when he was clerk 


there.’ 


The embarrassing element for the bishop in Hygdon’s deposition was the fact that this 
Downe was apparently one of the bishop’s own ofFicers, whom he refers to approvingly 
as pervenerabilem virum magistrum Johannem Downam’ in his sentence definitive 
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against Hunne. 23 Moreover, Hygdon’s testimony not only suggested that the Bible was 
not Hunne’s after all, but Hygdon had compromised, in his eagerness to please the bish¬ 
op, one of his own parish priests, the long-suffering and much misunderstood John 
Cawode, whose church St Margaret’s was. Fitzjames must have despaired, for Hygdon’s 

deposition dictated that the following morning it would be Cawode’s turn to vindicate 
the integrity of the proceedings. 

The next morning, the day on which the members for London were returned to 
Parliament, Cawode took his place before the tribunal. He informed its members that ‘the 
said Richard (Hunne) had a book called the Apocalypse, to his sight and knowledge, and 
other books such as the Bible in the mother tongue, namely a great book that he showed 
him at the time of his examination’. This was, perhaps, more than the tribunal wanted to 
hear, for, like that of Thomas Brooke, Cawode’s deposition was unlikely in the extreme. 
The Bible concerned is a large and bulky volume, and how Hunne was supposed to have 
secreted it about his person whilst under examination was not explained. It is moreover 
unlikely that Cawode was even present at Hunne’s examination. He was not one of his 
accusers, and his presence would not have been required. But Cawode went on to tell the 
tribunal that Hunne was wont to read this Bible out loud in the doorway of his own 
house, though he did not explain why this had never been reported, as Joan Baker’s 
words had been. It was all very awkward. 

Fitzjames next set before the tribunal on Wednesday, 13 December one Hugh 
Saunders, in the hope no doubt that if enough mud is thrown, then sufficient is bound to 
stick for a conviction. Saunders deposed ‘...that the said Richard told him that he had a 
beautiful Bible in English with a Prologue’. And that seems to have been the sum of that 
day’s testimony. But it seems that Fitzjames was trying to make a point, namely that the 
Bible’s Prologue matched exactly the further articles of heresy that were shortly to be 
laid against Richard Hunne (or his dead body) once the trial proper had got under way. 
Because Hunne owned the Bible, it was to be supposed that he held all the views 
expressed in its Prologue, which doubtless he did. The Prologue was on trial rather than 
its owner, the charges being compiled as an afterthought. The whole purpose of the pro¬ 
ceedings was to establish that Richard Hunne not only held the damnable view that ‘poor 
men and idiots have the truth of the holy scripture more than a thousand prelates’, but 
also and especially that he defended ‘the translation of the Bible and holy scripture into 
[the] English tongue, which is prohibited by the laws of our mother, holy church’. 24 

All of which was furthered by the testimony of a man who does not appear in the wit¬ 
ness-box until two days after Saunders’ somewhat inadequate deposition, namely Bishop 
Young, who was also one of the three judges. In a court where one’s judge is also a wit¬ 
ness for the prosecution, anything can happen: we hear Young deposing that Hunne had 
once argued with him ‘agreeably and reasonably’ that the Bible should be translated into 
the English tongue. The likelihood of a Lollard holding a conversation with such an iras¬ 
cible and conservative bishop as Young is only slightly greater than the bishop allowing 
such a heretic to go unmolested. But the vital point had been established by whatever 
means possible, and the timely jogging of Bishop Young’s memory was corroborated by 
the testimony of that day’s other witness, John Davis, who merely repeated the bishop’s 
allegations. 

With the day’s depositions now safely on record, Fitzjames either thought that he had 
enough evidence to proceed, or he feared what might become of his credibility should 
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more such evidence be heard. Thus on Saturday, 16 December, the post-mortem trial for 
heresy began. The proceedings were held in the Lady Chapel of old St Paul’s with 
Hunne s body undoubtedly present. A series of thirteen articles were read out against 
him (these appear in Appendix II). These articles also bear repeated reading, for it is 
instructive to consider how, with legal sleight-of-hand, the articles begin with the book, 
then Hunne’s book, then with Hunne himself stating all the damnable heresies listed. 
Whatever its shortcomings, the evidence would do very well for Fitzjames’s purpose, 
and once the four-day proceedings were over, there remained nothing further to do but 
to hand over the body to the secular arm for its ritual burning. 

The secular arm was represented at the trial, as it was at all heresy trials within the 
city, by the sheriffs of London (for this year Munday and Yarford), who were ironically 
still busying themselves in the hunt for Hunne’s murderers. But perhaps Fitzjames was 
being subtle in a crude sort of way. After the reading of the sentence of burning, the body 
was tied to a stake and burnt at Smithfield on Wednesday, 20 December.* 5 On that same 
day. having witnessed the burning, its work of righteousness now complete, the convo¬ 
cation was prorogued. Fitzjames must have thought it a job well done. Of especial 
importance, he had managed to cow the sheriffs into complying with the order to bum 
Hunne both as an heretic and as a suicide, which would, he hoped, have repercussions 
upon the jury of the inquest and their coroner. The hope was forlorn. 

Two days after the burning, on Friday, 22 December, Charles Joseph returned to his 
house. His purpose was to retrieve his goods and go into hiding. He left his goods in 
Stratford and proceeded thence to the village of Good Easter in Essex, where he regis¬ 
tered as a sanctuary man. However, by early January he had been found and was locked 
up in the Tower of London where the king’s own council were waiting to interview him. 
The Tower was not the place where lowly criminals like Joseph were normally thrown. 
Its use could only be procured by royal assent or command, which, added to the pres¬ 
ence of the king’s own council, tells us something of the interest Henry VIII was taking 
in the case. The breaking down of Joseph’s alibi and his confession to the murder of 
Richard Hunne can be read in Appendix I, and it must have been general knowledge in 
the city by Sunday, 4 February. For on that day, Richard Kidderminster denounced at 
Paul s Cross the 1512 Clerical Immunity Act as being contrary to the law of God and the 
liberties of the Church. 

The following day, and with Kidderminster’s words ringing in its ears. Parliament sat 
to reconsider the 1512 Act, which would have retained the culpability under law of men 
like Joseph but which was to expire at this present sitting. But those who hoped for its 
continuance had reckoned without the intervention of Fitzjames. He stood in the Lords 
and said that there was a bill before the House that sought to declare that the jury who 
were inquiring into Richard Hunne’s death were true men. He denounced the jury as 
false perjured caitiffs’, and said that if the Upper House did not look into the matter then 
he himself dare not keep his own house for heretics. Richard Hunne’s death, he declared, 
was his own deed and no man’s else, and he followed this with a silly story about a man 
who had recently called to see him. But the story worked, and Fitzjames’s speech was 
enough to tilt the balance in his own favour. Within five days of its first sitting, 
Parliament threw out the bill, and with its demise both crown and Church were saved 
(temporarily at least) from an embarrassing and damaging collision. 

News of Parliament’s decision travelled fast, for on Monday, 12 February 1515, Pope 
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Leo X obligingly denounced all those who had become clergymen simply to escape the 
law’s retribution for their crimes. It is interesting to speculate whom he would have 
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aldermen 


arms 


Fitzjames. The bishop had written a letter (see Appendix I) to Wolsey, in which he had 
slandered the good citizens of London, saying that they were so maliciously set in favour 
of heresy that they would condemn his chancellor. Horsey, out of hand for Hunne’s mur- 
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What is lacking is anv record that might have informed 


the aldermen, whose company again included that of the two sheriffs, Munday and 
Yarford. 

Less than a month after the delegation to Fitzjames, the last hearing occuned of 
Hunne’s writ of slander in the Court of King’s Bench. The date was Tuesday, 15 May 
1515. Not that anything could now be judged of it, for the plaintiff was dead. The prae 
munire went the same way, and Fitzjames must have thought that it was all over. On 
Monday, 12 November that year, however, Parliament reassembled for a second session, 
and Archbishop Warham found it necessary to reconvene the convocation of Canterbury 
to discuss the further erosion of clerical privileges. A fortnight later, on Tuesday, 27 
November, Henry VIII decided to lend the clergy a helping hand. The occasion was 
Horsey’s indictment before the Court of King’s Bench for the murder of Richard Hunne. 
And Henry’s action in this was to issue written instructions to his attorney, Sir John 
Eamley, to find Horsey not guilty.” 

There is clearly much in this affair we have not been told. As the Bishop of London’s 
chancellor, Horsey was entitled even after the act of 1512 to claim immunity from pros¬ 
ecution, guilty or not. Yet here we see him arraigned before King’s Bench like any com¬ 
mon layman on a charge of murder. Moreover, it takes a written instruction rather than a 
behind-the-scenes whisper from the king himself to get Horsey off. Had Bishop 
Fitzjames, in an uncharacteristic moment of political sensivity, instructed Horsey not to 
claim his immunity from prosecution as a cleric? That would have required a great but 
unlikely confidence in the outcome of the trial, a confidence that Fitzjames had previ¬ 
ously lacked. Perhaps Horsey’s acquittal, without the hearing of any further evidence, 
was merely a string-pulling response by Wolsey to Fitzjames’s earlier plea. Perhaps also 
the judges of King’s Bench (no doubt the same judges who had heard Hunne’s writs) 
were not in a mood to acquit Horsey in spite of the cardinal. Indeed, perhaps they had let 
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ii he known that they would ignore even the royal behind-the-scenes whispers, and 
Horsey's presence before them threatened to drive an embarrassing wedge between the 
king and his clergy should Horsey be found guilty as the judges intended. Only the 
promise of a major royal embarrassment could have provoked such an extraordinary 
intervention on the pan of the king. Henry VIII possessed a very long memory when it 
came to those who embarrassed him, and he was yet to have the last word concerning Dr 
Horsey. 

That came on Monday, 4 May 1523, some seven and a half years later, when 
Parliament passed a bill for the restitution of Richard Hunne’s property to his children. M 
Because Richard Hunne had been excommunicated, as well as declared a heretic and a 
suicide, his property had gone to the king. However the inquest jury had found that he 
was no suicide, and that fact, coupled with Horsey’s scandalous acquittal of Hunne’s 
murder on royal instructions some years previously, had become a political boil both in 
Parliament and the country that needed urgent remedy. The king had benefited substan¬ 
tially from what had been an unlawful deed. He agreed with Parliament that justice 
would best be served by the immediate restitution of Hunne’s property. However, it was 
also only just, in the king’s eyes at least, that that restitution should be made, not from 
the royal coffers, but out of the pocket of the man responsible for the unlawful deed. Dr 
Horsey. 

The king duly wrote to Horsey commanding him to restore the full value of Hunne’s 
property, and his letter, like so much else in the Hunne affair, bears repeated reading. In 
it the king states his awareness of Horsey’s guilt in the crime, his instructions to Eamley 
to acquit him notwithstanding, and then adds what appears to be a new condition: ‘We 
then supposed and intended your amendment, and restitution to be made by you...as well 
for his death as for his goods, embezzled, wasted and consumed by your tyranny and 
cruel act so committed...Going on to threaten Horsey with ‘our high displeasure’, the 
king warns him that he will be ‘further advertised of our mind’ should the matter go 
unattended. 

No doubt this was news to Horsey, who by now had taken a living in Exeter. He 
found himself with a crippling debt, for the value of Hunne’s property had been sizeable. 
It took six years for Horsey to be able to carry out the king’s command. 

Thus, in Easter of 1529, we read that Roger Whaplod, who had married Richard 
Hunne’s daughter Margaret, and who had successfully petitioned Parliament for restitu¬ 
tion of Hunne’s goods, employed one Thomas Norfolk to convey a bill to Dr Goderidge, 
the incumbent of St Mary Spital in Shoreditch. The bill announced that if anyone wished 
to contribute towards the repair of the water-conduit in Fleet Street, then he would 
receive from Hunne’s estate the sum of £6 13 s. 4 d. towards the same. 30 And further, the 
bill called down mercy upon the Christian soul of Richard Hunne. 

Goderidge was to regret having read the bill out, for Whaplod’s choice of venue was 
no accident. St Mary Spital, standing in Shoreditch, was Charles Joseph’s parish church, 
and Whaplod seems to have been rubbing Joseph’s nose in the matter of Richard 
Hunne’s good name being officially recognized at last, with all the implications that that 
carried with it. Inevitably the Bishop of London, now Tunstall, was given knowledge of 
the affair, and Whaplod, Norfolk and Goderidge were all ‘troubled’ before him, the 
incumbent Goderidge being forbidden to say Mass for a time and compelled to read out 
a humiliating recantation at Paul’s Cross. 11 
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Whaplod, whose appearance before the bishop is undated in the official register, was 
fortunate to have appeared before Tunstall, who was about to be translated to Durham, 
and not his successor Stokesley. 32 He was, however, to run foul of the authorities 
(Stokesley amongst them) again before long. And the episode sheds a most interesting 
light upon the closing stages of the Richard Hunne affair. 

At some time in the late 1530s, perhaps 1537-8, Richard Hunne’s daughter, Margaret, 
wrote to Thomas Cromwell, whom she addresses as the Lord Privy Seal. Her letter is a 
most dignified appeal for help for herself, her husband and their seven small children, 
who are reduced to ‘extreme indigence and poverty’. 13 They have been appealing to the 
king’s grace for aid and succour for some years, but to no avail. She compliments 
Cromwell on being the setter forth, under God and the king’s highness, of the Scriptures, 
but pointedly avoids mentioning the very reason for her writing. It is as if Cromwell is 
by now so familiar with her case that mentioning it is superfluous. Hence it has often 
been assumed by scholars that Margaret Hunne was still appealing for restitution of her 
father’s property as late as the late 1530s in spite of the Parliamentary bill restoring that 
property some fifteen years previously, and in spite of the bill read out in 1529 which 
announced the dispersal of some of that property in deeds of charity. Clearly her father’s 
property was not the cause of her writing, and we must look elsewhere for the subject of 
her appeal. 

Her husband, Roger, had been in prison for some years. The occasion was his part in 
a riot that had occurred in 1531 at St Paul’s, which had begun with the levying by the 
king of the sum of £100,000 from the clergy. The sum was an expression (according to 
the king) of the clergy’s gratitude for having such a monarch reign over them. 

It fell to Stokesley, Tunstall’s successor as Bishop of London, to raise the sum, and 
his gratitude was such that he decided that the lower clergy should pay out of their small 
benefices. Therefore, on Friday, 1 September 1531, he announced his intention to call a 
meeting at St Paul’s for the 26th of that month, of a select few of the London clergy, hop¬ 
ing thereby that he would be able to cow just a few of them into accepting the burden. 
Later this could be represented as an acceptance by all the London clergy. But, unlucki¬ 
ly for Stokesley: 


...the matter was not so secretly carried, but that all the clergy about the city 
hearing of it, went thither. They were not a little encouraged by many of the 
laity, who thought it no unpleasant diversion to see the clergy fall out among 
themselves. So when they came to the chapter house on the day appointed, the 
Bishop’s officers would only admit some few to enter; but the rest forced the 
door, and rushed in, and the Bishop’s servants were beaten and ill used. But the 
Bishop, seeing the tumult was such that it could not be easily quieted, told them 
all, That as the state of men in this life was frail, so the clergy, through frailty 
and want of wisdom, had misdemeaned themselves towards the King, and had 
fallen in a praemunire, for which the King of his great clemency was pleased to 
pardon them, and to accept a little, instead of the whole, of their benefices, 
which by the law had fallen into his hand: therefore he desired they would 
patiently bear their share in this burden. 34 

It is interesting to see the now older and wiser Henry VIII using praemunire to subdue 
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the Church. We learn from the official report of the riot made at the time by Sir 
Christopher Hales to the king’s council what part Roger Whaplod, Richard Hunne’s son- 
in-law. had to play in all this." In that report, which was addressed principally to Sir 
Thomas More as Lord Chancellor, Hales endeavours to provide the names of both cler¬ 
gy and laity involved in the riot, or at least the names of their ringleaders. Due to the 
haste of the investigation, most of the names are incomplete with either surnames or 
Christian names missing. Spaces were left for their later inclusion should they be dis¬ 
covered. but the only missing name that was eventually discovered is that of Whaplode, 
with Roger being supplied by a noticeably later hand in the space provided. It is the only 
example in the report of the full name later becoming known to the authorities, and it is 
likely that a special effort had been made to discover it. Why that effort was made is 
apparent from the following sequence of events. 

According to Hales, Roger Whaplod and others had assembled themselves at 
Greyfriars on Wednesday, 30 August 1531 to plan the riot. (The fact that their planning 
preceded the bishop’s announcement of the meeting at St Paul’s by two days speaks of 
someone on the bishop’s staff leaking information.) The riot occurred, as planned, on 
Tuesday, 26 September, and reading both Hales and Bumet we leam that the riot was 
conducted in two distinct phases, with the main body rioting at the cathedral’s chapter 
house whilst a smaller contingent (of laymen it seems) broke away and raided the now 
unattended bishop’s palace situated on the other side of the cathedral. 

It is here that we encounter the reason behind the urgency with which Roger Whaplod 
was finally run to earth by the authorities. For it appears to be at this time that certain 
pages had been cut from the episcopal register of Stokesley’s predecessor but one, 
Fitzjames. They turned up years later in the hands of John Foxe, who was busy compil¬ 
ing his Acies and Monuments , wherein he informs us that he was given the pages that 
dealt with Richard Hunne by none other than Dunstan Whaplod, the son of Margaret 
Hunne and Roger Whaplod. 36 Whether Foxe kept the pages or returned them after copy¬ 
ing is unclear, but he does refer to them as ‘remaining in the custody of Dunstan 
Whaplod’. 

Stokesley, we read, had calmed the storm at St Paul’s by promising that he would 
review the matter of the £100,00 and see to it that none of the rioters would be punished 
for their participation: ‘Yet he was not so good as his word; for he complained of it to 
the Lord Chancellor [Sir Thomas More], who was always a great favourer of the clergy; 
by whose order fifteen priests and five laymen were committed to several prisons.’ 37 
Evidently Roger Whaplod, whom the authorities had been at such pains to trace, was 
amongst them. Whether Margaret ever obtained his release we do not know. But we do 
know that by Thursday, 8 August 1560, Roger was dead, and had been for some time. 
For on that date Margaret appears in the will of one John Hulson as ‘Margaret 
Whapplett, widow’, living in rented property in ‘Snowrehilstrete’, today’s Snow Hill off 
Holbom. 3 * 

Richard Hunne’s male line seems to have died with him. Apart from his son Stephen, 
who had died some three and a half years before him, the only other Hunne I have found 
in London’s history is John Hunne. He was an ordained priest, though perhaps a Lollard 
also, who, in 1441, was sentenced to death on a trumped-up charge of complicity to 
cause the death through witchcraft of Henry VI. He escaped punishment by ‘showing his 
charter’, but it is interesting to speculate that Lollardy, along with its inherent hatred of 
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the established Church, ran in the Hunne family from at least John’s time. What ruins the 
speculation, however, is the lack of any record that would tell us that Richard Hunne was 
descended from him. 

The Whaplods are better represented in the records, the earliest occurrence of the 
name that I can find being in the Account Book of the Merchant-Taylors Company for 
1439 (Guildhall Library). Evidently the family had originated in the Norfolk village of 
Whaplod, which lies, ironically, close to that of Spalding and not too far from the village 
of Horsey. Hugh Whaplod, perhaps one of the seven children of Margaret and Roger, 
joined the Worshipful Company of Scriveners some time before 1 July 1561. But the 
family name appears for what I believe is the last time in the Vintners Company records 
of 1679, where a Whapplett of Fetter Lane applied to the company for help in rebuild¬ 
ing his house after the Great Fire of London. And there the line seems to end. 


The case of Richard Hunne is rich in documentation. But what has always been lacking 
is any original document from the inquest on his body. However, at my instigation, in 
1988 the Public Record Office searched for such a document, and eventually found an 
almost illegible document that might have something to do with the coroner’s report. w 
Only the first few words could be made out due to the fact that the ink had at one time 
been washed off the parchment, perhaps when the records were doused and evacuated 
from Chancery Lane during the Great Fire of London. Infra-red photographs were made 
of both sides of the document, and what emerged has cast not a little light upon the 
inquest. On the reverse side is an inscription in Latin, which reads in English: 


Delivered by the hands of Richard Broke, recorder of London, in the name of 
William Boteler, knight, mayor of the said city and one of the king’s justices for 
the gaol of Newgate, on Monday next after the octave of the Purification of the 
Blessed Mary in this same term, to be determined Ac. 40 


The date translates as Monday, 11 February 1516. 41 Given the inquest’s opening date of 
Tuesday, 5 December 1514, that means that the inquest lasted 433 days. I am not aware 
of any inquest in England’s history lasting longer than that, but its extraordinary length 
was doubtless due to the complex political issues involved rather than the settling of any 
knotty forensic problems. Further, the hitherto lost report vindicates a good many author¬ 
ities on the Hunne affair whose integrity has lately been impugned by certain scholars. 
Foxe is one of those vindicated, of course, and another is a remarkable pamphlet that lies 
today in the Parker Library, Cambridge the text of which is reproduced in Appendix I. 42 
For the last section of that pamphlet is a translation into English of the obverse of the 
newly discovered coroner’s report. 

In the Appendix I have omitted the pamphlet’s Preface, for this is merely a general 
complaint against the abuses of the Church. However the preface does help us to date the 
pamphlet to 1537, for it mentions the recent betrayal and execution of William Tyndale, 
which occurred on Friday, 6 October 1536. 43 Moreover, and in spite of its anonymity, we 
know that it comes from the workshop of Peetersen van Middelburch of Antwerp, for he 
had already issued in 1535 an edition of Tyndale’s revised New Testament using the 


same typeface. 


* 
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One of the more surprising, and least appreciated, aspects of the Hunne affair, is the 
influence that Richard Hunne exercised upon the mind of Henry VIII. Many people 
influenced, or tried to influence, the king’s mind over the years, and their remains now 
litter the history books as they once littered the scaffold. But Richard Hunne’s fight 
against the Church and his cases at law, seem to have grasped the king’s imagination in 
a way that few others did. Hunne’s writ of praemunire must have been one of the first 
things to awaken the king’s mind to the folly of having as one’s lord chancellor a prelate 
who was sworn to uphold the claims of a foreign prince, namely the pope. Warham’s 
successor. Wolsey, was greatly to enlarge the king's doubts. The king appointed, after 
Wolsey. the first layman in centuries to hold down the office of lord chancellor, namely 
Sir Thomas More, who was no friend of Lollards like Richard Hunne. 

Not that Richard Hunne was the first to turn to the Great Statute for legal succour. 
What made his use of it so notable at the time was the viciousness of the Church’s reac¬ 
tion and its determination to make of Richard Hunne an example before the king’s own 
subjects of what would follow if they likewise challenged the Church’s authority. This, 
done in the name of a foreign prince who claimed supremacy over all the kings of the 
earth, can have done their cause little good, for it focused the king’s attention upon not 
just the nefarious deeds of the Church, but upon some of its legal claims. That his fears 
and interest were aroused by these events is evidenced not only by his allowing the 
extraordinary use of the Tower of London and his own council in investigating Hunne’s 
murder, but in his later use of the same laws that Hunne invoked to bring down Wolsey 
and the papacy. Other reformers, Tyndale amongst them, held the king’s attention only 
fleetingly. But Richard Hunne’s influence remained, and was to bear its ripest fruit in the 
Reformation Parliament of 1534. 


Appendix / 

The enquiry and verdict of the quest panelled of the death of Richard Hunne which was 
found hanged in Lollards Tower. 45 

The 5th and the 6th day of December, in the 6th year of the reign of our sovereign 
Lord King Henry the VIII. William 46 Barnwell, Coroner of London, the day and year 
abovesaid, within the ward of Castle Baynard of London, assembled in a quest whose 
names afterward do appear, and hath sworn them truly to enquire of the death of one 
Richard Hunne, which lately was found dead in the Lollards Tower within Paul’s church 
of London. Whereupon, all we of the inquest together went up into the said tower, where 
we found the body of the said Hunne hanging upon a staple of iron, in a girdle of silk, 
with a fair countenance, his head fair combed, and his bonnet right sitting upon his head, 
with his eyes and mouth fair closed, without any staring, gaping or frowning. Also with¬ 
out any drivelling or spurging in any place of his body. Whereupon, by one assent all we 
agreed to take down the body of the said Hunne, and as soon as we began to heave the 
body, it was loose. Whereby, by good advisement, we perceived that the girdle had no 
knot above the staple, but it was double cast, and links of an iron chain which did hang 
on the same staple were laid upon the same girdle whereby he did hang. Also, the knot 
of the girdle that went about his neck, stood under his left ear, which caused his head to 
lean toward his right shoulder. Notwithstanding, there came out of his nostrils 2 small 
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streams of blood to the quantity of 4 drops. Save only these 4 drops of blood, the face, 
lips, chin, doublet, collar and shirt of the said Hunne was clean from any blood. Also, 
we find that the skin both of his neck and throat beneath the girdle of silk, was fret and 
phased away with that thing which the murderers had broken his neck withal. Also, the 
hands of the said Hunne were wrung in the wrists, whereby we perceived that his hands 
had been bound. 


Moreover, we find that within the said prison was no mean whereby any man might 
hang himself, but only a stool, which stool stood upon a bolster of a bed so tickle that 
any man or beast might not touch it so little but it was ready to fall. Whereby we per¬ 
ceived that it was not possible that Hunne might hang himself, the stool so standing. 
Also, all the girdle, from the staple to his neck, was too little for his head to come out 
thereat. Also, it was not possible that that soft silken girdle should break his neck or skin 
beneath the girdle. Also, we find in a comer, somewhat beyond the place where he did 
hang, a great parcel of blood. Also, we find that upon the left side of Hunne’s jacket, 
from the breast downward, be great streams of blood. Also, within the flap of the left side 
of his jacket, we find a great cluster of blood, and the jacket folden down thereupon, 
which thing the said Hunne could never fold nor do after he was hanged. Whereby, it 
appeareth plainly to us all that the neck of Hunne was broken, and the great plenty of 
blood was shed before he was hanged. Wherefore, all we find, by God and all our con¬ 
sciences, that Richard Hunne was murdered. Also we acquit the said Richard Hunne of 
his own death. 


Also, an end of a wax candle which, as John Bellringer saith, he left in the prison 
burning with Hunne that same Sunday at night that Hunne was murdered. Which wax 
candle we found sticking upon the stocks fair put out, about 7 or 8 foot from the place 
where Hunne was hanged. Which candle, after our opinion, was never put out by him for 
many likelihoods which we have perceived. Also, at the going up of Master Chancellor 
into Lollards Tower, we have good proof that there lay on the stocks a gown, either of 
murrey or crimson ingrain, furred with shanks. Whose gown it was, we could never 
prove, neither who bare it away. All we find that Master William Horsey, chancellor to 
my lord of London, hath had at his commandment both the rule and guiding of the said 
prisoner by all the time of his imprisonment. Moreover, all we find that the said Master 
Horsey, chancellor, hath put out Charles Joseph of his office, as the said Charles hath 
confessed, because he would not deal and use the said prisoner so cruelly, and do to him 
as the chancellor would have had him to do. Notwithstanding the keys’ deliverance to 
the chancellor by Charles on the Saturday at night before Hunne’s death, and Charles rid¬ 
ing out of the town on the Sunday in the morning ensuing, was but a convention made 
betwixt Charles and the chancellor for to colour the murder. For the same Sunday that 
Charles rode forth, he came again to town the same Sunday night and killed Richard 
Hunne, as in the depositions of Julian Littel, Thomas Chitcheley, Thomas Symondes, 
and Peter Turner doth appear. 

After colouring of the murder betwixt Charles and the chancellor conspired, the chan¬ 
cellor called to him one John Spalding, bellringer of Paul’s, and delivered to the same 
bellringer the keys of the Lollards Tower, giving to the said bellringer a great charge, 
saying, I charge ye to keep Hunne more straitly than he hath been kept, and let him have 
but one meal a day. Moreover, I charge ye, let nobody come to him without my licence. 
Neither bring shirt, cap, kerchief, or any other thing, but that I see it before it come to 
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him. 

Also, before Hunne was tamed to Fulham, the chancellor commanded to be put upon 
Hunne’s neck a great collar of iron, with a great chain, which is too heavy for any beast 
to wear and long to endure. 

Moreover, it is well proved that before Hunne’s death, the said chancellor came up 
into the said Lollards Tower, and kneeled down before Hunne, holding up his hands to 
him. praying him of forgiveness for all that he hath done to him, and must do to him. And 
on the Sunday following, the chancellor commanded the penitentiary of Paul’s to go up 
to him and say him a Gospel, and make for him holy bread and holy water, and give it 
to him. which so did. And after the chancellor commanded that Hunne should have his 
dinner. And the same dinner time Charles’ boy was shut in prison with Hunne, which was 
never so before. And after dinner, when the bellringer fetched out the boy, the bellringer 
said to the same boy, Come no more hither with meat for him until tomorrow at noon, 
for Master Chancellor hath commanded that he shall have but one meal [a] day. And the 
same night following, Richard Hunne was murdered, which murder could not have been 
done without consent and licence of the chancellor, and also by the witting and knowl¬ 
edge of John Spalding, bellringer. For there could no man come into the prison but by 
the keys being in John Bellringer’s keeping. Also, as by my lord of London’s book doth 
appear, John Bellringer is a poor innocent man. Wherefore, all we do perceive that this 
murder could not be done but by the commandment of the chancellor, and by the witting 
and knowing of John Bellringer. 

Charles Joseph, within the Tower of London, of his own free will and unconstrained, 
said that Master Chancellor devised and wrote with his own hand all such heresies as 
were laid to Hunne’s charge. Record John God, John True, John Pasmere, Richard 
Gibson, with many other. 

Also, Charles Joseph saith that, When Richard Hunne was slain, John Bellringer bare 
up the stairs into the Lollards Tower a wax candle, having the keys of the doors hanging 
on his arm. And I, Charles, went next to him, and Master Chancellor came up last. And 
when all we came up, we found Hunne lying on his bed. And then Master Chancellor 
said. Lay hands on the thief! And so all we 3 murdered Hunne. And then I, Charles, put 
the girdle about Hunne’s neck. And then John Bellringer and I, Charles, did heave up 
Hunne, and Master Chancellor pulled the girdle over the staple. And so Hunne was 
hanged. 

The deposition of Julian Littel, late servant to Charles Joseph, by her free will 
unconstrained the 14th day of February in the 6th year of our sovereign lord King 
Henry VIII, within the chapel of Our Lady of Bethlehem, shewed to the inquest. 

First, Julian saith that the Wednesday of night after the death of Richard Hunne, that 
Charles Joseph, her master, came home into his house at 10 of the clock in the night, and 
set him down to his supper. Then Julian said to him, Master, it was told me that ye were 
in prison. Charles answered, It is merry to tum the penny. And after supper, Charles 
trussed [a] parcel of his goods and, with help of Julian, bare them into Mistress Porter’s 
house to keep. And that done, Charles said to Julian, Julian, if thou wilt be sworn to keep 
my counsel, i will show thee my mind. Julian answered. Yea, if it be neither felony nor 
treason. Then Charles took a book out of his purse, and Julian swore to him thereupon. 
Then Charles said to Julian, I have destroyed Richard Hunne! Alas, master, said Julian. 
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How? He was called a honest man! Charles answered, I put a wire in his nose! Alas, said 
Julian, Now be you cast away and undone! Then said Charles, Julian, I trust in thee that 
thou wilt keep my counsel. And Julian answered, Yea, but for God’s sake, master, shift 
for yourself! And then Charles said, I had lever than 100 pounds 41 it were not done. But 
that [which] is done cannot be undone! Moreover, Charles said then to Julian, Upon 
Sunday, when I rode to my cousin to Barrington’s house, I tarried there and made good 
cheer all day till it was night. And yet before it was midnight, I was in London and had 
killed Hunne. And upon the next day I rode thither again, and was there at dinner, and 
sent for neighbours and made good cheer. Then Julian asked Charles, Where set you your 
horse that night ye came to town? And wherefore came you not home? Charles answered, 
I came not home for fear of bewraying! And then Julian asked Charles, Who was with 
you at the killing of Hunne? Charles answered, I will not tell thee! And Julian saith that 
upon the Thursday following, Charles tarried all day in his house with great fear. And 
upon Friday following, early in the morning before day, Charles went forth (as he said). 
He went to Paul’s, and at his coming in again he was in great fear, saying hastily, Get me 
my horse! And with great fear and haste made him ready to ride, and bade Mistress 
Porter’s lad lead his horse into the Field by the back side. And then Charles put into his 
sleeve his mace or masor, with other plate, and borrowed of Mistress Porter both gold 
and silver. But how much I am not sure. And Charles went into the field after his horse, 
and I brought his budget after him. Also, upon Friday in Christmas week following, 
Charles came home late in the night, and brought with him 3 bakers and a smith of 
Stratford. And the same night they carried out of Charles’ house all his goods by the field 
side to the Bell at Shoreditch. And early on the morrow conveyed it with carts to 
Stratford. Moreover, Julian saith that the Saturday at night before the death of Hunne, 
Charles came home and brought with him a gurnard, 4 * saying it was for Hunne. And 
Charles’ boy telled to Julian that there was also ordained for Hunne a piece of fresh 
salmon, which John Bellringer had. Also, Charles said to the said Julian, Were not this 
an ungracious trouble, I could bring my lord of London to the doors of heretics in 
London, both of men and women, that be worth a 1000 pounds. 4 * But I am afeared that 
the ungracious midwife shall bewray us all! Also Charles said unto Mistress Porter in 
like wise, and more larger, saying of the best in London. Whereto Mistress Porter 
answered. The best in London is my lord mayor! Then Charles said, I will not skill him 
quite, for that he taketh this matter hot! Whereas Charles Joseph saith he lay at Neckhill 
with a harlot, a man’s wife, in Barrington’s house the same night, and there abode until 
the morrow at 11 of the clock that Richard Hunne was murdered. Whereupon he brought 
before the King’s Council for his purgation that foresaid bawd Barrington’s wife, and 
also the aforesaid harlot. Which purgation we have proved all untrue, as right largely may 
appear as well by the deposition of Julian Littel as of Thomas Chitcheley, tailor, and of 
John 30 Symondes, stationer, with other, as of Robert Johnson and Peter Turner. 


The deposition of Thomas Chitcheley, tailor. 

The said Thomas saith [that] the same Monday that Richard Hunne was found dead, 
within a quarter of an hour after 7 o’clock in the morning, he met with Charles Joseph 
coming out of Paul’s at the nether north door, going toward Paternoster Row, saying, 
Good morrow. Master Charles! And the said Charles answered. Good morrow, and 
turned back when he was without the church door and looked upon the said Chitcheley. 
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The deposition of Thomas Symondes, stationer. 

He saith (that] the same morning that Hunne was found dead, that within a quarter of an 
hour after 7 o'clock in the morning, Charles Joseph came before him at his stall and said, 
Good morrow. Gossip Symondes! And the same Symondes said Good morrow to him 
again. And the wife of the said Symondes was by him. And because of the deadly coun¬ 
tenance and hasty going of Charles, the said Thomas bade his wife look whither Charles 
goeth. And as she could perceive, Charles went into an alehouse standing in Paternoster 
Row by the alley leading into the Rood of [the] North Door, 51 or into the alley, whither 
she could not tell. 


The deposition of Robert Johnson and his wife dwelling at the Bell in Shoreditch 
where Charles Joseph set his horse that night that he came to town to murder 
Richard Hunne. 

The said Robert saith that Charles Joseph sent his horse to his house upon a holy day at 
night about 3 weeks before Christmas by a boy. Which horse was all besweat and all 
bemired. And the said boy said. Let my father’s horse stand saddled, for I cannot tell 
whether my father will ride again tonight or not! And the said horse stood saddled all 
night. And in the morning following, Charles came booted and spuned about 8 of the 
clock, and asked if his horse was saddled. And the servant answered, Yea! And the said 
Charles leapt upon his horse and prayed the host to let him out at his back gate, that he 
might ride out by the field side. Which host so did. And because he was uncertain of the 
day. we asked him if he had heard speak of the death of Hunne at that time or not. And 
he answered. Nay! But shortly after, he heard of it. Nevertheless, Peter Turner, Charles’ 
son-in-law, which brought the horse by night into the Bell, Robert Johnson’s house, con¬ 
fessed it was the same night before that Hunne was found dead in the morning. 

Moreover, the Friday before Hunne’s death, Peter Turner said to an honest woman, a 
wax-chandler’s wife dwelling before St Mary’s Spital gate, that before this day seven 
night, Hunne should have a mischievous death. And the same day at afternoon that 
Hunne was found dead, the said Peter came to the same wife and told her that Hunne 
was hanged, saying, What told I you? 

Also James, the chancellor’s cook, the Friday before Hunne’s death, said to 5 honest 
women 52 that Hunne should die or Christmas, or else he would die for him. And on the 
Monday that Hunne was found dead, the said James came to the same women and said, 
What told I you? Is he not now hanged? 

And we of the inquest asked both of Peter Turner and of James Cook, where they had 
knowledge that Hunne should so shortly die. And they said, In Master Chancellor’s 
place, by every man! 

The deposition of John Spalding, bellringer. 

First, the said deponent saith that on Saturday, the second day of December, anno 1514, 
he took the charge of the prison at 4 of the clock at afternoon by the commandment of 
Master Chancellor, and so took the keys. Whereupon, he gave commandment to the said 
deponent that he should let no manner of person speak with the prisoner except he had 
knowledge of them. And so, at 5 of the clock the same day, the said deponent went to 
the prisoner, himself alone, and saw him and cherished him, where he gave the said 
deponent a piece of fresh salmon for his wife. And after that, the said deponent saith that 
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he went to Master Commensary’s” to supper with his fellow, where he remembered that 
he had left his knife with the said prisoner. Whereupon, by the counsel of Master 
Commensary, he went to the prisoner and fetched his knife, where he found the prison¬ 
er saying of his beads. And so the said deponent required his knife of the said prisoner. 
And the said prisoner delivered the knife to the said deponent gladly. And so departed 
for that night. 

And after that, on the Sunday next following, the said deponent came to the prisoner 
at 9 of the clock, and asked him what meat he would have to his dinner. And he 

answered, But a morsel. And so the said deponent departed and went to the chancellor 
into the choir. And he commanded that he should take the penitentiary up to the prison¬ 
er with him, to make him holy water and holy bread, and made the said deponent to 
depart the prison house for a while. And after that, he brought him his dinner and locked 
Charles’ boy with him all dinner while unto the hour of 1 of the clock. And so let the lad 
out again and asked him what he would have for his supper. And he answered that he had 
meat enough. And so departed until 6 of the clock. 

And then the said deponent brought with him a quart of ale. And at that time one 
William Sampson went with the said deponent to see the prisoner where he was, and saw 
him and spake together. And so from the hour of 6 aforesaid unto 12 o’clock on the mor¬ 
row, the said deponent came not there. And when he came there, he met the chancellor 
with other doctors going to see the prisoner where he hanged. 

The deposition of Peter Turner, son-in-law of Charles Joseph. 

First he saith that his father-in-law rode out of the town on Sunday the 3rd day of 
December anno 1514, at 6 of the clock in the morning, wearing a coat of orange tawney 
on a grizzle coloured horse, trotting. 

He saith that on the Saturday next before that, one Button’s wife gave knowledge to 
the said deponent that his father should be arrested by diverse sergeants as soon as he 
could be taken. And thereupon, the said deponent gave knowledge to his said father-in- 
law at the Black Friars at the waterside. Whereupon he avoided. And the same night, 
Master Chancellor gave the keys to John Bellringer, and gave him charge of the prison¬ 
er. And on the said Sunday, the said deponent, with John Bellringer, served the said pris¬ 
oner of his dinner at 12 of the clock. And then John Bellringer said to the deponent that 
he would not come to him unto the morrow, for my lord had commanded him that the 
prisoner should have but one meal’s meat of the day. Notwithstanding that, the said John 
Bellringer, after that he had shut Paul’s church doors, went to the foresaid prisoner with 
another with him, at 7 of the clock at night the said Sunday. And the said deponent saith 
that he came on the Monday at the hour of 8 of the clock in the morning, to seek John 
Bellringer, and could not find him, and tarried until the high mass of Paul’s was done. 
And yet he could not find John Bellringer. And then, John Bellringer’s fellow, one 
William, delivered the keys to (the] deponent. And so the said deponent, with 2 officers 
of my lord’s being summoners, went to serve the said prisoner. And when they came, the 
prisoner (they said) was hanged, his face to the wallward. And upon that, the said depo¬ 
nent immediately gave knowledge to the chancellor. Whereupon the chancellor went up 
with the master of the rolls and Master Subdean, with other doctors unknown to the num¬ 
ber of a dozen and their servants. 
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The deposition of John Enderby, barber. 

The said John Enderby saith, the Friday before the death of Richard Hunne, betwixt 8 
and 9 of the clock in the morning, he met with John Bellringer in Eastcheap and asked 
of him how Master Hunne fared. The said Bellringer answered saying, There is ordained 
for him so grievous penance that when men hear of it they shall have great marvel there¬ 
of 1 Witnesses that heard John Bellringer say these words: John Rutter, scrivener, and 
William Segar. armourer. Also the said John Enderby saith, the same Monday that 
Richard Hunne was found dead, he met with the said John Bellringer at the conduit in 
Gracechurch Street about 9 of the clock in the morning, asking the said bellringer how 
Master Hunne fared. The said bellringer answered saying. He fared well this day in the 
morning betwixt 5 and 6 of the clock. Howbeit, I am sorry for him, for there can nobody 
come to him until 1 come. For I have the keys of the doors here by my girdle! And 
shewed keys to the said Enderby. 

The deposition of Alan Cresswell, wax-chandler. 

The said Alan saith that John Granger, servant with my lord of London in my lord of 
London s kitchen, at such time as the said Alan was cering 54 of Hunne’s coffin, that 
Granger told to him that he was with John Bellringer the same Sunday at night that 
Richard Hunne was found dead of the morrow when his keeper set him in the stocks, 
insomuch the said Hunne desired to borrow the keeper’s knife. And the keeper asked him 
what he would do with his knife. And Hunne answered, I had lever kill myself than to 
be thus treated! This deposition the said Alan will prove as farforth as any Christian man 
may, saying that Granger shewed to him these words of his own free will and mind, with¬ 
out any question or enquiry to him made by the said Alan. Moreover, the said Alan saith 
that all that evening Granger was in great fear. 

The deposition of Richard Horsenail, bailiff of the sanctuary town called Good 
Easter in Essex. 

The said Richard saith, the Friday before Christmas day last past, that one Charles 
Joseph, summoner to my lord of London, became a sanctuary man. And the foresaid 
Friday he registered his name, the said Charles saying that it was for the safeguard of his 
body. For there be certain men in London so extreme against him for the death of Richard 
Hunne that he dare not abide in London. Howbeit the said Charles saith he acknowled¬ 
ged! himself guiltless of Hunne’s death, for he delivered the keys to the chancellor by 
Hunne’s life. Also, the said bailiff saith that Charles paid the duty of the said registering 
both to him and to Sir John Studeley, vicar. 

The copy of my lord of London’s letter sent to my lord Cardinal. 

I beseech your good lordship to stand so good lord unto my poor Chancellor now in ward 
and indicted by an untrue quest for the death of Richard Hunne, upon the only accusa¬ 
tion of Charles Joseph made by pain and durance, that by your intercession it may please 
the king’s grace to have the matter duly and sufficiently examined by indifferent persons 
of his discrete council in the presence of the parties or there be any more harm done in 
the cause. And that upon the innocency of my said chancellor declared, it may further 
please the king’s grace to award a placard unto his attorney to confess the said indict¬ 
ment to be untrue when the time shall require it. For assured am I, if my Chancellor be 
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tried by any 12 men in London, they be so maliciously set in favorem hereticae pravi- 
tatis, that is, are so set upon the favour of heresy, that they will cast and condemn my 
clerk though he were as innocent as Abel! Quare si potes beatepater adiuua infirmitates 
nostras et tibi in perpetuum devincti erimusl That is. Wherefore if you can, blessed 
father, help our infirmities and weakness, and we shall be bound to you forever! Over 
this, in most humble wise, I beseech you that I may have the king’s gracious favour, 
whom I never offended willingly, and that by your good means I might speak with his 
grace and be favourably heard at any time it may so please his grace and you. And I, with 
all mine, shall pray for your prosperous estate long to continue. 

Your most humble orator, 

R. L. 55 

The words that my lord of London spake before the lords in the parliament cham> 
ber. 

Memorandum, that the bishop of London said in the parliament chamber that there was 
a bill brought to the parliament to make the jury that was charged upon the death of 
Hunne true men! And said and took upon his conscience that they were false, perjured 
caitiffs. And said furthermore to all the lords there then being. For the love of God look 
upon this matter. For if ye do not, I dare not keep mine own house for heretics! And said 
that the said Richard Hunne hanged himself, and that it was his own deed and no man’s 
else. And furthermore said that there came a man to his house (whose wife was 
appeached of heresy) to speak with him. And he said that he had no mind to speak with 
the same man. Which man spake and reported to the servants of the same bishop, that if 
his wife would not hold still her opinions, he would cut her throat with his own hands, 
with other words more. 

The sentence of the quest subscribed by the Coroner." 

The inquisition indented and taken at the city of London, in the parish of St Gregory, in 
the ward of Baynard Castle in London, the 6th day of December, in the year and reign 
of King Henry VIII the 6th year, afore Thomas Barnwell, coroner of our sovereign lord 
the King, within the city of London aforesaid. Also, afore James Yarford and John 
Munday, sheriffs of the said city, upon the sight of the said body of Richard Hunne, late 
of London, tailor, which was found hanged in Lollards Tower. And by the oath and proof 
of lawful men of the same ward, and of other 3 wards next adjoining, as it ought to be 
after the custom of the city aforesaid, to enquire how and in what manner wise the said 
Richard Hunne came unto his death. And upon the oath of John Bamarde, Thomas 
Stene, William Warren, Henry Abraham, John Aborowe, John Turner, Robert Allen, 
William Marler, John Button, James Page, Thomas Pickhill, William Burton, Robert 
Bridgewater, Thomas Busted, Gilbert Howel, Richard Gybson, Christopher Crofton, 
John God, Richard Holt, John Pasmere, Edmond Hudson, John Awncell, Richard 
Couper, John Tynie. The which say upon their oath that where the said Richard Hunne, 
by the commandment of Richard, bishop of London, was imprisoned and brought to hold 
in a prison of the said Bishop’s called Lollards Tower, lying in the cathedral church of 
St Paul in London, in the parish of St Gregory, in the ward of Baynard Castle aforesaid, 
William Horsey of London, clerk, otherwise called William Heresy, Chancellor to 
Richard, bishop of London, and one Charles Joseph, late of London, summoner, and 
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John Spalding of London, otherwise called John Bellringer, feloniously as felons to our 
lord the King, with force and arms against the peace of our sovereign lord the King, and 
dignity of his crown, the 4th day of December, the year of the reign of our sovereign lord 
the 6th aforesaid, of their great malice, at the parish of St Gregory aforesaid, upon the 
said Richard Hunne made affray, and the same Richard Hunne felonioiusly strangled and 
smothered, and also the neck they did break of the said Richard Hunne, and there felo¬ 
niously slew him and murdered him. And also the body of the said Richard Hunne after¬ 
ward, the same 4th day, year, place, parish and ward aforesaid, with the proper girdle of 
the same Richard Hunne of silk, black of colour, of the value of 12 pence, after his death, 
upon a hook driven into a piece of timber in the wall of the prison aforesaid, made fast 
and so hanged him against the peace of our sovereign lord the King and the dignity of 
his crown. And so the said jury hath sworn upon the holy Evangelist that the said 
William Horsey, clerk, Charles Joseph, and John Spalding, of their set malice, then and 
there feloniously killed and murdered the said Richard Hunne in manner and form 
abovesaid, against the peace of our sovereign lord the King, his crown and dignity. 
Subscribed in this manner, 

Thomas Barnwell, Coroner of the city of London. 


Appendix II 

The Prologue of the Wycliffe Bible Attributed to Hunne’s Ownership Compared with the 
Post-mortem Articles of Heresy Objected Against Hunne (According to John Foxe) by 
Bishop Fitzjames of London 57 


Article of Heresy, as per Foxe 

Corresponding sentence in MS 147 

I. First, the said book damns all holy 
canons, calling them ceremonies and 
statute of sinful men and uncunning and 
calls the Pope Satan and Antichrist 

i. ...with out kepinge of cerymonyes & 
statutes of sinful men...that ben maad in 
the type of sathanas & of antecrist (fo 

Iv.) 

II. It dams the Pope’s pardons, saying 
they be but leasings 

ii. ...the pardons of the bisshopis of 
rome that ben only leasings (fo. 10r., 
col. 1,1. 16) 

III. Item. The said book of Hunne’s 
says that kings and lords, called 

Christian in name and heathen in condi¬ 
tions, defile the sanctuary of God, 
bringing clerks full of covetousness, 
heresy and malice to stop God’s law, 
that it cannot be known, kept and freely 
preached 

iii. ...sume cristen lordis in name & het- 
hen in condisions, defoule the senctuar- 
ie of god & bryngen in symonyent 
clerkis ful of covertise, erresie & 
ypocrisie & malice to stoppe goddis 
lawe that it be not knowen & kept & 
frely prechid (fo. 10r., col. 1,1. 30) 
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IV. The said book says that lords and 
prelates pursue full cruelly them that 
would teach truly and freely the law of 
God, and cherish them that preach sin¬ 
ful men’s traditions and statutes, by 
which he means the holy canons of 
Christ’s church 


V. That poor men and idiots have the 
truth of the hly Scriptures more than a 
thousand prelates and religious men and 
clerks of the school 


VI. That Christian kings and lords set 
up idols in God’s house, and excite the 
people to idolatry 


VII. That princes, lords and prelates so 
doing be worse than Herod that pursued 
Christ, and worse than [the] Jews and 
heathen men that crucified Christ 


VIII. That every man swearing by our 
lady, or any other saint or creature gives 
more honour to the saints than to the 
Holy Trinity, and so he says they be 
idolaters 


IX. He says that saints ought not to be 
honoured 


X. He damns adoration, prayer, kneel¬ 
ing and offering to images, which he 
calls stocks and stones 


XI. He says that the very body of the 
Lord is not contained in the sacrament 
of the altar, but that men receiving it 
shall thereby keep in mind that Christ’s 
flesh was wounded and crucified for us 


iv. ...& pursuen ful cruely hem that 
wolden teche treuly & frely the lawe of 
god and prechen, & mayntenen & 
cherische hem that prechen fablis (fo. 
10r., col. 1,1. 46) 


v. ...pore men & idiotis in comparison 
with clerkis of scole...have the treuthe 
of holy scripture agens many thousend 
prelatis & religiouse that ben geven to 
worldly pride & covetise (fo. 1 Or., col. 
1,1.59) 


vi. ...specialy lordis setten idolis in god- 
dis hous (fo. 10r., col. 2, 1. 31) 


vii. ...he that geveth thus the cure of 
soulis to onresonable men is worse than 
eroude that pursued crist & worse then 
jewis & hethen men that crucifiden crist 
(fo. 10r., col. 2,1. 23) 


viii. ...for comunly thei swere bi oure 
ladi of Walsingham, sent joon the bap¬ 
tist, seint edward, sent thomas of caun- 
terbiry & suche other sentis (fo. I lr., 

col. 1,1. 24) 


ix. ...In al the olde lawe it is not founde 
where god grauntith to swere bi eny 
creature but oonly bi his owne name 
(fo. Hr., col. 1,1. 42) 


x. ...& in gevying it to deed stockis and 
stones (fo. Hr., col. 2,1. 36) 


xi. ...& to kepe in mynde sweetly & 
profitable that cristis fleshe was woun- 
did & crucified for us (fo. 13v., col., 2, 
1 . 20 ) 



\11. He damns the university of Oxford 
with all degrees and faculties in it, as 
an. civil [law], canon [law], and divini¬ 
ty. saying that they hinder the ture way 
to come to the knowledge of the laws of 
God and holy Scripture 

xii. ...the first grete synne is geven in 
the universte...[there follows here a list 
of vices, among them the stressed and 
repeated charge of sodomy] 

Xin. He defends the translation of the 
Bible and the holy Scripture into the 
English tongue, which is prohibited by 
the laws of our mother, holy Church 

i 

xiii. ...worldly clerkis axen greedy what 
spirit makith ydiotis hardi to translate 
now the bible in to englische sithen the 
iiii gret doctouris dursten never do this. 
This replication is so lewid that it 
nedith noon answere...for these gret 
doctouris were noon englisch men, nei¬ 
ther weren conversant among englische 
men (fo. 18v., col. 2,1. 51) 


In the light of recent attempts to denigrate either the integrity of John Foxe or his abili¬ 
ty to copy his sources faithfully, it is instructive to compare the list of further articles of 
heresy objected against Richard Hunne as Foxe presents them, with certain key sen¬ 
tences from the Prologue of the Wycliffe Bible that is attributed to Hunne’s ownership, 
but which Foxe would not have seen. As we can see, so close is their correspondence 
that we are entitled to accept Foxe’s list of articles as authentic even though the original 
list may be lost. This comes as little surprise to those who are used to relying upon Foxe 
where the original records have perished, because wherever Foxe can be tested in this 
way he is invariably shown to be very faithful indeed to his sources. (Joan Baker, 
Hunne’s neighbour, the original of whose own examination has survived, seems also to 
have been very familiar with this Prologue.) 

For a powerfully argued case identifying Parker MS 147 (the Wycliffe B version) as 
the Wycliffe Bible used at Hunne’s post-mortem trial, see Ogle, pp. 113—31. 
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Notes 

1. The church no longer stands, its site being the present-day gardens that occupy the 
space between Whitechapel Lane and Adler Street of the Whitechapel Road. The 
outline of the church’s foundatons, however, has been preserved. 
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6 . 
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For a general complaint of this and other clerical abuses, see Christopher St 
Germain. Treatise concernynge the diuision betwene the spiritualtie and tempo- 
raltie (Thomas Berthelet, London, 1532[?]). 

Statute of Paremunire, 1393, Statutes of the Realm, ii, pp. 84—6. 

A. G. Dickens. The English Reformation (1964), pp. 90-96; Richard Marius, 
Thomas More (1984), pp. 123—41. 

Wunderli, for example (see Bibliography), expresses puzzlement over the case, as 
do many others. 

Known today as Fish Street Hill, it used to be part of the small parish of St 
Margaret's, the site of whose church is now marked by Wren’s Monument (it was 
the first church to be burnt down in the Great Fire of London). Hunne’s house 
stood roughly on the site of today’s Britannia pub. 

London Episcopal Register Fitzjames, fo 25r. (Kept at the Guildhall Library 
Manuscript Room, shelfmark 9531/9). 

Corporation of London Record Office Repertories, ii (1505-13), fo 122r. The liti¬ 
gation concerned tenements in Westcheap, to which the priest and wardens of St 
Michael’s claimed title. The case was to be resolved before the Court of Aldermen 
by Christmas of 1511, but no record survives to tell us the outcome. Wunderli (p. 
218) thinks that this litigation prompted Dyffeld’s action at Lambeth. 

For the wording of the bill, see Statutes of the Realm, iii, p. 386. As an Act of 
Parliament, it is designated 4Henry8.1512.c.II. 


10. Public Record Office Document KB27/1006, m. 36. 

11. Ibid. 

12. PRO Doc. KB27/1006, m. 37. 

13. Ibid. 


14. Richard Arnold, Customs of London (Guildhall Library, 1521[?]), unpaginated. 

15. Enderby became a barber on 1 March 1513. For his indentures, see Lond. Episc. 
Reg. Fitzjames (Guildhall Library 9531/9) under that date. 

16. The palace still stands, its grounds open to the public. Fitzjames’s coat of arms can 
be seen gracing the porter’s lodge. Hunne’s examination for heresy took place in 
the chapel, which has also survived. 

17. John Foxe, Acts and Monuments, IV(ed. J. Pratt, London, 1877), pp. 183-4. 

18. Ibid., p. 184. 

19. During the examination of Robert Smith by Bonner, Smith threw back at the bish¬ 
op: ‘both you and your predecessors have sought all means possible to kill Christ 
secretly; record of Master Hun, whom your predecessor caused to be thrust in at 
the nose with hot burning needles...’ (See Foxe, VIII, p. 351.) 

20. Foxe, op. cit., IV, pp. 186-7. 

21. MS 775, Trinity College Dublin. D.3.4. fo 124. b. (cit. J. Fines, ‘The Post-mortem 

Condemnation for Heresy of Richard Hunne, English Historical Review, lxxviii, 

pp. 528-31). 

22. As a happier postscript, Thomas Brooke was not left destitute at the break-up of 

his master’s house, but was to set up a small shop in Bridge Street, aided no doubt 
by his master’s Lollard friends (Richard Arnold, op. cit.). 

23. Foxe, op cit., IV, p. 189. 

24. These articles appear in the Dublin MS, in the 5th and 13th of the later articles of 
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heresy against Hunne, and in the Bible’s Prologue. See below. 

25. PRO Documents, Chancery significations, file 126. 

26. Minutes for the Court of Aldermen for Tuesday, 17 April 1515, Repertory III, fo 

17 (Guildhall Library). 

27. PRO Document, KB27/1019, Rex rot. 4. 

28. Letters and Papers (Henry VIII), III, 2, 3062(4): ‘Roger Whaplod and Margaret his 

wife, daughter of Ric. Hunne deceased. Grant to them and to their executors for 
ever of all Hunne’s lands and tenements, and all leases and deeds realting thereto.’ 

29. Foxe, op. cit., IV, p. 198. 

30. Ibid., V, p. 27. 

31. Ibid., V, p. 28. 

32. Ibid., IV, p. 586. 

33. PRO Document, SP1/162, RH163. 

34. Bumet, History of the Reformation, I (Oxford, 1816), p. 209. 

35. PRO Document, SP 147. 

36. Foxe, op. cit., IV, p. 198: ‘...as of the bishop’s registers and special records 

remaining in the custody of Dunstan Whapplot, the son of the daugher of the said 
Richard Hunne...’ 

37. Bumet, op. cit. I, p. 209. 

38. Chanc. Inq. P.M. 5Eliz. pt. 2. no. 34. (Guildhall Library). Stow’s Survey of 

London, p. 343 (see Bibliography), describes Snow Hill in 1598 as being, ‘all 
replenished with fair building’. Which implies that the earlier tenements in which 
Margaret lived during the 1560s had been somewhat run down. Evidently her cir¬ 
cumstances had not improved in the twenty-three years or so since she had written 
to Cromwell. 

39. PRO Document KB9/468, m. 14, recto and verso. 

40. Ibid., verso. 

41. Accordin to Slow, op. cit., ‘There be in this city...twenty-six aldermen; whereof 

yearly, on the feast day of St Michael the archangel, one of them is elected to be 
mayor for the year following, to begin on 28th October’ (p. 474). George Monoux, 
under whose mayoralty the inquiest on Richard Hunne was opened, was in office 
from 28 October 1514 to 27 October 1515. It is therefore in the February of the 
following year, 1516, during the mayoralty of the grocer, William Butler, that the 
inquest ended, and not in February 1515 as many have suspected by assuming that 
the date of Julian Littel’s deposition (14 February 1515) marked the closing stage 
of the inquest. 

42. Parker Library, SP 445, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

43. The pamphlet was published at around the same time Margaret Hunne wrote to 

Cromwell. Were its publication and her letter entirely disconnected events? The 
collection of documents represented in the pamphlet is a lawyer’s bundle, perhaps 
that belonging to Christopher St Germain, a celebrated lawyer who, like Thomas 
More, probably attended the inquest on Hunne, and whose hand is heavily appar¬ 
ent in the wording and phraseology of the Preface. 

44. Cambridge University Library, Syn. 8.53.91. 

45. Parker Lib. SP 445. Reproduced by kind permission of the Master and Fellows of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
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46. For William, read Thomas. 

47. 1 had lever than C lib. 

4$. a fish. 

49. that bene woorth M. lib. 

50. For John, read Thomas. 

51. The rood of the north door of St Paul’s was a famous place of pilgrimage (a rood 
being an effigy of Christ crucified). 

52. men' in the original, but clearly a typographical error. 

53. The bishop's commensary at this time was Dr Thomas Head, who had played a 

prominent role in Joan Baker’s examination for heresy. 

54. serying', i.e., waxing. 

55. Ricardus Londiniensis (Richard of London). 

56. What follows is a fair translation into English of PRO Document 9/468. m. 14, r. 
and v., the newly discovered coroner’s report. 

57. Document MS 147, Parker Library, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
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Reconstructing Tyndale in Latomus: 
William Tyndale’s last, lost, book 

Robert J. Wilkinson M.A. 


J ohn Foxe tells us that during the sixteen months Tyndale was in Vilvorde Castle, 
from May 1535 to his execution on 6 October 1536, 

there was much writing, and great disputation to and fro, between him and them 
of the university of Louvain, in such sort, that they all had enough to do, and 
more than they could well wield, to answer the authorities and testimonies of 
the Scripture, whereupon he most pithily grounded his doctrine. 1 

Tyndale’s three accusers were all professors and doctors of theology of the University of 
Louvain: the Belgian archives list them as Ruward Tapper, dean of St Peter’s Church in 
Louvain; Jan Doye, canon of St Peter’s; and Jacobus Latomus, also canon of St Peter’s. 2 
All three were distinguished: Tapper was chancellor of the university, Doye about to be 
rector. The most significant, however, was Jacques Masson, Jacobus Latomus. Now 
sixty, he had for nearly twenty years been a leading controversialist against Erasmus, and 
a chief opponent of Luther and other European reformers. He was a most experienced 
inquisitor. 

Henry Walter, in his Parker Society edition of Tyndale, 1 described the imprisoned 
reformer defending the doctrines he had taught in a series of replies to attacks made 
upon him by the theologians of Louvain. ‘But of these’, he continued, ‘whether conver¬ 
sations only or written answers to written charges, no relic remains’. 4 Parker may have 
had in mind a passage in Foxe which describes how on the morning of his death Tyndale 
delivered a letter to the keeper of the castle which the keeper himself brought to the 
house of Pointz in Antwerp shortly after. ‘Which letter with his examinations and other 
disputations’, says Foxe, ‘I would might have come to our hands: all of which, I under¬ 
stand did remain, and yet perhaps do, in the hands of the keeper’s daughter.’ 5 These doc¬ 
uments never did come into Foxe’s hands and disappeared without trace. There matters 
rested. A Latin text, however, written against Tyndale by one of the three theologians 
amongst the commissioners appointed by the queen-regent to try him, clearly reflected 
the text of Tyndale it sought to refute. 

In the late nineteenth century, Tyndale’s first modem biographer, Robert Demaus, 
gave some nine pages of general analysis of that reflected text. 6 J. F. Mozley in his 1937 
biography of Tyndale considered Latomus’s argument in four impressionistic pages, but 
ignored Tyndale’s theses. 7 David Daniell in 1994 told the story in greater detail: Latomus 
‘tells posterity that while Tyndale was in prison for Lutheranism, he, Tyndale, wrote a 
book on Sola fides jusitificat apud Deum , that is, faith alone justifies before God. That 
book has not survived, though it is not hard to reconstruct, both from knowledge of what 
Tyndale had written before and the way that Latomus replies.’* A recent study from the 
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Pontiticia Universita Gregoriana in Rome* analyses well Latomus’s strategy in his argu¬ 
ments. noting frequently how “punctual’ Latomus is, how carefully precise. All who have 
commented have noted the observable control and even courtesy given by Latomus to 
Tvndale as the great scholar he was. 

What follows in the present article is an attempt to give for the first time a fuller 
reconstruction of what Tyndale wrote in his dispute with Latomus. The two parts of Sola 
fides justificat apud Deum made Tyndale’s last book. Latomus’s Three Books of 
Confutations against William Tyndale (Confutationum adversus Guilielmum Tindalum 
libri tres) were written, in some form, within six years of Tyndale’s death, a fact which 
might comment on Tyndale’s continued importance. They were first printed in Latomus’s 
Omnia Opera , published by his nephew in 1550, six years after his uncle’s death; but 
there they are prefaced by a letter to his friend Livinius Crucius dated 12 June 1542, in 
which he summarizes the position. 

He explains how William Tyndale, while imprisoned for the Lutheran heresy, wrote a 
book on this theme: that faith alone justifies before God. In this book (which would, of 
course, also have been in Latin): ‘he strove to take away all the merit of good works, for 
as the foundation and key (as he called it) of the understanding of sacred Scripture as sal¬ 
vation. he started from this premise: that God grants us everything freely through Christ, 
having meanwhile no regards to works.’ 10 (Latomus may here give us a different title of 
Tyndale’s book, as again at the beginning of the second confutation; namely, The Key to 
the Understanding of Scripture as Salvation (Clavis intelligentiae salutaris sacrae scrip- 
turae). We shall see, however, that this is a common phrase of Tyndale’s, and it is per¬ 
haps unlikely that a manuscript with such a confined circulation was in practice dignified 
with a title. Nevertheless we need a title for the work here recovered and there can be 
none better than Clavis &c.) 

Latomus tells Livinius Crucius that ‘on this occasion’ he wrote three books. In the 
first he took away Tyndale’s ‘Key’ and replaced it by another, ‘showing that in the faith¬ 
ful who have been previously justified by faith, the merits of good works have a place, 
and that the just, advancing by these good works, eam the crown of glory granted by the 


Just Judge.’" 

Tyndale then wrote a second book, ‘more fully on the same assertion, and on other 
articles, indeed on virtually all articles in which Lutherans contradict the sound teaching 
of the Church’. Latomus tells his friend that he replied again to Tyndale’s examples and 
reasoning in his own second book which overthrew the bases of Tyndale’s arguments. 
Then Latomus added a third book in which he briefly and clearly set out what should be 
believed on each point. 12 

When these remarks are set against Latomus’s Three Confutations themselves, it 
becomes apparent that his first Confutation is a reply to Tyndale’s first book dealing with 
the major theme that faith alone justifies before God without respect to works. The sec¬ 
ond Confutation is a reply to that part of Tyndale’s second book which deals ‘more fully 
on the same assertion’. The third Confutation, however, though it begins with summary 
statements pertinent to the issues covered in the first and second confutations, proceeds 
to deal with ‘virtually all articles on which Lutherans contradict the sound doctrine of the 
Church’. The observation of this relationship is clearly critical for the reconstruction of 
Tyndale’s lost books. 

It may appear surprising that Latomus should compose and distribute a refutation of 
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a prisoner’s manuscript written for his own eyes and under his effective control. One 
may instructively recall Tyndale’s dear friend John Frith, who while in the Tower of 
London, composed a manuscript statement of his views upon the Lord’s Supper. This was 
certainly not written for More, but three copies found their way to him by treachery. 
Though Frith’s book remained in manuscript, More began to compose a reply which was 
printed, and copies were sent to Antwerp - a sort of quid pro quo for Lutheran material 
entering England. One may also recall the difficulty Frith had in acquiring one of these 
to which to reply. 13 Tyndale was a scholar of considerable repute. The refutation of his 
heresies was a significant defence of the faith, worthy of a wider audience. 

There is no reason to doubt that the confutations are substantially Latomus’s replies 
to Tyndale’s arguments, though it is evident that in the form we have them they are 
addressed to Livinius Crucius. Latomus has of course been able to exercise full control 
over the presentation of the debate. He told Livinius Crucius (ominously) at the end of 
his introductory letter that though he feared his work would do Tyndale little good, nev¬ 
ertheless he hoped others would gain somewhat from it. 

We must remember that Latomus’s position is not to determine whether or not 
Tyndale was a heretic. Before Latomus was called in, Tyndale had already been convict¬ 
ed many times over of being a Lutheran, which was enough. Latomus understands what 
he has to do as being to show Tyndale how theologically contradictory his position is, 
and to bring him back to orthodoxy before it is too late. 

The conventions of direct address should not deceive us; Tyndale is not really the 
imagined reader of the work as we have it. Livinius Crucius stands for the wider audi¬ 
ence. One may instructively compare the third-century Alexandrian Christian scholar 
Origen’s refutation of his pagan opponent in the Contra Celsum. Celsus’ work The True 
Discourse is lost, but Origen’s obsessive determination not to let a single objection of his 
opponent pass unanswered - sustained over eight unwieldy books - has ironically pre¬ 
served the very book he sought to destroy. One can read The True Discourse by reflec¬ 
tion, as it were, in Origen. Closer to home, one may think similarly of More’s 
Confutation of Tyndale’s Answer.' 4 Latomus makes no such mistake. His technique is 
sophisticated. 

Consider: 


For example, you [that is, Tyndale] take something from Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans chapter one; then with eyes closed you pass on to the third chapter, dis¬ 
regarding the second, in which there is matter which might make you change 


speaks plainly 


God 


Latomus then quotes Romans 2:6 ‘He will render to every man his deeds’. That is to say, 
he lays a charge of selective quotation which he purports to expose: but he does this by 
his own selective quotation. He has presented verbatim the text he accuses Tyndale of 
ignoring, but himself passes over the texts Tyndale uses. These he neither quotes, refutes 
nor properly identifies. Further he has inserted his own gloss - ‘Paul speaks plainly of 
good works’ - concealed as a simple description of the argument. This is controversial 
writing of great skill. The three books of the Confutations are elegant and urbane, cour¬ 
teous even; but they are the work of a master controversialist who does not make blun- 
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ders. 

Even Latomus, however, cannot utterly avoid giving us the shape of Tyndale’s lost 
work. And these traces, together with an appreciation of the unity and coherence of 
T\ndale's own controversial position as we know it from his other works, enable us to 
reconstruct somewhat more than the bare bones of The Key to the Understanding of 
Scripture as Salvation. 


The key in Tyndale’s extant works 

Before venturing into detailed work of reconstruction, we should note certain character¬ 
istics in all that has survived of Tyndale. We shall find that the reconstruction matches 
his mind as we know it. Here will be developed the key to the Scriptures, and its contrary 
the veil, the latter seen as produced by misleading glosses. The Gospel itself generates 
controversy, as illustrated by the binding and loosing of Matthew 16. 

Thus, readers of Tyndale’s extant works can have little doubt that the above title is 
nght and utterly characteristic. At a time when Tyndale’s technical achievements as a 
translator and a master craftsman in our own language are only just being generally rec¬ 
ognized.'* we have to make a double effort to realize that for him this translation was only 
half the story. Tyndale was not merely a classical or Semitic philologist (however tri¬ 
umphant an achievement that ‘merely’ was in 1520s and 1530s). He was engaged noto¬ 
riously in bringing the Word of God to ordinary men and women. And they needed two 
things; the book in the vernacular, and someone to tell them how to read it. Tyndale’s 
Prologue to The Exposition of l John (September 1531) is clearly programmatic here: 

As it is not enough that the father and the mother have both begotten the child 
and brought it into this world, except they care for it and bring it up, till it can 
help itself; even so it is not enough to have translated, though it were the whole 
Scripture into the vulgar and common tongue, except we also brought again the 
light to understand it by, and expel that dark cloud which the hypocrites have 
spread over the face of the scripture, to blind the right sense and true meaning 
thereof. And therefore are there divers introductions ordained for you, to teach 
you the profession of your baptism, the only light of the scripture, one upon the 
Epistle of Paul to the Romans, and another called ‘The Pathway into the 
Scripture’. And for the same cause have I taken in hand to interpret this Epistle 
of St John the evangelist to edify the layman, and to teach him how to read the 
scripture and what to seek therein; and that he may have to answer the hyp¬ 
ocrites, and stop their mouths withal. 17 

A similarly comprehensive passage is found in the preface to The Obedience Tyndale 
provided both the translation and also what we might call today the biblical hermeneutic 
to enable people to read. Teaching ordinary men and women to read the Bible was for 
Tyndale not merely a matter of providing them with large numbers of glosses in the mar¬ 
gins. It was to teach a standpoint from which to proceed, an integrating set of assump¬ 
tions which might be applied to make sense of any biblical text whatever. Tyndale calls 
this the ‘key’. It is the Gospel or the baptismal confession, were people but taught it. 



Tyndale was doing something for the first time for his fellow countrymen and women, 
and he himself was bringing about the set of circumstances which necessitated the inno¬ 
vation. 19 Before Tyndale there was no place imaginable for the key he provided, but he 
made it a necessity. 

Tyndale’s hermeneutic has four basic components. 

First is the provision of a vernacular Bible, the necessity of which he supposed it 
superfluous to rehearse in the Cologne 1525 Prologue. (Professor Daniell has drawn our 
attention to the explosive nature of this apparently dismissive throw-away line.) 20 

Second, the provision of whole testaments with the clear but frustrated intention that 
whole Bibles should ultimately be available to read. Read as a whole book the New 
Testament is clearly a different interpretative challenge from reading the component 
books separatim. When placed alongside the Hebrew Bible, the reader’s task reaches 
dizzying levels of complexity and the relation of the parts to the whole becomes prob¬ 
lematic. Tyndale aimed to provide for a reading of the whole Bible. 

Third, Tyndale rejected the Four Senses of Scripture in favour of a literal reading (the 
end of The Obedience is the key text here). 21 With that, the entire inherited tradition of 
Christian interpretation of the Old Testament and much New Testament exposition was 
threatened. Tyndale’s theory and practice in this respect need a full and close examina¬ 
tion, for which this is not the occasion, though it should be stressed that Tyndale’s liter¬ 
al sense is still essentially a Christian reading of the pre-Christian Hebrew Bible. But 
leaving the point roughly hewn will not detract from its significance. 

The last component of Tyndale’s hermeneutic was, of course, Luther’s reformed 
Gospel of justification by faith alone, and it was Tyndale who was responsible for 
Luther’s first appearances in English. Tyndale’s extensive attack in The Obedience 11 on 
John Fisher’s sermon in St Paul’s on 11 September 1526, when Luther’s books were 
burnt, illustrates clearly how he saw the link between the reformed faith and exegesis: a 
corrupt Church denying evangelical faith and promoting its own power through error and 
malice must be committed also to the distortion or suppression of the Scriptures. 

Taken together these four components make up the interpretative strategy for under¬ 
standing the Scripture. This integrative reading is the key. The symbol is particularly 
appropriate. It is one of Tyndale’s commonest figures, but also one of his richest. The key 
unites both hermeneutic questions and the fundamental issue of how people are saved 
(the passage we have referred to in The Obedience 2 ' is effectively catechetical): but all 
its multiple senses arise ultimately from Tyndale’s continued comments on Matthew 
16:16 ff. Tyndale’s translation in his 1534 New Testament is 

Simon Peter answered and said: Thou art Christ the son of the living God. And 
Jesus answered and said to him: happy art thou Simon the son of Jonas, for flesh 
and blood hath not opened unto thee that, but my father which is in heaven. And 
I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter: and upon this rock I will build my con¬ 
gregation. And the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto 
thee, the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou loosest on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven. 

The margin has ‘Keys.’ and ‘Bind and loose.’ 24 This text concerns Peter, and thus papal 
pretension; the foundation of the congregation; the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and 
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binding and loosing, to which we shall see Tyndale gives a variety of senses. The unity 
of these concerns around this symbol arises from the exposition of the text, and their the¬ 
ological coherence is what Tyndale is arguing for under the symbol. The last section of 
The Obedience . as we have seen, shows Tyndale sensitive to a wanton use of allegory and 
symbol to show what is not in Scripture. For him this is false prophecy. It is important to 
distinguish his own practice from this if one is to argue for his status as a biblical the¬ 
ologian of distinction. 

We can illustrate the consistent attention Tyndale paid to these matters from, first, the 
prologge' to the 1525 Cologne New Testament which was expanded sometime before 
September 1531 into The Pathway in to the Scripture. Its basis is of course Luther’s 1522 
Vonhede'. but remodelled so as to be now Tyndale’s text. 25 The ‘prologge’ shows why 
Scripture should be in the vernacular; what are the Old and New Testaments; what is the 
Gospel; what is the law which we must hold ever before our eyes; and what is a right 
faith which both ‘delighteth’ in the law and yet understands that we can never fulfill it; 
what is nature and what is grace; justification by faith; the relation of faith works and 
love; different types of justification (before God or before the world); works as the fruit 
of the spirit and not as an independent source of justification before God; and so on. He 
also touches on obedience to rulers and the sacraments. This too is clearly catechetical. 
Characteristically Tyndale goes on to relate his whole hermeneutic here to the symbol of 
the keys and binding and loosing: 

Here you see the nature of the law and the nature of the evangelion; how the law 
is the key that bindeth and damneth all men, and the evangelion [is the key that] 
looseth them again. The law goeth before, and the evangelion followeth. When 
a preacher preacheth the law he bindeth all consciences; and when he preacheth 
the Gospel, he looseth them again. These two salves (I mean the law and the 
gospel) useth God and his preacher, to heal and cure sinners withal. 26 

For Tyndale to know the Gospel is 

...to have all the scripture unlocked and open before thee so that if thou will go 
in, and read, thou canst not but understand. And in these things to be ignorant, 
is to have all the scripture locked up; so that the more thou readest it, the blind¬ 
er thou art, and the more contrariety thou findest in it, and the more tangled art 
thou therein, and canst nowhere through: for if thou had a gloss in one place, in 
another it will not serve. 27 

The key symbol is now functioning in a different sense. The issue in the text immediate¬ 
ly above is hermeneutic. In the one before it was the conviction of sin and the release of 
the Gospel. But the two senses are not wantonly superimposed. Tyndale’s theological 
sophistication is in the exposition of the link between the two. 

Thus the key is ‘the profession of our baptism which we be never taught’. 2 * To say this 
is to approach Scripture in the light of the whole Gospel. The initial teaching which will 
open all Scripture to everyone, ‘so that if thou will go in and read thou canst but under¬ 
stand’, is clearly more than glosses. Given the uninformed notoriety that Tyndale’s mar¬ 
ginal notes have achieved it is worth noticing that his use of the term ‘glosses’ is almost 
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always derogatory. The quotation above also showed his awareness that without the key 
‘if thou had a gloss in one place in another it will not serve’. In the Prologue to The 
Exposition of I John he speaks of the ‘leaven of false glosses’. 29 In The Exposition on 
Matthew , on 5:17, Tyndale paraphrases Christ as saying: 


I do but only wipe away the filthy and rotten glosses wherewith the scribes and 
Pharisees have smeared the law, and the prophets; and rebuke their damnable 
living, which they have fashioned, not after the law of God, but after their own 
sophistical glosses, feigned to mock out the law of God, and to beguile the 
whole world, and to lead them in blindness. 50 


As the biblical text here asserts that Christ is not come to abolish the Law and the 
Prophets, it has an obvious and strategic relevance to Tyndale’s Lutheran notion of the 
Law which we must hold ever before our eyes and in which the faithful rejoice. The 
scribes and Pharisees are read here as ever as Catholic priests. He goes on similarly in 
the 1525 ‘prologge’ to accuse ‘our great pillars of holy church’ of having ‘nailed a veil 
of false glosses on Moses’s face to corrupt the true understanding of his law,’ and thus 
being unable to ‘come in’. 51 The veil is from 2 Corinthians 3: we shall meet it repeated¬ 
ly as the opposite of the key. 

The Epistle ‘to the reader’ at the end of Worms New Testament of 1526 contains the 
key in distilled form. ‘Mark the plain and manifest places of the scriptures, and in doubt¬ 
ful places see thou add no interpretations contrary to them; but (as Paul saith) let all be 
conformable and agreeing to the faith. Note the difference of the law and of the gospel.’ 12 

In the same year came The compendious Introduccion Prologue or Preface unto the 
Epistle of Paul to the Romans , which Tyndale subsequently expanded for inclusion in his 
revised New Testament of November 1534. It is, of course, again based upon Luther - 
this time the ‘Vorrhede auf die Epistel Sanct Paulus zu den Romem’. The last five para¬ 
graphs are Tyndale’s, and straightaway we find his interest in teaching Bible-reading and 
the symbol of the key: ‘The sum and whole cause of writing this Epistle, is, to prove that 
a man is justified by faith only: which proposition whoso denieth, to him is not only this 
Epistle and all that Paul writeth, but also the whole scripture so locked up, that he shall 
never understand it to his soul’s health.’ 55 

The Parable of the Wicked Mammon of May 1528 continues in similar vein. 54 It will 
be enough merely refer to the full title of the Jonah prologue (before June 1531). 54 The 
prologue to The Exposition of I John (September 1531) has 

For as the doctrine which we should be taught before we were baptized, and for 
lack of age is deferred unto the years of discretion, is the key that bindeth and 
looseth, locketh and unlocketh, the conscience of all sinners; even so that les¬ 
son, where it is understood, is only the key that openeth all the scripture, and 
even the whole scripture in itself, gathered together in a narrow compass, and 
brought in to a compendiousness. And till thou be taught that lesson, that thine 
heart feel the sweetness of it, the scripture is locked and shut up from thee, and 
so dark that thou couldest not understand it, though Peter, Paul, or Christ him¬ 
self did expound it unto thee; no more than a blind man can see, though thou set 
a candle before him, or shewedst him the sun, or pointedst with thy finger unto 
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[hat thou wouldest have him look upon.* 


Binding and loosing appear more controversially in the long comment on 1 John 2:2, 
where Tyndale refers to their use in relation to the fiction of purgatory. 37 On 2:22 we leam 
further that the bishop of Rome ‘preacheth a false binding and loosing with ear-confes¬ 
sion. which is not in the trust and confidence of Christ’s bloodshedding.’ 3 * What we have 
here is a further expansion of the symbolism of Matthew 16. We have met binding and 
loosing in matters evangelical and hermeneutic. Now the symbol (and of course the 
underlying text) is being exploited controversially in new directions. Nor is this illegiti¬ 
mate. Clearly if Tyndale was right in his first two uses of the text, it must follow that the 
Bishop of Rome was wrong in his two uses of it. The controversy arises from the Gospel 
itself, as Tyndale himself knew. This helps us to understand why Tyndale should have 
used the title Key when writing for Latomus. The key may be hermeneutic and catechet¬ 
ical. but this makes it inevitably controversial given Tyndale’s view of the corrupt state 
of the Church. One other text, Luke 11:52, gives the symbolism of the key another con¬ 
troversial turn. It was the text with which Tyndale began his ‘lost’ book. ‘Woe be to you 
lawyers: for ye have taken away the key of knowledge; ye entered not in yourselves, and 
them that came in ye forbade.’ 39 In the margin against this verse in the 1534 New 
Testament we find simply ‘Key’. 

With an eye now to the sharpened controversial possibilities of the idea of the key we 
consider the title of The Exposition of Matthew V-VIl of (probably) early 1533: ‘An 
exposition upon the v.vi.vii chapters of Matthew, which three chapters are the key and 
door of the scripture, and the restoring again of Moses law corrupt by the Scribes and 
Pharisees. And the exposition is the restoringe again of Christ’s law corrupt by the 
papists.’® 

In the Prologue we again meet the malicious Philistines who stopped the wells of 
Abraham from Wicked Mammon:*' and the key, the closed door, false glosses and the veil 
of Moses. All these are explained. One could not hope for a clearer demonstration of the 
remarkable consistency of Tyndale’s interlocking biblical symbology. 


Tyndale’s lost work: his first book 

Latomus began his first Confutation in a courteous, scholarly and systematic way. So that 
he might concentrate on the areas of their disagreement, he listed seven theological 
points upon which he and Tyndale agreed - or almost agreed. He hesitated, but decided 
not to make an issue of the fact that Tyndale apparently put faith before charity. 
Nevertheless, he reminded Tyndale that of faith, hope and charity, the greatest is charity. 
That point he set aside for another time. One cannot believe that Tyndale began in such 
an indirect manner: he would begin with the key, as we have seen him do so often in his 
extant works. Thus we may reasonably imagine that when Latomus turns to the points of 
their disagreement, and writes, ‘First, we do not agree on the key of the understanding of 
Scnpture as salvation’, he has before him the beginning of Tyndale’s book. Tyndale 
repeatedly’ ( saepe) explained the key; that faith alone in the mercy of God through Jesus 
Christ - through the grace of Christ and through the works of Christ - justifies us in 
God’s eyes - without respect to any merit or goodness of our own works. This is 
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Tyndale’s text and it is, of course, quite unacceptable to Latomus, who proposes a dif¬ 
ferent key to salvation, namely conversion to the Lord. 

Latomus then immediately quotes two texts: 2 Corinthians 3:14 and 2 Timothy 3:14. 
The latter reads: 


But continue thou in the things which thou hast learned, which also were com¬ 
mitted unto thee seeing thou knowest of whom thou hast learned them and 
forasmuch also as thou has known holy scripture of a child, which is able to 
make thee wise unto salvation through the faith which is in Christ Jesus. For all 
scripture given by inspiration of God, is profitable to teach, to improve, to 
amend and to instruct in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect and 
prepared unto all good works. 42 


(I shall give all Bible quotations in Tyndale’s version: this has the value of making clear 
to us how he understood the passage even when of necessity, as in this work, he was 
quoting in Latin, most probably from the Vulgate. This will not obscure any of Latomus’s 
arguments.) 

Latomus understands ‘faith’ here to mean Catholic orthodoxy: but it takes very little 
to persuade us that here he is following Tyndale’s quotations. We might confidently 
expect, from what we have seen of Tyndale’s extant work, to find the veil after the key 
and, of course, 2 Corinthians 3 is that very text. 2 Timothy 3, with its reference to 
Timothy’s saving knowledge of Scripture, its suitability for teaching salvation by faith, 
and the consequent production of good works, neatly encapsulates the whole of 
Tyndale’s Gospel. We cannot doubt that Latomus has only mentioned these texts because 
Tyndale did. The use of this text commends itself as Tyndale’s on two other grounds. 
Tyndale as we know from the 1534 Prologue to the Second Epistle to Timothy saw the 
‘jeopardous time toward the end of the world’ mentioned in the third and fourth chapters 
‘fulfilled in our spirituality unto the utmost jot’. 43 That is to say, Second Timothy spoke 
predicatively to his own day. And there is yet more to his situation. For the passage quot¬ 
ed is preceded by the Apostle’s recollection of his own suffering patiently bom for the 
Gospel, which concludes: ‘Yea and all that will live godly in Christ Jesus, must suffer 
persecutions.’ 44 ‘Persecution’ marked Tyndale in the margin. No passage could (in 
Tyndale’s own reading) better speak to his personal circumstances in Vilvorde Castle. 

Latomus believed that faith meant orthodoxy and that consequently it is infidelity 
which closes the mind. He quotes 2 Corinthians 4:3. ‘If our gospel be yet hid, it is hid 
among them that are lost, in whom the god of this world hath blinded the minds of them 
which believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ which is the image of 
God, should shine unto them.’ 45 No further argument is presented by Latomus. The verse 
follows naturally from 2 Corinthians 3:14, for it is but a continuation of the Apostle’s 
argument and might well have been quoted from Tyndale treating the veil more largely. 
Its polemical meaning used in that way would be quite clear. It is also imaginable that 
Tyndale stopped short of the verse, that Latomus picked it up (cleverly insinuating the 
sort of incomplete quotation of which he later explicitly accuses Tyndale) and interpret¬ 
ed it in his own favour, the hidden Gospel is orthodox faith which requires fidelity to the 
authority of the Church which blind infidels cannot see. Of course Latomus read the text 
like that, but the question is, did he introduce it into the argument first? One cannot be 
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certain, but as the other texts hereabouts seem to be Tyndale’s, we may provisionally 
credit him with this one too. He used this text in An Answer to More* 

Latomus now moves directly to refute Tyndale’s interpretation of Luke 11:52. From 
our knowledge of Tyndale’s extant works, we can have no doubt that Tyndale used this 
text, nor of what he used it to say. Latomus’s view is different: ‘the key is an allegorical 
understanding of the mystery of redemption which had been given to the Jews in the 
Law and the Prophets*. The lawyers in Luke 11 should have recognized that the Christ 
was present in their midst from Old Testament passages which, though mysterious, pre¬ 
dicted him. That is why ‘the Law was our schoolmaster unto the time of Christ’ 
(Galatians 3:24). 41 Latomus interpreted that phrase to mean that the Old Testament 
prophesied Jesus, and thus by this very ‘historical’ view avoided any possibility of an 
existential Lutheran confrontation with the Law today. Gentiles, he continued, only met 
these mysterious predictions in the Old Testament after they had become Christian. Thus 
in no sense, says Latomus, does the key (the law as a cryptic predictor of Messiah) act in 
any way as a necessary stage in bringing Gentiles ‘to be pricked in their hearts or bound 
in their consciences before being loosed by the key of the sweet promises’. 4 * Latomus’s 
argument is a traditional one and he may well have introduced Galatians 3:24 as the usual 
proof text. On the other hand one should observe that the Galatians text is quoted in the 
Prologue to The Exposition of Matthew * It is there used immediately after the key, the 
wells of Abraham and the veil to show ‘that the law is the very way that bringeth unto 
the door Christ’. 50 We may thus believe that Tyndale so used it here. Latomus, it emerges 
with some probability, is following Tyndale’s texts, but providing the orthodox gloss. 
Finally we may observe that the debate here touches on the question of Tyndale’s literal 
interpretation of the Hebrew Bible at its point of greatest hermeneutic significance. His 
Lutheran notion of law prevents the reduction of Moses to cryptic prediction or wanton 
allegory. The Prologue to Leviticus is helpful here, 51 and one might recall the injunction 
in the Exodus Prologue to ‘make not Moses a figure of Christ with Rochester’. 52 

There follows the passage we have already discussed (above, p. 254) in illustration of 
Latomus’s controversial technique, where Tyndale passes from an unidentified passage 
in Romans 1 to another in Romans 3, though omitting 2:6. There is no doubt that the 
Romans 1 text is verse 17 (what else?): ‘For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, 
because it is the power of God unto salvation to all that believe, namely to the Jew, and 
also to the gentile. For by it the righteousness which cometh of God is opened, from faith 
to faith. As it is written: The just shall live by faith.’ 53 

Interestingly when Latomus begins his summary of orthodox doctrine at the begin¬ 
ning of the third Confutation he writes: ‘I am not ashamed [non enim erubescimus ] for 
the gospel or for our mother the church, knowing what I have learned and from whom.’ 54 
Here the great Catholic theologian joins up the Reformer’s two texts (2 Timothy 3:14 and 
Romans 1:17) in his own way. 

The text in the third chapter of Romans is equally obvious, though one may argue 
where Tyndale stopped. He surely began at verse 19 and proceeded sufficiently far to 
illustrate the key of the knowledge of the law and the key of the sweet promises of the 
Gospel - that is at least as far as verse 25. 

Likewise’, says Latomus, ‘you subjoin another passage from [2] Corinthians but 
omit the 8th and 9th chapters, where Paul urges the Corinthians to be generous to the 
poor saints, where among other things he says of the reward of this work; “... he which 
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soweth little shall reap little: and he that soweth plenteously shall reap plenteously. And 
let every man do according as he hath purposed in his heart, not grudgingly, or of neces¬ 
sity. For God loveth a cheerful giver.’”” 

This again is the strategy of selective quotation (which we have seen above) to lay the 
charge of selective quotation, omission of Tyndale’s texts, and quotation of his own 
under an interpretive gloss disguised as a description. It is repeated once more. Tyndale 
quoted what he chose from Galatians (not necessarily just one text) but omitted 6:6 
which is glossed by Latomus as having obvious reference to ‘Receiving according to 
desert’. The quotation is then further extended. 

One hesitates initially to identify the text in 2 Corinthians. But it is perhaps instruc¬ 
tive to look at the passage in The Obedience where Tyndale contrasts the law as the ‘min¬ 
ister of death and damnation ’ with the Gospel as the ‘ministration of justifying and of the 
spirit’.” The text is, of course, 2 Corinthians 3 again. Tyndale has just used this favourite 
chapter and the contrast is thematically suitable and appropriate at this point in the argu¬ 
ment. One may thus feel reasonably certain about this identification. 

What Tyndale chose from Galatians is also open to surmise. He might have taken ‘but 
faith which by love is mighty in operation’ which was the mangled proof in the St Paul’s 
sermon by Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, which Tyndale castigated in The Obedience.'" 1 But 
if he did we cannot suppose he made much of it, given Latomus’s willingness to over¬ 
look the question of faith and charity (for the moment). Surely it is more likely that the 
following passages from chapter 2 and 3 commended themselves: ‘[Wej...know that a 
man is not justified by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ. And there¬ 
fore we have believed on Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, 
and not by the deeds of the law; because that by the deeds of the law no flesh shall be 
justified.’ 

This is most suitable and balance and point are maintained by ending the quotation 
where we have done. The margin gloss supports us: ‘Deeds of the law justify not: but 
faith justifieth. The law uttereth my sin and damnation and maketh me flee to Christ for 
mercy and life. As the law roared unto me that 1 was damned for my sins: so faith certi¬ 
fied! me that I am forgiven and shall live through Christ.’ 51 

In chapter three the margin alerts us with ‘The law curseth: but faith blesseth. For 
faith only maketh the conscience alive.’ The biblical text is surely right, for it is ‘That no 
man is justified by the law in the sight of God is evident. For the just shall live by faith.’” 

Latomus proceeds now to both Hebrews and Matthew as before, quoting the texts 
which Tyndale omitted. We shall maintain our current assumption that Latomus is fol¬ 
lowing Tyndale’s passages in sequence. Tyndale, he tells us, dealt with other passages of 
Scripture in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which book might have instructed him not only 
concerning faith, but also works and their reward. Latomus instances Hebrews 6:10; 
10:35; and 11:24 (misquoted as chapter 2). Again it is not clear how many passages 
Tyndale quoted. The Prologue to Hebrews of 1534 deals extensively with the treatment 
of post-baptismal sin in the book, as one might expect, but towards the end Tyndale 

remarks: 


Moreover there is no work in all scripture that so plainly declareth the meaning 
and significations of the sacrifices, ceremonies and figures of the old testament, 
as this epistle: in so much that if wilful blindness and malicious malice were not 
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the cause, this epistle only were enough to weed out of the heart of the papists 
that cankered heresy of justifying by works, concerning our sacraments, cere¬ 
monies and all manner tradition of their own invention. 60 

This serves to remind us of the liturgical dimension of works which relates to the under¬ 
standing of the Mosaic cultus - Latomus’s schoolmaster - and takes us back again via 
the Prologue to Leviticus to the rejection of the four senses of Scripture in The 
Obedience. More to our immediate point, it indicates that Tyndale found his theme in 
Hebrews. There is a marginal gloss at the beginning of chapter 11 (the faith chapter) 
which reads: ‘Faith and trust in Christ only, is the life and quietness of the conscience, 
and not trust in works, how holy soever they appear.’ 6I 

The Exposition on Matthew (on Matthew 5:2) shows Tyndale using the chapter to 
show that by faith saints overcame kingdoms and obtained the promises’ 62 and in The 
Parable of the Wicked Mammon he used Hebrews 11 to show ‘how the holy fathers were 
saved through faith, and how faith wrought in them’. 63 Nevertheless, as a proof-text there 
are problems with the eleventh chapter. Latomus quoted 11:24 where faithful Moses ‘had 
respect unto the reward’, 64 and we should see the marginal note at the head of the chap¬ 
ter as a warning (‘...and not trust in works how holy soever they seem’) 63 - just like the 
one we met above by Latomus’s text from Romans 2:6 (‘[God] will reward every man 
according to his deeds’). 66 The passage cannot be taken so, but you must, as Tyndale 
would put it, ‘soyl’ [solve] it. 

A far more suitable text for Tyndale is ‘Joshua’s Rest’ in Hebrews 3 and 4. At the end 
of chapter 3 is: ‘we see that they [the Israelites who perished in the desert] could not enter 
in because of unbelief.’ (Gloss: ‘As faith is the ground of all grace, even so is unbelief 
the root of all sin’). 67 

Faith, and the law and its works, have been paired in all Tyndale’s quotations we have 
so far either taken from Latomus or conjectured, and it is not difficult to see the balanc¬ 
ing member here in Hebrews 4: ‘For he that is entered in his rest doth cease from his own 
works as God did from his.’ (Gloss: ‘Sin is our work, from which all must cease that 
enter into the rest of a quiet conscience in Christ’). 6 * 

If we are correct in this identification, it may be noted that Tyndale has widened his 
argument from faith and works of the law to argue that ‘sin is our work’ which is a rather 
different point. 

When we come to Matthew, Latomus is a little more helpful. He tells us that Tyndale 
quoted the blessings given freely by the Spirit, but failed to add to Matthew 5:11 the very 
next verse, ‘Rejoice and be glad for great is your reward in heaven’. M Latomus then pro¬ 
ceeds to expound 6:6. We can read Tyndale’s own interpretation of the beatitudes, and 
indeed his interpretation of 5:7 in The Exposition on Matthew. 10 Recalling the persecu¬ 
tion context we saw behind his quotation from 1 Timothy 3, we note a similar setting for 
Tyndale’s verse here. Not just in the immediate text of 5:10 and 11: ‘Blessed are they 
which suffer persecution for righteousness sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are ye when men revile you and persecute you, and shall falsely say all manner 
of evil sayings against you for my sake.’ 7 ' 

The whole of Tyndale’s meditation on these verses in The Exposition is a comfort to 
those who suffer for the faith. When we come to his comments on 5:12, his own cir¬ 
cumstances in Vilvorde Castle are strikingly anticipated. After reading his exposition 
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there 72 one realizes it was no controversial trick to omit ‘Great is your reward in heaven’. 
Latomus now leaves Tyndale for a while to argue his own understanding of Paul and jus¬ 
tification. This is by no means trivial, but I pass over it here as unhelpful in our recon¬ 
struction. 

So far we have recovered a sequence of quotations which we have every reason to 
believe Tyndale would have used. These I have set down in Part A of the chart at the end 
of this essay. Taken together they constitute an argument we know to be Tyndale’s, 
expressed in his favourite symbols. That what we have recovered is a string of quotations 
should not surprise us. We remember that Tyndale’s style embraces passages of dense 
biblical material as well as more independent composition. We have before us one of the 
more biblical sections. 

But there is need for caution. It now becomes apparent that Latomus is treating the 
areas of their disagreement in the same systematic fashion as he did their points of agree¬ 
ment: 

Likewise we disagree on this head: you make no distinction between works 
which come before first justification and those which follow it in so far as con¬ 
cerns the power and efficiency of deserving before God, while I distinguish 
them as Holy Writ compels us to do. Works going before do not earn justifica¬ 
tion, but works going afterward deserve beatitude. 71 

Latomus argues from Matthew 20:8 (the labourers’ hire) and Matthew 25:14 (the para¬ 
ble of the talents). No argument of Tyndale’s is presented here, nor any text. This is hard¬ 
ly surprising, for as he did not make the distinction which Latomus asserts, nor would 
have conceded its existence, he is hardly likely to have expounded it here. 1 have, how¬ 
ever, set Latomus’s argument out at some length here because it may help us in our 

c 

reconstruction a little later. 

Latomus moves to the next point of disagreement: that by subsequent works nothing 
is gained by a man justified by faith, because those works do only declare, but do not 
increase, the inner goodness. This is exactly Tyndale’s position, and Latomus gives some 
clues to his arguments. What however is hidden by this systematic and tidy approach, is 
where in Tyndale’s book these arguments occurred. Tyndale, we are told, used a simile, 
namely that the fruit declares the tree good or bad but does not make it good or bad, and 
by this he sought to reconcile Paul and James, saying that Paul spoke of justification 
before God and James of outer justification before one’s neighbour. Again we need have 
no doubt as to the accuracy of Latomus’s remark. The distinction between those right¬ 
eous before God and those righteous before the world is familiar. Tyndale explains the 
distinction in The Exposition on Matthew when commenting on the verse ‘Blessed are 
they which hunger and thirst for righteousness’ where he also speaks of the ‘fruits...of a 
Christian man’. 74 One finds the distinction also in ‘W.T. unto the Reader’ in the 1534 
New Testament under the heading Repentance. 75 The Wicked Mammon both uses the dis¬ 
tinction between these two righteousnesses, and also expounds the tree simile, and shows 
that at root it is ‘the similitude that Christ maketh in Matt vii and xii’. 76 The tree and fruit 
are found first in the ‘prologge’ to the 1525 Cologne Quarto, which became the 
Pathway ” The Wicked Mammon uses the distinctions between the two kinds of right¬ 
eousness: ‘Was not Abraham justified of his deeds when he offered his son Isaac upon 
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the altar (James 2.) His deed justified him before the world: that is it declared and uttered 
the faith which both justified him before God and wrought that wonderful work, as James 


also affirmeth.”* 

Latomus tells us that Tyndale argued his case with reference to Abraham circumcis¬ 
ing himself in Genesis 17, which he averred did not justify him: and by reference to 
Abraham's obedience in offering Isaac in Genesis 22. Latomus then puts his own case, 
and passes to criticize the tree simile offering a better likeness and supporting texts.” 

The nexus of texts with which Latomus here indicates that Tyndale reconciled 
Romans and James is fairly obvious. The texts are surely Romans 4, where Abraham is 
justified by faith (before his circumcision), and James 2, ‘Was not Abraham justified by 
w-orks?’" 0 These texts inevitably involve reference to Genesis 17 and 22. The resolution 


comes through ‘the similitude Christ maketh in Mat vu and xn’ and by the distinction of 
inner and outer justification. Clearly all this belongs together. We cannot tell where. Such 
an argument might follow naturally from Tyndale’s discussion of Romans 3:19-25. On 
the other hand. Latomus could still be reading Tyndale in sequence. We shall shortly see 
that this is probably the case. 

The next item in Latomus’s systematic presentation of disagreements is Tyndale’s 
assertion that we deserve nothing of God, because he has no need of our works, and they 
bring him no advantage: they are his gifts and the advantage of them returns unto us. God 
acts in this respect, explains Latomus, ‘as if he had need’. He urges Matthew 25:40 
(where the verses’ ‘in as much as’ catches his own ‘as if’) and similarly Matthew 10:41."’ 
Tyndale. however, ignores these ‘open’ passages, and declares that: God’s granting 
everything freely for Christ’s sake is to be taken to mean that to those divinely chosen he 
grants nothing on account of their preceding merits. Tyndale thus thinks it injurious to 
God. and showing ingratitude in man, if the latter should ask it as a reward for his good 
actions. This is confirmed for Tyndale by forms of prayer ‘for thy goodness sake’, ‘for 
thy mercy’, ‘for thy name’, ‘for thy word’. Latomus returns a host of counter-examples 
(for Abraham’s sake, Deuteronomy 9:27; for David’s sake, 2 Kings 20:6)* 2 and asks, does 
Tyndale think all these examples are overcome by Tyndale’s simile of the doctor and 
patient 9 Tyndale asserted that the patient deserves nothing of the doctor because the med¬ 


icine helped the patient not the doctor." 1 

Latomus then tells us that Tyndale asserted that God grants everything freely, which 
is probably an allusion to Romans 8:32. With his characteristic professional accuracy, 
Latomus indicates thai Tyndale meant this of ‘those divinely chosen’, and this confirms 
the text, for Romans 8:30 reads: Moreover which he appointed before, these he also 
called. And which he called, them also he justified, which he justified, them he also glo¬ 
rified.’" The gloss shows Tyndale saw here precisely the place of good works - ‘God 
chooseth of his own goodness and mercy: calleth through the gospel; justifieth through 
faith and glorifieth through good works.’ Glorification through good works does not, of 
course, mean for Tyndale the beatification Latomus understands. It may be useful at this 
point to note a certain similarity between the blessings freely given {gratis donantur ) of 
the Spirit in the incomplete quotation from Matthew 5:12 and God giving all things 
freely (largientis) in the allusion to Romans 8:32. At present we are uncertain where to 
place these quotations, the remarks about prayer formulae, or the simile of doctor and 
patient. 

Latomus now proceeds to a long and sophisticated discussion, with authorities, of jus- 
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both in Christ and in the believer 


TVndale 


good works. Latomus 


goods works earn 


God must believe that God 


When Latomus 


The text is: ‘we are unprofitable servants. We have done that which it 
lo’. We can have no doubt that this is Tyndale’s text. Tyndale’s margin 


be put, for by them is no man justified before God 


blood 


U6 


The servant 


upon the biblical text. Latomus 


made use of Matthew 20 and 25, and the continuation of the latter ‘For I thirsted and ye 
gave me no meat...&c’* 7 he also lays in service. Luke 17:10 must have been Tyndale’s 
decisive answer to these passages, the text by which he ‘soyled’ the others. 

Latomus cleverly reinterprets the scenario presupposed in Luke 17. Then the debate 
turns to the question of God’s distributive justice. Latomus concludes that Lutherans, 
‘your sectaries’, can allow no place in God’s treatment of the justified, but must interpret 
‘thou renderest to every man according to his works’** as applying to evildoers only. This 
is not Latomus conducting Tyndale’s argument for him: such is not his way. He produces 
texts to argue against this understanding (Romans 2:6; 2 Corinthians 5:10; 2 Timothy 
4:8; 2 Thessalonians 1:6-7 ) and does so because the distinction has already been intro¬ 
duced. He goes on to concede that God cannot be made a debtor to his own creature 
(Tyndale’s text had been Romans 11:35: he also proved the point from Isaiah), yet argues 
that this is not entailed in his position. Latomus asks in passing ‘Who is there who will 
ask God why he did so? Who will be his advisor and say God ought to have decided not 
in this way but otherwise?’ This is a quotation of Isaiah 40:13. Thus one suspects this 
passage (with the nations like a drop from a bucket) is that which Tyndale used, togeth¬ 
er with Romans 11:35, to show God was no debtor to his creatures. Latomus continues 
with: a like answer may be made to your objection that our work is not useful to God but 
may be useful to our neighbour. Considering this last quotation of Tyndale with the mate¬ 
rial which has gone before, we find it entirely as Tyndale would have argued: that God 
gives all things by the Spirit to those justified; that his distributive justice is seen only in 
his dealings with the unjustified, otherwise he would be in debt to his creatures: and that 
the significant distinction here is between what is useful to God and what is useful to our 
neighbours.*'' 

Latomus gives us no more but pursues his own argument and then adds: but more of 
this in the second book. This may be the tiniest of editorial glosses - just a few helpful 
words tacked on the end. There is of course no doubt that it is editorial; it cannot be pan 
of the real reply to Tyndale because Tyndale had not yet written his ‘second book’ to 
which the second Confutation, here referred to, is a reply. On the other hand, more sus¬ 
picion may be justified: if the first book of Latomus has been brought to an end by a 
writer who already knows what is yet to come in the second book, it is possible that his 
editorial activities are greater than a final note. Indeed the possibility is open of a broad¬ 
er reshaping of the Confutations after the debate itself was over. Thus we may not know 
exactly what texts (and when) were placed before Tyndale or how much they resembled 
the current text of our Confutations. We can, however, not proceed from such suspicions 
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- that we cannot be sure of the precise text of the documents actually exchanged between 
the two men in prison - to a more reckless scepticism. There is no doubt that Latomus 
has here produced a serious and scholarly refutation of Tyndale’s work, and that Tyndale 
did hold the views which Latomus says he did. Nor can it be doubted that what may be 
recovered of Tyndale's work is in fact the whole outline. We now tum to consider this. 

If one looks at the tabular summary below, in which are recorded Tyndale’s texts 
under Latomus's controversial headings, one sees that although Latomus argues system¬ 
atically by disputed topic, nevertheless the sequence of quotations from Tyndale revealed 
displays a logical and attested course of argument that one cannot imagine being much 
altered. I suggest that Latomus did in fact follow Tyndale sequentially, and that his analy¬ 
sis by heading is not necessarily incompatible with this. If one writes a response to any¬ 
one's text, one has both to deal with that text and order one’s own comments about some 
points. Latomus headings arise naturally from the place in Tyndale’s text which had been 
reached, and to raise his points where he did required no feats of intellectual gymnastics; 
in fact it was all rather obvious. Further when we consider similar controversial literature 
of the time (and we need go no further than Tyndale’s Answer to Sir Thomas More and 
More's subsequent reply), we find the opponents moving sequentially through the text 
before them. 

But the point needs more substantiation. The quotations in the Part A are clearly 
sequential. The key and the veil and even Galatians 3:24 are utterly characteristic of a 
Tyndale beginning, as we have shown at some length. That he should begin with the great 
Lutheran texts from Romans is an obvious move. The quotations which follow are used 
in a fashion that we can show Tyndale used. They, further, each share a common balance 
of law and faith which makes them difficult to separate. If our conjectural identification 
of the Hebrews texts is correct, the sequence may have ended with texts further deepen¬ 
ing the contrast but also with a more exhortational force. That we noted persecution con¬ 
texts at the beginning and end of the sequence in 2 Timothy and Matthew we cannot 
claim as a rhetorical inclusio , as they do not lie on the surface of the text. But there is no 
doubt the First section is one sequential list. 

The contents of the Part B form one argument making a single point and cannot be 
separated. The question is: did the material in Part B stand between the material of Parts 
A and C in Tyndale? I believe it did. First, because we have a growing presumption of 
sequential quotation. Second, because a discussion of the relationship between faith and 
works belongs almost inevitably after a sequence of texts contrasting the law and faith. 
Third, because we may perhaps Find a thread of argument which binds together the last 
quotation in section A (that is Matthew interpreted to speak of the blessings given by the 
Spirit) and the first quotation in section C, the Romans 8 quotations, God giving us all 
things freely with his Son. These two texts may well form an inclusio with the material 
of section B which reconciles faith and works by the Figure of the tree and the fruit of the 
spirit lying between them. 

Tne last part of Tyndale’s book was concerned to argue that works done after justifi¬ 
cation do not eam ment. What we can know of this we find under section C, where 
Latomus tackled Tyndale’s assertion that God had no need of our works. The simile of 
the doctor and the patient, the parable of the unprofitable servants, and the confining of 
God’s distributive justice to the unjustiFied all argue that God is not man’s debtor and has 
no need of our works. It is also characteristic of Tyndale that he ended his argument by 
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a reminder that though God has no need of our works, our neighbour has. 

What we have therefore have discovered (by virtue of our sections for Latomus’s con¬ 
troversial headings) is a three-part work. Part one declares that faith is the key (section 

A) , part two inevitably has to explain the relationship between faith and works (section 

B) and the last section denies the merit of good works. Given the necessity of part B as 


perhaps 


We 


under one of the other parts - let us say under part C. 
sponds exactly to Tyndale’s book as Latomus described it in his introductory lettei 
Livinius Crucius: ‘he wrote a book on this theme that faith alone justifies before God 
that book he strove to take away all the merit of good works...’ We may feel confid 


reconstructed that book 


bility. 


Tyndale’s second book 


Two considerations give further confidence in our reconstruction of Tyndale’s book 
above. The first is The Parable of the Wicked Mammon (1528). We have used the book 
sparingly in reconstructing Tyndale’s last work, but if it is now compared with our recon¬ 
struction the similarities are striking. That is not to say they are the same book, but they 
deal with the same issues, with the same arguments, texts, metaphors and symbols. There 
is a convenient analysis of the structure of The Wicked Mammon in Daniell/ 0 which it is 
interesting to compare with our reconstruction. As we read the text itself, the conviction 
grows stronger that the book we have reconstructed above really is a Tyndale text. The 
second consideration is the beginning of the second Confutation. This, asserts Latomus’s 
introductory letter to Livinius Crucius, answers Tyndale’s reply to Latomus’s first 
Confutation. ‘Therefore he wrote a second book more fully upon the same assertion, 
indeed on virtually all articles in which Lutherans contradict the sound doctrine of the 
church’/ 1 

The second Confutation replies again to that same assertion; the third Confutation is 
the text which deals with the other Lutheran articles. Thus the second Confutation begins 
by stating that ‘same assertion’. It has two parts: that faith is the key to the saving under¬ 
standing of Scripture and that (and here Latomus quotes): ‘God the father so grants all 
things freely through Christ that he gives nothing in respect of any work or because of 
any work inward or outward.’" Throughout this second book, says Latomus, Tyndale 
used all his prolix collections and assertions to support this. He ‘attributed much to the 
grace of God and the gifts which God gives to his elect through Christ when he justif ies 
those who have been called pouring into their hearts the Holy Spirit.’"This ‘same aser- 
tion’ is quite in line with Tyndale’s first book as we have reconstructed it. It is also clear 
from Latomus that it was by a reiteration of his two fundamental points that Tyndale 
began his second book. 

Latomus offers a brief denial of the second point before accusing Tyndale of taking 
away all merit even from the just man by saying (and he quotes): 


... that a man does not deserve from God glory or eternal life by any works of 
his own, any more than Paul on his journey to Damascus deserved to be justi- 
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tied by Christ, since by those works and intentions Paul deserved not justifica¬ 
tion but eternal damnation, or ‘deserved’ it only in the same way as Adam’s sin 
deserves to be redeemed by Christ’s Passion, as Gregory says ‘O felix culpa, 
which deserved to have such and so great a redeemer.’* 4 

Latomus allows himself to pause but for a moment to clarify Gregory’s sense. Then he 
sets out in further detail Tyndale’s argument: God gave to the blessed Paul, from the 
beginning, that perfection which his soul now possesses, or will possess after the resur¬ 
rection: and that God yet willed him to remain in this world, and to do what he did in 
time in his office as teacher and apostle.* 5 Thus Paul with all his good works merited 
nothing, just as the blessed angels deserve nothing by the service which they minister to 
us and under God procure our salvation. Paul did not merit anything by his good works 
at any time when he was in this life. This constitutes a denial of any merit towards God, 
to which merit God according to justice grants eternal life. Then, says Latomus, Tyndale 
added the remark that he did not wish to argue about words or be contentious. 

It may be the case that Tyndale used no Scripture in this argument. At least Latomus 
gives no texts. But from what we know of Tyndale elsewhere, it is surprising to find him 
not grounding his whole case in the very words of the Bible. Is it possible to know what 
texts Tyndale would have used to establish the argument sketched out with such clarity 
b> Latomus above? I think it is. Acts 9 tells the story of the conversion of Saul to Paul. 
Saul's murderous intent towards the church at the very moment of his conversion is the 
point which Tyndale has taken from the narrative. But his argument then moves on to 
assert that (for the reasons stated) ‘Paul with all his good works merited nothing’. At this 
point we may notice the 1534 marginal references at Acts 9. They are not, as one might 
expect, to the obvious parallel accounts of the conversion in Acts 22 and 26. Rather, they 
direct our attention to 1 Corinthians 15 and 2 Corinthians 12.'*’ When one turns up the 
passages, one realises immediately that they are essentially expositional, and the argu¬ 
ment they briefly annotate is that reported by Latomus. 1 Corinthians 15 does have a 
passing reference to the Damascus Road, but observe where the weight of the passage 
lies: 


...and last of all he was seen of me, as of one bom out of due time. For I am the 
least of the apostles, which am not worthy to be called an apostle, because I per¬ 
secuted the congregation of God. But by the grace of God I am that I am. And 
his grace which was in me, was not in vain: but I laboured more abundantly than 
they all, not I, but the grace of God that is with me.* 7 

One cannot doubt that, for Tyndale, this passage is about Paul with his good works mer¬ 
iting nothing. There is nothing in 2 Corinthians 12, the second marginal reference, about 
the Damascus Road, but the marginal note there (rather implausibly) relates the man who 
was taken up into paradise in some way to Acts 9. The whole of 2 Corinthians 11 and 12, 
however, to which the marginal note gives us the entry, are about Paul’s ‘boasting’.* 8 
They list his exploits and his visions, but then pass through the thorn in his flesh to the 
Lord’s assurance that his grace was sufficient for him. Paul then confesses his own weak¬ 
ness, knowing that thus the strength of Christ might dwell in him. Both of these margin 
references are markers to the exposition Tyndale placed before Latomus. 
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Latomus now turns to ‘examples’ which Tyndale gave in making his case; yet it 
would appear that there is only one allegory in view. Latomus argues against it under 
three heads but he never gives us Tyndale’s comparison itself. From Latomus’s dis¬ 
agreement, we gather it concerned a man who cultivated his Field at an agreed price, and 
others who cultivated their fields without an agreement. Tyndale had asserted that their 
works were ‘of one quality and value’. What was the point of Tyndale’s parable? It is by 
no means clear, but I suggest that Tyndale is replying specifically to a point raised by 
Latomus in his first Confutation. Latomus made as one of his headings of disagreement 
Tyndale’s failure to differentiate between works which precede first justification, and 
those which follow it. He quoted servant parables from Matthew 20 and 25 to illustrate 
his point. Tyndale had apparently said nothing on the topic which we conjectured was of 
Latomus’s own introduction. What we know of this parable of Tyndale would appear to 
assert that the intrinsic value of works is in no way altered by the contractual (i.e. 
covenantal) status of the labourers. It is thus a suitable riposte to Latomus point. That this 
interpretation is correct is made probable by Latomus’s assertion when criticizing the 
shortcomings of the parable: ‘Meritorious works by their very nature setting aside any 
agreement or positive ordinance , possess dignity, value and perfection, which qualities 
are absent from non-meritorious works. 

The words underlined match the contract in the parable with the covenant in Christian 
conversion. 

In his defence of the merit of good works, Latomus criticizes Tyndale’s statement 
that: ‘man is an instrument with which God works; therefore in any good work no praise 
is due to man, any more than to the sling or stone or sword with which David slew 
Goliath’. 100 The argument of instrumentality we know to be Tyndale’s. It was taken to be 
a denial of free will by his opponents, and Tyndale’s point is thus found more fully 
expounded in The Answer to Sir Thomas More's Dialogue in 1531: 

...in respect of God we do but suffer only, and receive power to do all our deeds, 
whether we do good or bad: as Christ answered Pilate, that he could ‘have no 
power against him except it were given him from above’; and no more could 
Judas neither. But in respect of the thing, wherein or wherewith we work, and 
shed out again the power that we have received, we work actually: as the axe 
doth nothing in respect of the hand that heweth, save receive; but in respect of 
the tree that is cut, it worketh actually and poureth out again the power that it 
hath received."' 1 

Such an argument is well placed here. So far in this book, after an initial restatement of 
his two fundamental propositions, Tyndale has shown that works prior to justification 
bring no merit (the case of Paul); he has shown that there is no difference between works 
before and after justification to counter Latomus’s assertion in his first Confutation (the 
parables of the labourers’ hire, and of the talents, in Matthew 20 and 25) and now we 
leam that good works of the justified are essentially the works of the Spirit - God work¬ 
ing in us. 

Latomus had urged God’s covenants as an argument against Tyndale’s instrumentali¬ 
ty (for does not, say, Deuteronomy 10, indicate clearly what one must do to be deserv¬ 
ing?). He tells us that Tyndale mentioned covenants, including erroneously a ‘pact with 
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the devil*. Turning to consider the devil and sin, Latomus states that Tyndale had said 
that we sin because our charity towards God and our neighbour is not as warm as 
Christ's. This Latomus refutes. He then finds Tyndale in error in saying that concupis¬ 
cence tn holy men is the greatest sin but not accounted to them. 102 

The brevity of the preceding summary must not conceal from us that we are approach¬ 
ing the heart of Tyndale’s second book, and that here in precis is much of his Gospel. 
There is perhaps no clearer guide to Tyndale’s thought here than ‘W.T. unto the Reader’ 
at the beginning of the 1534 New Testament. Having spoken of the hypocrites who leav¬ 
en the Scripture with false glosses and those who lock it up where it should save the soul 
(the third paragraph recapitulates all the themes we examined earlier), Tyndale states the 
correct approach to understanding Scripture, which is through the covenants made 
between God and us which are the profession of our baptism. 

Wherefore I have ever noted the covenants in the margin and also the promis¬ 
es. Moreover where thou findest a promise and no covenant expressed there¬ 
with, thou must understand a covenant. For all the promises of the mercy and 
grace that Christ has purchased for us are made upon condition that we keep the 
law. As for an example: when the scripture saith (Matthew 7) ‘Ask and it shall 
be given you: seek and ye shall find: knock and it shall be opened unto you’. It 
is to be understood, if that when thy neighbour asketh, seeketh or knocketh to 
thee, thou then shew him the same mercy which thou desirest of God, then hath 
God bound himself to help thee again, and else not. 101 

Here then is a crucial link of Gospel and hermeneutics where the marginalia mark out 
both promise and (always) obligation. The Wicked Mammon indicates how seriously 
Tyndale took this duty of showing mercy; he speaks of indigent Christians having ‘as 
good a right to thy goods as thyself’ and the man who withholds them as a thief. 104 Earlier 
in that work he remarked that in the face of another’s need men (wrongly) believe they 
do no wrong in keeping honestly earned wealth. 105 The very beginning of The Exposition 
in Matthew emphasizes that it is no accident that Christ began his first sermon with 
poverty of spirit, a virtue quite contrary to that of covetousness. 1 * His exposition of 
Matthew 6:19—21 107 exposes covetousness as ‘the mortal foe and sworn enemy both of 
true doctrine and true living’, and shows covetousness is to blame for pretty well every¬ 
thing. In The Practice of Prelates Tyndale traces the decay of Christendom to covetous¬ 
ness, and none of his controversial writings fails to level an accusation of covetousness 
against the Pope and the priesthood. 108 This is the ethical centre of Tyndale’s preaching: 
we sin because our charity is not as warm as Christ’s. 

Latomus disputes with Tyndale that it is because of God’s ‘pact with the devil’ that 
the devil dominates over sinful man. Tyndale’s text here was undoubtedly the ‘proto- 
evangelium’ in Genesis 3; ‘...I will put hatred between thee [the serpent] and the woman, 
and between thy seed. And her seed: and that seed shall tread thee on the head, and thou 
shall tread it on the heel’. 10 * Tyndale places this first in his list of covenants in The 
Pathway 1,0 before Abraham and others. The difference between Latomus and Tyndale is 
explicable when we remember that for Tyndale ‘whatsoever is not of faith, that same is 
sin’ 1 ' and that one cannot escape the devil (sin, death, hell) without this seed of the 
woman which is Christ." 2 The Pathway further provides a description of our natural state 
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damned devils, under the power 


IIJ 


described as ‘our lord, and our ruler 


our god’. 114 But it is in the exposition of 1 John 3:8-9, as we might expect, that perhaps 
the clearest account is given of the contrast between those whose father is the devil and 
the sons of God." 5 Latomus and Tyndale have very different notions of sin, and these are 
naturally parallel to their different notions of the merit of good works. A further helpful¬ 
ly instructive confrontation of the two views may be found in The Answer to Sir Thomas 
More."* 

We have here then the core of the first part of Tyndale’s second book: a Lutheran 
account of the work of Christ in the justified, which is expressed inevitably in the warmth 
of a man’s charity to his neighbour. And by contrast an account of covetousness as the 
most powerful and destructive of vices which betokens the paternity of the devil. 
Latomus tells us that Tyndale was wrong to say that concupiscence was the greatest sin 
in holy men. We may wonder therefore to what extent the ‘hypocrites’ were castigated 
here. 

Latomus now passes to a long and carefully worded definition of merit, supported by 
appropriate Scriptures. Within Latomus’s own three-volume work, this is the climax of 
his treatment of Tyndale’s attack upon the merits of a just man’s works. It is long and pre¬ 
cise and is clearly intended as the victor’s summary. Again, we shall omit this, except 
insofar as it helps our reconstruction. 

At one point in this passage Latomus writes to Tyndale: ‘You say there is no such 
thing as good deserving, because if God did not render to the just man his reward or life 
everlasting, He would be doing him no injustice: nor is God obliged by the just man’s 
good work to reward him; ergo [a consequence Latomus denies) the just man is not 
deserving in the sight of God. 


*117 


Well, the point is clearly Tyndale’s; The Exposition on Matthew makes it at length. 11 ’' 
But where should the fragment be placed? Here or elsewhere with similar material? In 
another place in this passage Latomus says: 


...but you say this is a good argument: life everlasting is granted to the just out 
of grace and because of grace: therefore not out of works for what is given out 
of grace is not owed, and what is given out of works is owed. Now it is impos¬ 
sible for the same thing to be owed and not owed to the same person and by the 
same person, for thus speaks the Apostle in Romans 4:4 and 11:6, and 
Ephesians 2:8-9."’' 


These passages are: 

Romans 4:4: To him that worketh, is the reward not reckoned of favour: but of 
duty. To him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, 
is his faith counted for righteousness. 120 

Romans 11:6: If it be of grace, then it is not of works. For then were grace no 
more grace. If it be of works, then is it no more grace. For then were deserving 
no longer deserving.(The margin has ‘Grace and works are contrary things.’) 121 
Ephesians 2:8: For by grace are ye made safe through faith, and not of your- 
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selves. For it is the gift of God, and cometh not of works, lest any man should 
boast himself.'” 


Latomus himself makes reference after this passage to 1 Corinthians 4:7: ‘What hast 
thou, that thou hast not received? If thou have received it, why rejoicest thou (quid glo- 
riaris). as though thou haddest not received it?’, 1 " and 1 Corinthians 1:31: ‘He that glo- 
neth let him clorv in the Lord.’ 1 *’ 4 

We have here a good series of Tyndalian texts, and they seem make a single point, 
with which we are familiar. It is similar to the argument about boasting we met at the 
beginning of Tyndale’s second book, when dealing with Paul. We may be tempted to 
place these remarks there, but we shall provisionally leave them here at this point in our 
reconstruction, as this has proved the correct procedure until now. 

The purpose of these passages when taken altogether is, however, not quite to make 
the point about boasting, though they also carry that message. Both of the statements of 
Latomus quoted above show that the thematic interest in these quotations is the ‘reward’ 
of eternal life. Thus we read there ‘God did not render to the just man his reward or life 
everlasting...’ and ‘Life everlasting is granted to the just...’ 124 Tyndale may thus be imag¬ 
ined at this point to have turned to the Final ‘reward’ of the just. This is made almost cer¬ 
tain when we Find that Latomus next says: ‘nor does it tend against the notion of desert 
that God’s love towards the predestinated and elect, by which he first loved us, is eter¬ 
nal.' 26 The argument of Tyndale is this: God does not give the just a final reward for their 
works: rather their Final lot has been assured by his love for them from the beginning. A 
passage from The Answer to More will enable us to see how Tyndale would have argued 
this point and in connection with Paul. The passage also sums up much of the teaching 
of our reconstructed second book with respect to the work of God in fallen men. 

Nay, God is ever fatherly-minded toward the elect members of his church. He 
loved them, ere the world began, in Christ (Eph. i). He loveth them while they 
be yet evil, and his enemies in their hearts, ere they be come unto the knowl¬ 
edge of his Son Christ, and ere his law be written in their hearts; as a father 
loveth his young son, while he is yet evil, and ere it know the father’s law to 
consent thereto. 

And after they be once actually of his church, and the law of God and faith 
in Christ written in their hearts, their hearts never sin any more though (as Paul 
saith, Rom vii) the flesh doth in them that the spirit would not. And when they 
sin of frailty, God ceaseth not to love them still; though he be angry, to put a 
cross of tribulations upon their backs, to purge them and to subdue the flesh 
unto the spirit or to all-to (altogether] break their consciences with threatening 
of the law, and to fear them with hell: as a father, when his son offendeth him, 
feareth him with the rod, but hateth him not. 

God did not hate Paul, when he persecuted, but had laid up mercy for him in 
store; though he was angry with him, to scourge him and to teach him better. 
Neither were those things laid on his back, which he afterward suffered to make 
satisfaction for his fore sins but only to serve his brethren and to keep the flesh 
under. Neither did God hate David when he had sinned, though he was angry 
with him. Neither did he after suffer to make satisfaction to God for his old sins. 
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but to keep his flesh under, and to keep him in meekness, and to be an ensam- 
ple for our learning. 127 


After Latomus’s full and scholarly presentation of the orthodox definition of merit which 
formed the climax of his refutation of Tyndale’s basic theme, he obviously felt suffi¬ 
ciently confident that his readers would now see the truth clearly and comprehensively 
for him to try a new controversial technique quite contrary to his previous practice - ver¬ 
batim quotation. After Latomus’s magisterial definition, verbatim quotation will display 
Tyndale’s absurdity ‘so that the reader may see’, even if Tyndale closes his eyes to it. 
(That Tyndale himself is not the intended reader could not be clearer.) Latomus quoted a 
passage and then, phrase by phrase, he worked through it. It is an impressive and detailed 
hatchet-job, and, most persuasive, for every phrase of the heretic is shown to be utterly 
misguided. We lay aside, however, Latomus’s attacks, to quote Tyndale’s conclusion to 
the first part of his second book verbatim and without interruption: 

Works are the last things that are required in the law, and they do not fulfill the 
law before God. In works we are always sinning, and our thoughts are unclean. 

The charity which would fulfill the Law is colder than ice among us; we live 
therefore by faith as long as we live in the flesh, and by faith we conquer the 
world, ‘for this is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith’ (I John 
5:4). Our faith is in God through Christ, because his charily by which he over¬ 
came all the temptations of the devil is counted to us. From faith then comes it 
that the promise is firm to the seed of them that believe that by the deeds of the 
law, there shall no flesh be justified in the sight of God.’ (Romans 3:2())' :M 

We have already seen that after an initial restatement of his two major theses, Tyndale 
addressed the subject of works prior to justification. He showed in answer to Latomus 
that there was no intrinsic difference between works before and after justification, and 
then explained how our good works were to be understood as God working in us (his 
instruments). How this is so, we now know him to have explained by describing man’s 
natural depravity (the pact with the devil) and the gift of salvation. We noted how seri¬ 
ously Tyndale took the duties (covenants) which come with the promises. This led him 
to expect great charity of the justified, and to see covetousness as the vice responsible for 
the corruption of the church. The passages which followed showed that eternal life is not 
a reward for good works but has been God’s gift to the elect from before the world began. 
The whole matter is summarized at the end of this first part of the second book in a typ¬ 
ically Tyndalian way (we recall the ‘Rehearsal’ at the end of The Obedience)'™ in the 
final quotation we have preserved verbatim. 

Tyndale’s Second Book and the Second Part 

Latomus’s third Confutation is something of a disappointment. It answers the second pan 
of Tyndale’s second book, in which he wrote on ‘virtually all the articles in which the 
Lutherans contradict the sound doctrine of the church’.'* 0 The articles are answered clear¬ 
ly and competently but there is virtually no interaction with Tyndale. One cannot help 
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feeling that all this is perhaps a little off-the-peg: but it serves Latomus’s purpose per¬ 
fectly. His purpose is to place a clear and authoritative statement of true doctrine in 
respect of the disputed articles before the reader. Latomus’s pretext is that Tyndale had 
asked his opinion on the points under dispute - and he is giving it. But, for our purpos¬ 
es of reconstruction, we have little more than the headings of the dispute. These are list¬ 
ed in the analysis of the second part of Tyndale’s second book, below. 131 

We know Tyndale’s views on these disputed articles, and so we may proceed briefly 
to indicate what Tyndale would have said under the various heads. Whilst it cannot be 
proven that the order of the articles is Tyndale’s, the prominent position of the keys 
argues for this, and the final article about the pope embraces the other disputed articles 
in a way we can easily imagine from his pen. Latomus however must be responsible for 
the positive wording of some of the headings (e.g. articles 5, 15 and 16). The articles 
develop the theological and ecclesiastical consequences of the two great Lutheran doc¬ 
trines upon which Tyndale had based his book; that a person is justified by faith alone, 
and that the justified does not earn merit by good works. Taken together, the articles con¬ 
stitute an assault upon the hierarchy of the church, the priesthood and the religious. They 
redefine the sacraments and deny purgatory and the cult of the saints. These articles 
should not therefore be seen as an appendix to the arguments of the first part of Tyndale’s 
second book, but rather their immediate practical challenge. 

Many of the articles will be familiar to readers of The Obedience. The Answer to More 
similarly provides useful explications of Tyndale’s doctrines in a controversial context, 
but nearly all Tyndale’s work might be laid under contribution on some point or other. 
We may be excused if we pass over the conflicting definitions of faith and charity (arti¬ 
cles 1 and 2). for we have discussed these extensively. Latomus gives us one of his rare 
clues in this book to Tyndale’s text, but it is merely to say that Tyndale held that faith 
necessarily or naturally produced charity and that he supported this by reference to 2 
Peter 15. 132 Similarly we have no need to delay over the keys, article 3. Latomus lets us 
know that Tyndale blamed the holy Fathers of the Church for being ‘blind and fleshly- 
minded’ for disagreeing with his interpretation in which he attributed: ‘...the power of 
opening and closing only to one who as a preacher declares to the sinner his just sentence 
of damnation and makes him run to seek grace, like Peter preaching on the day of 
Pentecost.’ 133 


We have met this before almost word for word. This is Tyndale’s favourite image for 
attacking the pope and the priesthood. Peter exercises his keys in preaching, not in any 
of those illegitimate ‘bindings and loosings’ to which the priests pretend. 

Let us now turn to the priesthood, article 4. Sir Thomas More rebuked Tyndale for set¬ 
ting down ‘senior’ instead of ‘priest’ as his translation of presbyteros in the New 
Testament. 134 Tyndale had by then fixed upon ‘elder’, but the enormity remained. 135 For 
the office of the New Testament presbyteros had nothing to do with the Church’s priest¬ 
hood. Tyndale denied (in the Answer to More) that the ‘oiling and the shaving’ had any 
part in the office." 6 He explains in The Obedience that the priest is an elder chosen by the 
congregation to preach and no mediator. The priesthood is not a sacrament. 131 ‘W.T. unto 
the Reader’ explains the term for English Bible readers: ‘...They be officers and servants 
of the word of God, unto which all men both low and high that will not rebel against 
Christ must obey as long as they preach and rule truly and no longer.’ 13 " 


That close, ‘and no longer’, is momentous. Latomus in addressing this last point 
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(making article 5) indicates that Tyndale justified withdrawal from obedience or subjec¬ 
tion to prelate, superior or bishop on the grounds that he was a bad man who did not live 
by the rule of God’s law. His text was 2 Thessalonians 3:6 ‘withdraw yourselves from 
every brother that walketh inordinately’. 1 * Latomus continues: ‘you are wrong in saying 
that if a bishop be not blameless but drunken or a brawler or immoral, either he is not a 
bishop, or that he is not to be obeyed when his teaching or commands are not good. M4 ° It 
is because Tyndale sees the elder as both a servant and an appointee of the household that 
he allows the household to dissent from him. Latomus believes that a consecrated priest 
is a servant of God, who has set him up over his fellow servants and by whom alone he 
will be judged. 

The priesthood is still in view when we turn to article 6, where Latomus devotes con¬ 
siderable space to restating the true doctrine with respect to vows, and also oaths in arti¬ 
cle 7. The discussion deals with vows of matrimony and continence and makes fairly 
obvious the issue. Tyndale had attacked the celibacy of the clergy and religious, which 
was confirmed with a vow. Martin Luther had married a nun: this was a notorious and 
emblematic case of broken vows. No one who has read More’s Confutation ofTyndale's 
Answer, or even just dipped into it, can be unaware of the overpowering presence of this 
issue. 141 The issue however is not merely personal or biographical. A passage from The 
Exposition on I John shows how the criticism of vows of celibacy arises directly from 
central doctrine: ‘...out of the false presumption of works sprang the wicked vows of reli¬ 
gion which they vow to make satisfaction for sin and to be higher in heaven instead of 
the life of penance Christ taught us in the gospel, to tame the flesh, and to crucify the 
members withal...’ 143 


This may be followed by Tyndale’s succinct statement of his position in The Answer 
to More : ‘Lawful vows are to be kept, until necessity break them. But unlawful vows are 
to be broken immediately.’ 143 But no reader of Tyndale can believe that his animus against 
the Church was merely a doctrinal deduction. He thought that the Church which he saw 
was corrupt. It despised matrimony and vowed celibacy but whored, it vowed poverty but 
indulged in covetousness, and it vowed obedience only so that it might be disobedient 
to all the laws of God and man ( Exposition of 1 John).'** What Tyndale says about vows 
comes from doctrine but also from experience. 

Neither Latomus nor Tyndale is prepared to interpret Christ’s words in Matthew 5:32 
as a prohibition of all oaths - particularly in a judicial context. 14 ' What Tyndale found for¬ 
bidden there was swearing between neighbour and neighbour and in all private business 
and daily communication. In The Exposition of Matthew, on 5:33-7, he explained that 
‘one must not sware to do wrong, and certainly one is bound only to break such oaths.’ 
‘For customable swearing, though we lied not, doth rob the name of God of his due rev¬ 
erence and fear’. Although judicial oaths are necessary on occasion, Tyndale deprecates 
in The Obedience judges who ‘break up the consciences of men after the example of 
Anti-christ’s disciples and compel them to forswear themselves by the almighty God and 
by the holy gospel of his merciful promises, or to testify against themselves...’ 141 Such 
was Caiaphas’s way. It was also the way some reformers had been handled. 

Fasting (article 8) was part of the rhythm of pre-Reformation life. Adults were 


required to fast for about seventy days in the year, the bulk of these in Lent. The Lutheran 
Gospel compelled a reappraisal of this customary religious practice. Tyndale wrote in 
The Exposition of Matthew: ‘The true use of fasting...is to tame the flesh unto the spirit 
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that the soul may attend to the word of God and pray through faith.’ Fasting is not a work 
which earns merit. Like almsgiving and prayer, there are no rules about when to do it, but 
the justified will control their desires through diet. 1 " Nor is it accidental that this passage 
in The Exposition links inseparably prayer, almsgiving and fasting as necessary symp¬ 
toms of a lively faith. Latomus’s article 13, ‘On the Justification of the Impious’, 
describes how the orthodox convert makes use of these three to ‘obtain the Grace of God 
more easily'. 1 " Such a view is of course impossible for Tyndale, and his remarks about 
fasting give a pointedly different account of the matter. 

In August 1534 George Joye assisted in the printing of a pirated version of Tyndale’s 
New Testament. It contained unauthorized alterations, one of which drew forth an imme¬ 
diate intervention from Tyndale himself which we now read as ‘William Tyndale, Yet 
Once More to the Christian Reader’. Joye had in places removed the word ‘resurrection’ 
and substituted ‘life after this life’. He had turned a false gloss into Tyndale’s biblical text 
and polluted the source. While the word ‘resurrection’ remained in its proper places in 
the text the doctrine was clear: 

I believe according to the open and manifest scriptures and catholic faith, that 
Christ is risen again in the flesh which he received of his mother the blessed vir¬ 
gin Mary, and body wherein he died. And that we shall all both good and bad 
rise both flesh and body, and appear together before the judgment seat of Christ, 
to receive every man according to his deeds. And that the bodies of all that 
believe and continue in the true faith of Christ, shall be endued with like immor¬ 
tality and glory as is the body of Christ. 150 

But if the biblical text was perverted by false translation at any point, then people might 
be misled, and there could be no way to correct false doctrine. 

Beyond this certain article of faith, Tyndale was agnostic. He was uncertain over the 
whereabouts of departed souls who await the resurrection, though he was not persuaded 
they were already in glory. But no matter: the doctrine was clear, provided only the text 
was allowed to stand. 

The doctrine may have been clear, but it was not the teaching of the Church. ‘The hea¬ 
then philosophers denying (the resurrection) did put that souls did ever live.’ By this 
blend of paganism and Christianity the pope had put the souls of the departed in heaven, 
hell and purgatory, thus ‘destroying] the arguments wherewith Christ and Paul prove the 
resurrection’ (The Answer to More ). 151 The consequences of this reasoning were enor¬ 
mous: the pope’s poetry’ (that is, fiction) of purgatory was emptied, and the cult of the 
saints and their powers of intercession rendered groundless. This was to strike deep into 
the heart of the Church’s religious life; it recast all notions of the relations between the 
living and the dead; it rendered otiose masses for the dead and the social configurations 
within the parish which promoted them; it touched the wealth, power and very function 
of the church. Changing notions of the world to come imperilled the very fabric of this 
world. Purgatory became that daily struggle by which in this world we attempt to tame 
the flesh. 152 The saints became examples that we should ‘submit ourselves to be scholars 
of the same school’ (The Answer to More ).'” And once again the revolution proceeds 
from the two basic doctrinal assertions of the first and second books of the ‘the Key’. As 
Tyndale wrote in The Obedience: ‘We pray God to save us through the merits of deserv- 
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ings of the saints (which saints yet were not saved by their own deservings them¬ 
selves)’. 154 

That is, if no merit attaches to the works of the justified, the saints can have none with 
which to help us. Latomus quoted Augustine at Tyndale in protest at his denial of the 
saints’ merits and the assistance of their prayers. On the other hand Tyndale too could 
muster authorities and we find him doing so on the related issue of the images of the 
saints (article 11) in The Answer to More , where he asserts the veneration of images was 
not allowed in the early church and that they should be removed from churches. The 
temptation they present to a false faith is almost irresistible, as we may learn from the 
Old Testament narratives: they do not remain memorials or signs but become ‘believed 
in’, that is idols. 1 ” 

Tyndale’s account of the sacraments (articles 14 and 15) is similar. Sacraments are 
signs which contain the spiritual promises of God in Christ; that is to say, they preach the 
word of God to us to save us. This is, of course, essentially the same account as that 
Tyndale gave of the priesthood, as well as of what might be a theoretically acceptable 
image, did not charity prevent us putting temptation in people’s way. The only sacra¬ 
ments which survive this criterion are those of the body and blood of Christ and baptism. 
In respect of Tyndale’s precise sacramental theology, it is helpful to recall Tyndale’s 
advice by letter to John Frith in the Tower not to let the physical issues which threatened 
to split the reformers cloud what was really important - the apprehension of the Gospel 
from the sign.' 56 Tyndale, however, did write more extensively on the sacraments but per¬ 
haps thought publication untimely. ‘The Supper of the Lord’ was apparently found 
amongst his papers and not printed until after his death: it shows affinities with Frith and 
enraged More. Tyndale is no longer considered the author.' 57 Similarly, A brief declara¬ 
tion of the sacraments was also found among his papers, and not printed in London until 
1548. There he considered the sacraments as among the ‘things indifferent’, which may 
be held or rejected without danger of damnation, the inner faith being what makes the 
sacrament of the altar a rich experience - again a view which More furiously denied. 

Tyndale discussed the other sacraments in The Obedience : they are the impositions of 
hypocrites who believe in salvation by holy works, and are driven by covetousness. They 
are examples of the ‘false bindings and loosings’ 15 * of those who have locked up the king 
dom of heaven and hidden the key, and may we not imagine that material very similar to 
the polemical passages we have examined in the extant works appeared in this last book? 

It is at this stage unnecessary to address article 16 on the authority of the Roman pon¬ 
tiff. There is adequate evidence of Tyndale’s view in what has gone before. How Tyndale 
went on to conclude the third book is entirely conjectural, but it may not be too fanciful 
to imagine a return to Matthew 16 and the keys. The beginning of Latomus’s third 
Confutation mentions Tyndale’s resentment of those who kept him prisoner and treated 
him like a malefactor, but the text allows for this to be a deduction of Latomus as much 
as a final complaint of Tyndale. Perhaps we shall imagine some storm about the rock, 
such as we met earlier in The Obedience. 

However uncertain Tyndale’s last lines are, the bulk of his last book lies clear before 
us. We have retrieved the structure of his text, the biblical quotations he took for support, 
and the allegories he ‘borrowed’. More importantly we may claim that the theological 
arguments of his work are quite revealed, that they are complete, and that they are 
undoubtedly Tyndale’s. Four hundred and sixty years after the daughter of the prison- 
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keeper at Vilvorde took this document into her hand as a memorial of that ‘homo doctus, 
pius ct bonus' (as Tyndale’s accuser Dufief admitted), who none the less spoke to ordi¬ 
nary people by the beautiful simplicity of his language, his saintly life and the Word that 
was in him. we have now for the first time read some of the lost book again. Would that 
we might submit ourselves to be scholars of the same school as he. 


Summaries 

The three tables that follow allow an overview of what has been reconstructed of 

Tyndale’s assertions in his two books. 

1. Tyndale's first book. 

A. The key is faith alone without respect of works. 

The Key itself 

Veil 2 Corinthians 3 

2 Timothy 3 (persecution) 

Key Luke 11:52 

Galatians 3:24 (Law) 

Romans 1:17 (faith) 

Romans 3:19-25 (Law and faith) 

2 Corinthians 3 (Law and faith) 

Galatians 2 (Law and faith) 

Hebrews 3 and 4 
Matthew 5:12 (persecution) 

(all given freely) 

Works before and after justification are to be distinguished accord¬ 
ing to Latomus, who quotes Matthew 20:8 and 25:14; see 2C 

B. By subsequent works nothing is gained for a person justified by faith. 

Works like fruit of tree 
Matthew 7 & 12 
Genesis 17 and 22 
Romans 4 and James 2 

C. God does not need our works. 

Romans 8:30-32 (all given freely) 

Doctor and patient 
Prayer formulae 

Luke 17:10 (unprofitable servants) 

God’s distributive justice confined to treatment of wicked 
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God not our debtor (Romans 11:35; Isaiah 40:15) 
Works useful, however, to our neighbours 


2. The first part ofTyndale’s second book 

A. The Two Fundamental Principles 

Faith is the key to saving understanding, and no merit attaches to 
the works of the justified 

B. The Conversion of Paul 

No merit attaches to his works before conversion and no merit 
attached to his works after conversion (1 Corinthians 15 and 2 
Corinthians 12 - Paul’s ‘boasting’) 

C. The Parable of the Contracted and Uncontracted Labourers 

A reply to Latomus’s distinction in this first Confutation between 
works before and after justification 

D. The Good Works of the Justified are essentially God working in us 

Instrumentality 

E. The Covenants of God 

Promise and obligation 
The pact with the devil 
The nature of sin 

Children of God and children of the devil 

Charity and concupiscence 

The concupiscence of ‘holy men’ 

F. The ‘Reward’ of Eternal Life and Predestination 

Links with ‘boasting’ in B for structural closure 
Romans 4:4; 11:6; Ephesians 2:8-9 

G. Final Rehearsal preserved verbatim 


3. The Disputed articles for the second part ofTyndale’s second book 

(The order of the articles may be Tyndale’s, especially given the prominent place of the 
keys. The wording of some articles is obviously due to Latomus.) 

1. On faith 

2. On charity 

3. On the keys 

4. On bishops, priests and deacons 
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5. On obedience even to a bad prelate 

6. On vows 

7. On oaths 

8. On fasting 

9. On the saints reigning with Christ 
10 On the relics of the saints 

11. On the images of Christ and the saints 
12 On purgatory and prayers for the dead 

13. On the justification of the impious 

14. On the sacraments 

15. On the efficacy of the sacraments and that he who worthily recieves them receives 
Grace 

16. On the authority and prelature of the Roman pontiff over the Church and over any 
member of it 
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Book Review 


* 


Peter Auksi, Christian Plain Style: The Evolution of a Spiritual Ideal. 
Montreal & Kingston: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1995, $49.95. 

ISBN 0-773-51220-9. 

‘In the beginning was the Word’: but how does God speak? Oracularly, as at Delphi? 
Figuratively, as in the Book of Revelation? Threateningly, as through some Hebrew 
prophet? Or simply and plainly, as in the sayings, and particularly the parables, of Christ? 
There appears to be, as Peter Auksi puts it, ‘an aura of moral virtue’ as well as religious 
reasons for settling for the clarity of the latter. More pressing, however, is the question 
how one passes on the Word in sermon, exhortation, homily or lesson. Why do we feel 
that it is best to be plain and simple, and as Chaucer’s Franklin bluffly put it, avoid all 
Ciceronian ‘colours of rhetoric’ and use only ‘such colours as growen in the mede...’? 
George Herbert in two short poems (strikingly entitled ‘Jordan’, thus recognizing the 
firm divide of the alternatives) said, ‘Shepherds are honest people, let them sing...Who 
plainly say, My God, my King’; and ‘There is in love a sweetness ready penn’d/Copy out 
only that, and save expense.’ 

Those poems have recently been much discussed in the context of English seven¬ 
teenth-century ‘Plain Style’. More recently, work has been done, like that of Brian 
Vickers, on the Greek and Roman rhetoricians as influences on literature in English. 
James Murphy has surveyed medieval and early modern rhetoric. We have seen in the 
second half of this century the revival of attempts to analyse, rather than simply register, 
the very complex rhetorical influence of the Bible. Northrop Frye’s The Great Code: The 
Bible and Literature (1982) comes to mind. Further, Hebrew scholars like Robert Alter, 
and critics of the New Testament like Frank Kermode, have begun to shed light on the 
way the rhetorics of the originals are transmitted and received, in the light of the latest 
critical theories. 

The sayings and parables of Jesus, however, are often spiritually more subtle than the 
label ‘plain and simple’ would suggest. A sermon or homily addressing them needs to be 
able to catch some elusive senses, even if not ‘at two removes’, as Herbert has it. Can a 
simply ‘plain’ style work? Are not some more complex literary devices in order? After 
all, God’s creation is itself marvellously complex, as we go on and on discovering. Can 
Scripture itself, in all its variety, illuminate the problem? 

What we have not had, until now, is a book surveying the whole field of the uneasy 
relationship of Christianity and rhetoric, a maniage that began in Scripture, developed in 
the early Fathers, grew through the medieval richness to its height at the Renaissance and 
then suddenly declined at the end of the seventeenth century. Peter Auksi has supplied 
that book. He is learned, wise and lucid. He analyses a most formidable battery of pri¬ 
mary sources from classical, biblical, patristic, medieval and Renaissance times, report¬ 
ing easily on Latin and Greek texts, comfortably (and comfortingly) at home in the myr¬ 
iad technicalities of rhetoric. His survey has outstanding value in that only when he has 
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surveyed each field can he convincingly demonstrate the historical impulse of the west¬ 
ern Church to simplify the arts that it had taken over. 

The plain style, he notes, ultimately derives from the presence in the Bible ‘of two 
polarities: divine simplicity and human simplicity’. Matters, of course, are never quite so 
simple, and what that statement means sets Auksi first of all digging at the roots of sec¬ 
ular classical philosophy, particularly the major Greek rhetorical traditions, of Aristotle, 
Isocrates and Dvonisius of Halicarnassus. 


1 have always been intrigued by the fact that William Tyndale, appalled to find that 
theology in the Oxford of his day was founded on study of Aristotle and not Scripture, 
worked, alongside his study of Erasmus’s Greek New Testament, on translating into 
English an oration of Isocrates (a translation since lost). This was partly a demonstration 
of his competence in Greek, which must have been high as Isocrates is far from easy. But 
it must also have shown that he knew and could work with the highest forms of classi¬ 
cal Greek rhetoric, with effects on all his work that we have so far hardly begun to under¬ 
stand. particularly in his aims towards rhetorical simplicity. 

Peter Auksi cannot write a dull sentence. On the first page is a fascinating account of 
the etymology of simple’ through the Latin simplex and cognates that mean, surpris¬ 
ingly. folding. When Auksi in the third chapter leaves the classical world for the bibli¬ 
cal. he notes: As a guide to any mode of artistic practice, the Bible is not a promising 
text.' He has already, however, given us the best short account that I have come across 
of the pioneering work of the German scholars Norden, Curtius and Auerbach, so that 
we know that the unique power of the styles of the Bible will be comprehensively pre¬ 
sented. (Auksi s account of Auerbach on humilis is exceptionally useful.) This chapter 
is. moreover, much more interestingly wrestling with the problems of artistic creativity 
inside, and in the light of, Scripture - when does creativity lead to idolatry? How does 
Paul s combination of humility and artlessness work? 

There follows a superb chapter on Augustine and Paul: the unchronological order is 
a little troubling at first, until one grasps that Auksi wants the dozen pages on the rhetoric 
of Paul, as fine an account as one could wish for, to be, very properly, the springboard 
of the second half of the book. As a student of the Reformation, I shall come back again 
and again to those pages; for, rightly referring to John Coolidge’s 1970 Pauline 
Renaissance, Auksi understands that the immense power of the Reformation across 
Europe came from the rediscovery of Paul - and not only the doctrine of justification by 
faith: Paul’s antitheses (particularly of flesh and spirit), his driving rhythms, rich to the 
point of carelessness with rhetorical schemes and tropes, his rapid-fire parataxis, his 
building of climaxes, all generate, most strangely, a plain and simple presence - Auksi 
later remarks, of Christianity, ‘the early medium of communication was the warmly per¬ 
sonal epistle’. 

A solid and compelling chapter on ‘The Church Fathers and Christian Style’ leads to 
their rich and confused heritage, a territory where clarity must be the only guide, 
Medieval Rhetoric’. This long and detailed study of precisely what it means for a 
homiletic manual, for example, to depend not on Cicero but ‘the Holy Ghost and...art¬ 
less speakers such as Christ and Paul’ includes pages on Wyclif. 

Analysis of Luther, Calvin and Zwingli follows, compellingly. So clear is this chap¬ 
ter. that one can only look forward with impatience to Auksi on Tyndale - who gets no 
mention in the Index, and is only in eight words in an endnote. The omission of Tyndale 
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is both surprising and serious, for the next two chapters, on ‘Renaissance Plainness’ and 
‘Spiritual Rhetoric and the English Reformation’ would have both different and better 
foundations were he present. Though he did not write a manual of rhetoric, Tyndale gave 
us more than enough to go on: and his influence on the manner of English Christian 
prose, and verse, is vast. Tyndale attacked ‘poetry’, by which he meant not high imagi¬ 
native verse but the meretricious adornment of truth, and the use of decoration as cos¬ 
metic disguise of untruth. Erasmus is present here in the discussion of the flight from 
Cicero, as are many writers, some much less known. 

Yet to discuss ‘Spiritual Rhetoric and the English Reformation’ without analysing the 
effects of the English Bible does look unbalanced. It is as if Auksi is suddenly blind to a 
colour of the spectrum - as, for example, he can mention Reuchlin and Melanchthon 
without noting their colossal impact on the study in Europe of Hebrew and Greek respec¬ 
tively, and the following transformation of understanding of Scripture, leading to semi¬ 
nal translations into vernaculars across the continent. Auksi is as always fresh and inter¬ 
esting - a mention of how the establishment of scientific English prose under the Royal 
Society at the Restoration was influenced by Paul’s rhetoric through John Wilkins could 
itself be a major study - but my only caveat about this splendid book is that what could 
have been a grand climax, analysing the impact of the Bible in English, is not there. He 
could argue, and no doubt will, that his subject was rhetoric and homiletics: yet he can 
quote Northrop Frye, ‘the simplicity of the Bible is the simplicity of majesty, not of 
equality...its simplicity expresses the voice of authority’, without apparently seeing the 
implications, just as Frye used the Authorized Version and seemed unaware of Tyndale. 
At a time when historians are being dragged (by Christopher Hill and others) into recog¬ 
nition that the most significant thing in sixteenth and - especially - seventeenth-century 
England was not economics, nor the philosophy of monarchy, nor even rising populism, 
though all had their place, but the English Bible, particularly the Geneva Bible and its 
notes, it is a pity that the one book that everyone read, the avatar of Christian Plain Style, 
properly treated, or even mentioned. Such a concentration would also have led him to the 
more significant Dissenters, rather than his slightly odd conclusion with Methodists and 
Quakers. 

On three occasions that I noted, Auksi’s attention - or that of his editor - slipped. The 
phrase ‘the church triumphant’ does not mean what he thinks it does: the word kerygma 
is somewhat older than Frye’s use of it; and the story of the woman with the alabaster 
box in the Gospels is misunderstood. 

These are very minor quibbles indeed for a very significant work. A common human¬ 
ist name for an essential book (famously used by Erasmus) was Enchiridion, which 
means both ‘handbook’ and ‘dagger’, that is, something that can be grasped instantly and 
used at a vital moment. Peter Auksi deserves our congratulations and thanks for having 
read all the difficult books so well, written so refreshingly, and given us the Enchiridion 
of Christian Plain Style. My copy will sit close to my hand for many years to come. 

David Daniell 
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Appendix I 

David Norton 

A table of words used by Tyndale in the Old Testament but not found in the 

Authorized Version, correlated with other major versions 


This is a list of words and some short phrases in Tyndale’s Old Testament translations 
which are arguably not to be found in the A.V. (‘commoned’ and ‘unshoed’ are examples 
of words whose inclusion is debatable). The additional material shows what four major 
subsequent translations (Coverdale’s of 1535, the Geneva Bible, the Bishops’ Bible and 
the A.V.) did with the given example. Where the A.V. agrees with the Geneva Bible of 
1599 rather than with 1560, that is noted. The Wycliffite versions are noted only where 
they have the same reading as Tyndale. In addition, some words have been checked 
against the Great Bible. The most significant omission is a full correlation with the Great 
Bible and with the Douai Old Testament. The attentive reader will notice a few other 
minor omissions, indicated either by a blank entry or by modem spelling. 

Except with the A.V., where a check against the whole of the Old and New Testaments 
(though not the Apocrypha) is easily made, there is always the possibility that Tyndale’s 
word is used elsewhere. This is particularly true with the Wycliffite versions, where sev¬ 
eral of Tyndale's words such as ‘neverthelater’ and ‘plague’ can be found in other vers¬ 
es. If all the words on this list were fully correlated with, particularly, the Wycliffite ver¬ 
sions (a task that electronic editions will make possible), a somewhat different picture 
would emerge, including a number of instances where the A.V. alone among these ver¬ 
sions reproduces a Wycliffite turn of language. 

Headwords are given in modem spelling. An asterisk indicates obsolete or archaic. 
With some exceptions, only the first occurrence of a word is cited. In the notes (column 
2). the currency of the word is noted from the OED, and further details are given where 
the OED's evidence is revealing or inadequate (inclusion of ‘ OED ’ before the lexico¬ 
graphical information usually indicates that the OED's evidence needs revision in the 
light of the example). Occasionally Strong’s account of the Hebrew word in question has 
been added. 

Where more than one version gives the same reading, the spelling is taken from the 
earliest version. Since this involved a change of policy late in the work, it is one possi¬ 
ble source of error among many where this kind of correlation is concerned. 

Wuhin the text, the Bishops’ Bible occasionally indicates additions through the use of 
square brackets and smaller type (see, e.g., ‘a-mocking’). Such additions should not be 
confused with my annotations, which are also given in square brackets, but in normal 
type. The Bishops’ Bible’s presentation of marginal notes is inconsistent and so has not 
been followed. 
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A- 


A-besieging 


A-cumbered 


A-drinking 


A-mocking 


A-departing 


A-seen 


A-roving 


Notes 


I Tyndale 

Coverdale 

Geneva 

Bishops' 


AV 


prefix, e.g. 2 Chr. 2: 18: to set the people a worke (T.: a worcke); 2 


Chr. 16: 6: wherewith Baasha was a building (modern editions omit; T.: a buildinge). T. uses such forms 
more frequently, including the following (some combinations which may be regarded as individual words 


are listed separatel 


2 Kgs 24: 11 
Ppl 


1 Sam. 13: 6 
Ppl. Cf. 
’encumbered’ 


1 Kgs 20: 16 
Ppl 




Gen. 21: 9 
Ppl. Gt = 


Gen. 35: 18 


T 


Ppl 


Gen.: 41:31 
Ppl 


1 Sam. 27: 10 
Ppl 



Deut. 20: 3 
Ppl. A. 900- c 


were yet a 
besegynge 


were 

accombred 


layed sege 


did besiege 


was come 
therto 


in distress 



he dranke and 
was dronken 


a mockynge 


he was a 
mocker 


did drinke til 
he was 
dronken 


mocking 


was a 


departinge 


was departynge was about to 

yelde vp the 


asene 


perceaued 


oste 


be knowe 


haue ye not 


whither fel ye 


bene a rouynge in to daye? 
this dave? 


amased nor a 
dreade of them 


afrayed, ner a 
drede 


where haue ye 
bene a rouing 
this day? 


= T 


1399. T. uses 'afeared', a-good’ and ’a-dread’ in quick succession 


G 


in a distresse 


G 


[to be] a 
mocker 


= T 


G 


G 


T 


G 


distressed 


drinking 
himself drunk 


G 


was in 
departi ng 


G 


whither have 
ye made a road 
this day? 


doe not 
tremble, 

neither be ye 
terrified 










A-gocxl 


A-low 


A-nights 


Abashed 


Tvndalc 


Notes 


Dcut. 19: 18 enquyreago< 

Adv. OED __ 

first citation T., Jonah, 1536; -1671 


Coverdale 


enquyrc a gcK)d make diligent 


• • • 


Exod. 28: 27 


Exod. 38: 4 
Adi. C. 1260-1867 


2 Sam. 17: 8 
Adv. A. 1250-1838 


Gen. 45: 3 
Adj. 1340 etc 


alowe 


a-low beneath 


lye a nyghtes 
among the 

come people 


abasshed 


beneath 


vnder vp 


be negligCt 
with the 
eople 


= T 




Abrech 


Gen. 41: 43 
N. Not in OED 


Abrech 
'A table...’: 
tender father, 
or, as some 


that men 
should bowe 
their knees 
vnto him 


will, bowe the knee (Mombert, 

p. 153) 


Abstainer 


Achat 


Active 


Judg. 13: 7 
N. OED first 


an abstayner to a Nazaree of 


God 


God 


citation C., 1535, Amos 2: 12; -1879. Gt 


T 


Exod. 39: 12 
N. 1230-1855 


Exod. 18: 25 
Adi. 1340 etc. 


Achat 


T 


actyue men 


honest men 


Geneva 

Bishops’ 

1 AV 

= C 

= c: 

= C 


= C 

= c 


beneth 

1 

= T 

= G 

lodge with the 

= G 

= G 

people 

I 

i 

i 

« 



astonished 


T 



troubled; 
marg.: Or, 


= T; marg.: In 
signe of 
honour: which 
worde some 

expound, 
tender father, 
or father of the 
King, or knele 
downe 


tender father; 
marg.: This 

word Abrech 
semeth rather 

to be an Egyptian word then an 
Hebrue: it is as much also in 

Hebrue, as bowe ^ knee 


bow the knee; 
marg.: Or, 
Tender father: 
Heb. Abrech 


a Nazarite to 

= T 

= G 

God 



n 

= T 

= T 

agate 

men of 

= T 

1 able men 1 


courage 











Adjuration 


Afeard 


Afire 


Afterbirth 


After- 

gathering 


Agreed 


Almery 


Notes 


Judg. 21: 18 


2 Chr. 6: 22 


Tyndale 


had made an 
adiuracion 
sayin 


adiuracion 


Coverdale 


haue swome 
and sayde 


Geneva 


had swome, 
saying 


Bishops' 


= G 


oath 


N. OED : 1611-1858 (earlier in connection with exorcism 


Deut. 18: 22 


aferde 


afraid 


C 


C 


Adi. OED\ rare in literature after 1700 but survives in 



ular speech. Ancient 


1 Kgs 16: 18 
Adj. 1205 etc. 


Deut. 28: 57 
N. OED. 1587 etc 


set the kinges 
house a fyre 
vpon hym 
selfe 


afterbyrthe 


& brent it 


e 


with y kinges 

house 


daughters 


burnt him 
selfe and the 
kings house 
with fire 


= T 


Lev.: 23: 22 
N. OED only 


aftergatheringe ner gather vp 


T 


all 


citation C., 1535, Jude. 8: 2. Gt 


T 



2 Sam. 24: 25 
Ppl. OED 2, a. 
1500-1642 


Exod. 28: 39 
N. 1100- 

1846 


Josh. 15: 18 
V. 1205 etc. Gt 
T 


the Lorde was 
agreed with the 
lande 


albe of bysse 
'A Table...': a 


mercifull vnto 


appeased 

toward 


albe also of 

whvte svlke 


fine linen coat 


longe garment of white lynen (Mombert, 


she alyghted of fell down 
her asse 



alme 



basket 


C 


cupboard). 1393-1868 


G 


T 


T 


intreated for 


AV 


have sworn, 
saying 



C 


burnt the kings 
house ouer 
him with fire 


yong one; 
marg.: Hebr. 
er-birth 


at 


gleaning 


B 


coate of white 
svlke 


coat of fine 
linnen 




T 


G 


C 


C 





Ancestries 


Angering 


Apaid 


Appointment 


Arb 


Arm 


Arses 


Ashpans 


Notes 


2 Kgs 19: 12 
N. 1330-1825 


1 Kgs 15: 30 
N. 1393-1692 


Tyndale 


aunsetries 


Coverdale 


father 


Geneva 


fathers 


Bishops' 


aunccstours 


A V 


= Ci 


hys angeryng 
wherwyth he 


prouokynge 

displeased 


prouocation . 
Drouoked 


prouocation 


G 


an 


ancred the Lorde God 


l Sam. 15: 11 
Adi. OED : 


Samuel was 
euell aoaide 


was Samuel 


an 


e 


Samu6l was 
moued 


T 


it grieued 
Samuel 


satisfied, contented, pleased. 1297-1867. Gt = T 


Exod. 8: 12 


ap<5 


for 


cOcerning the 


N. In general senses oyntment 


c. 1440 etc ...OED 


froeees 


oyntment ouer frogges 
the frogges 


as touching 
the frogges 


because of the 
frogs 


does not get this sense exactly; nearest is 6, which includes decree, but the examples do not read 
relevantly. Hebrew not helpful. Sense seems to be: imposition (of a plague of). T. often uses 
appointment for covenant, e.g. Exod. 24: 7. 


Lev. 11: 22 


arbe 


T 


as ho 


T 


locust 


N. 


OED 


arbeh, ar-beh'; from Heb 7235; a locust (from 


rasshopper 


Judg. 9: 48 
N. OED: 


an arme of a 
tree 


a braunch of a 
tre 


boughes of 


G 


trees 


a bough from 
the trees 


1398-1863. First cited in relation to a tree, 1579. T. uses 'bough' in the next verse 


1 Sam. 6: 4 
N. C. 1000 etc 


Exod. 27: 3 
N. OED first 
citation 1568 Bible, 
1 Kes 7: 50 


fyue golden 
arsses wyth 
Emerodes 


asshepannes 


fiue hynder 


fiue golden 


G 


G 


partes of golde emerods 


T 


ashpannes for 
his asshes 


G 


pannes to 
receiue his 
ashes 
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Baals 


Back 


Betime 


Betokeneth 


Be wept 


Bidden 


Black Moors 


Blood 


Blood venger 


Blowers 


Bode 


Notes 


2 Chr. 17: 3 


Tyndale 


Baals 


Coverdale 


Baalim 


Geneva 


= C 


I Bishops' 

AV 


= C 


N. OED does not record this plural, nor give any plural examples. By giving the English plural, T 


an English word 


Lev. 11:18 


backe 


T 


1300-1607. OED treats as form of 'bat', which 


began to replace 'back' c. 1575 


Judg. 21:4 


be tvme 


earl 


Gen. 41: 32 


betokeneth 


signifieth 


V. 1486 to late 19th c. in this sense 


Gen. 50: 3 


bewepte 


be wav led 


V. C. 1000-1876. W 2 


Num. 35: 28 

V. Ancient 


2 Kgs 19: 9 
N. 1390 etc. OED: 


- T 


bidden 


T 


kyng of 5 
blacke Mores 


kynge of the 
Morians 


form of ’blackamoor’, first cited 1547. Gt 


T 



1 Kgs 1: 42 


2 Sam. 13: 28 


a lustve blovde a valiant man 


play the lusty 


play the men 


N. OED: 1562-1882 bloods 


Num 35: 27 
N. Not in OED 


1 Chr. 15: 24 
N. Ancient 


1 Chr. 20: 1 
V. C. 893-1868 


bloudvenger 


blowers wyth 
tromDettes 


auenger of 
bloude 


blewe the 
trompettes 


Dauid boade at abode at 


redshake; 


T 


swan 


marg.: Or, porphyrie [but uses 'backe' in v. 19] 


T 


Adv. A. 1300-a. 1632. AV uses’betimes'elsewhere. Gt 


T, Gt 2; by tyme 


C 


mourned for 


remained 


T 


King of 
Ethiopia 


T 


a worthy man 


= C 


C 


reuenger of 
blood 


did blowe with 
trumpets 


taryed at 


G 


G 


G 


C 



= B; marg. 
Heb. wept 


= G 


G 



= C 


be valiant; 
marg.: Heb 
sonnes of 
valour 


= G 


did blow with 
the trumpets 


= G 
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Bold 


Bonfire 


Bordered 


Bordering 


Bounteous¬ 

ness 


Braided 


Brain-pan 


Brains 


Brakes 


Notes 


Deut. 1: 38 
V. C. 1205-1605 


2 Chr. 21: 19 


Tyndale 


bolde him 
therfore 


bonefvre 


Coverdalc 


corage him 


burnin 


Geneva 

Bishops' 

I A V I 

incourage him 

encourage him 
therfore 

= G 

= C 

= C 

_= C_ 


N. OED. 1552-1658. I.e. fire to burn corpses 


2 Sam. 1: 24 
V. C. 1400-a. 1813 


Josh. 16: 9 
Adi. 1530 etc. 


1 Chr. 17: 19 
N. C. 1440-1852 


1 Kgs 7: 17 
Adi. Ancient 


Judg. 9: 53 
N. C. 1400-1872 


2 Kgs 8: 12 
N. OED's first 
example for this 
hrase 1607. Gt 


1 Chr. 20: 3 


bordered youre 
rayment with 
omamentes of 
goulde; marg.: 


decked you 


hanged 


with Iewels of ornaments of 
golde on youre golde vpon 


armentes 


our apparel 


That is, decked you wyth golden omamCtes 


bordering 

cities 


bounteous- 

nesse 


borders, cities 


separate cities 


great things 


magnificence 


garlandes of 


wrythen ropes 


bravded worcke like chevnes 


all to brake 
hys brayne 
anne 


dasshe out the 
braynes of 
their suckyng 
T chyldren 


brakes 


brake his 
braine pan 


grates like 
networke 


= C 


kyll their 


dashe their 


yonge children infants 


betels of vron 


axes 


N. C. 1450-1869. OED\ toothed instrument for braking flax or hemp 


G 


G 


B 


n et worke 


T 


T 


other sharpe 


put on 

ornaments of 
golde vpon 
vour aooarell 


G 


C; marg.: 



Heb. 


reatnesses 


nets of checker 
worke 


all to brake his 
scull 


dash their 

children 


G 


instrumentes; marg.: Axes 
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Breastlap 


Brede 


Bristles 


Biodered 


Broke 


Brunt 


Bruterer 


Notes 


Exod. 25: 7 


Tyndale 


brestlappe 


Coverdale 


= T 



brest plate 


G 


G 


N. T.: 'brestlappe or brestflappe, is soche a flappe as thou seist on the brest of a cope’ (Mombert, p. 


169); this is OED 's only citation 


Gen. 35: 16 
N. A. 1000. 

Daniell glosses: 
breadth, width 


a field brede 


a felde brode 


2 Kgs 19: 27 
N. OED first cites 
this phrase 1533 


Lev. 8: 7 
Adj. 1450 


how thou 
settest vp thy 
bristelles 
agaynst me 


broderd girdel 


thou ragest 
agaynst me 


ouerbody cote 


etc. OED treats as form of 'broidered'. Gt = T 


Lev. 24: 20 
N. OED only 


broke for 
broke 


T 


citation for a breach of the law; a crime, 1481 


2 Sam. 17: 9 
N. Whole phrase: 
1447-1693. Gt = T 


Deut. 18: 10 
N. OED cites 


ouerthrowe at 
the fyrst brunt 


chaunced euell 
at the first 


bruterar 


a prophecier 


about halfe a a fielde breadth but a litle way; 
daies ioumey marg.: Hebr. a 

of grounde; litle piece of 

marg.: The _ ground 

Ebrewe worde signifieth as muche grounde as 

one may go frO bayte to bayte, & is take for 
halfe a days ioume 


thy fury 
against me 





thy rage 
against me 


broydred garde 


T 


curious girdle 


breache 


T 


G 


ouerthrowen at 
the first 


T 


G 


that vseth 
witchcraft 


G 


that vseth 
diuination 


1 


T., and his table of words at the end of Deut., only: 'prophesiers or sothsayers’ (Mombert, p. 634 
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Buballs 


Bucking time 


Bucks 


Bugle 


Busily 


Buttons 


Butts 


Buy out 


Notes 


1 Kgs 4: 23 
N. 1461-1873 


Gen. 30: 41 
N. OED cites C., 
1535; 1657 


1 Kgs 4: 23 
N. A. 1000 etc. 


Deut. 14: 5 
N. 1300 etc. 


2 Sam. 20: 15 
Adv. 1340 etc 


Exod. 26: 6 
N. C. 1340 


Tyndule 


buckes and 


Coverdale 


Rocs, and 


Geneva 


buckes, and 


Bishops' 


buckes, and 


buballes & fall wilde goates, 


bugles, and fat wilde goates, 


pultrye 


in the first 
buckinge tyme 
of the shepe 


buckes and 
buballes & fatt 
pultrye 


bugle 


labored 
buselye to 
ouer throwe 
the walle 


buttons 


and fat capons, foule 


and capons 


and foules 


= T 


ramming tyme in euery 


[n.b. v. 39: 

and the sheDe 


conceauyng 

tvme 


A V 


Roe-buckes, 
and fallow 
Deere, and 
fatted foule 


whensoeuer the 
stronger cartel I 
did conceiue 



were in heate before the roddes. 
by 208 years 1 

Antedates OED 

Roes, and 
wilde goates, 

and fat capons, 
and foules 

buckes, and 
bugles, and fat 
foule 

buckes, and 
wilde goates, 
and capons 

Roe-buckes, 
and fallow 
Deere, and 
fatted foule 

= T 

= T 

= T 

fallow deere 

layed to their 
ordynaunce, 
and wolde haue 
cast downe the 
wall 

destroyed and 
cast downe the 
wall 

thrust at the 
wall to 
ouerthrowe it 

battered the 
wall, to throw 
it downe 

= T 

taches; marg.: 
Or, hokes 

= G 

= G 


etc. Hebrew 7165. qerec, keh’-res; from Heb 7164; a knob or belay in 



in (from its swelling form):-tache 


1 Kgs 5: 11 
N. 1443 etc. Gt 
T 


Exod. 13: 13 
V. 1297-1633 


butts of pure 
oyle 


quarters 


measures 


T 


G 


bye out 


redeeme 


T 


C 


C 
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Byss 


Caller-on 


Carrion 


Cater 


Cauldrons 


Cavillations 


Cense 


Notes 


Gen. 41: 42 
N. C. 1314-1648, 
inc. W. W = T 


Judg. 15: 19 
N. OED : first 
citation 1555. Gt 
T 


Lev. 5: 2 

N. A. 1225-1763 


Gen. 15: 2 
N. C. 1400-1621 


Exod. 38: 3 
N. 1300 etc. W 


Lev. 19: 13 
N. 1340-1636 


T 


Tvndale 


Coverdale 


raimfit of bisse clothed him 


'A Table...': 
fyne whyte, 


with whyte 
sylke 


Geneva 


araied him in 
garments of 
fine linen 


whether it be silke or linen (Mombert, 


called the 
welle of the 
caller on; 
marg.: Hebr 
Enkore 


caryon of an 
vnclene beest 


cater 


cauldrons 


begile thy 

neyghboure 

with 

cauellaciOs 


Exod. 30: 1 


N. A. 1375-1540. Incense is older 


y well of y 
cheke bone of 

him y made 
intercession 


T 


seruaunt 


T 


do thy 

neighbour no 
wrong 


incense 


called, En- 
hakkore; 
marg.: Or, the 

fofXtaine of 
him that 
prayed 


T 


stuarde 


ashpans 


do thy neigh¬ 
bour wrOg 


swete perfume 


I Bishops' 

AV 

cloth of raynes 

1 

i 

Ji 

vestures of fine 
linen; marg.: 
Or, silke 



T 


T 


called the name 
thereof En- 
hakkore; 
marg.: That is, 
the well of 
him that called 
or cried 


carcase 


the chylde of 


G 


the stewardship; marg.: Or, 
stewarde 


= G 


pots 


G 


defraud thy 
neighbour 


C 


C 
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Change 


Chase 


Chevisance 


Churlishly 


Game 


Clamps 


Notes 


1 Kgs 22: 30 
V. OED: Id, to 
change oneself: i.e. 
one's clothes. C. 
1530, c. 1590, and a 

related phrase, 1861. 


Tyndalc 


the kynge of 
Israel sayde to 
Jehosaphat 
*chaunge the 
and gett the to 
warre: but put 


Covcrdulc 


chaunge thy 
clothes, and 

come into ^ 



battayll in 
thine araie. 
The kinge of 


Gcnev 


I wil change 
mine apparel 
... but put 
thou on thine 
apparel. And 
the King of 


Bishops' 


= G 


The sense of disguise on thyne awne i srae ] chaunged Isra ^ changed 


is not recorded. 
Hebrew 2664. 


apparell. And 
the kynge of 


chaphas, khaw-fas'; a Israel chaunged 


his clothes 
also 


him selfe 


prim, root; to seek; 
causat. to conceal 
oneself (i.e. let be 


hym selfe; 


marg: 


That 


is disgvse the 


sought), or mask:-change, (make) diligent (search), disguise self, hide, search (for, out 


Judg. 8: 4 
N. 1297 etc. 
Verb only in AV. 
Gt = T 


Deut. 21: 14 
N. OED first cites 
C., 1535 for this 
sense; -1626 


1 Kgs 12: 13 
Adv. C. 1400 etc. 
Gt = T 


1 Sam. 14: 13 


yet folowed 
the chace 


and folowed 
vpon their 
chace 


yet pursuing 
them 


T 


not sell her for 
monye nor 
make cheue- 

saQce of her 


churlyshly 


T 


make 

marchandise 


G 


an harde rough sharpely 


T 


an s were 


clame 


T 


went vd vnon 


climbed 


V. Archaic, form of climb, v 


Exod. 36: 29 


with clairmes 


with a clam 


with a rin 


G 


N. OED: 1476 etc; cites this verse from C., not T 


A V 


the king of 
Israel said vnto 
Jehoshaphat, I 
wil disguise 
my selfe, & 
enter into the 
battell, but put 
thou on thy 
robes. And the 
king of Israel 
disguised 
himselfe 



G 


G 


roughly 


B 


to one rin 
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Clouden 


Notes 


Exod.14: 19 
Adj. OED 


Tvndale 


Coverdale 


the cloudepiler cloudy 


Geneva 


the pillar of 
the cloude 


Bishops' 


= G 


AV 


= G 


only citation a. 1300. N.b., T., v. 24: clowdie piler 


Clouted 


2 Sam. 22: 39 
V. C. 1314 etc 


I wasted them 
and so clouted 

the 


I wil cOsume 
them and 
thrust them 
thorow 


I haue wasted 
them, and 
wounded them 


Coalpans 


Exod. 38: 3 
N. OED First 
citation: C., 1535, 
Jer. 52: 19 


colepannes 


T 


I haue 
consumed 
them and 
thrust them 
through 


censers; marg.: firepannes 
Or, fyre pans 


I haue 
consumed 
them and 
wounded them 


B 


Coloquintidas 2 Kgs 4: 39 


Commoned 


N. 1398 etc. 


Gen. 23: 8 
V. C. 1380-1596. 

OED: 'common and 


Coloquinty- 

daes 


he comoned 
with them 


wylde 

Cucumbers 


talked 


wilde gourdes 


G 


G 


communed 


G 


savnee 


are ... developments of the same word; but as they became very distinct in form, and their 


sense-histo 


Common-alty Lev. 4: 13 

N. 14th-19th c. 


Confederation 2 Chr. 16: 3 


identical ... they are dealt with as distinct words 


comynalte 


Congregation 


C 


C 


c 


Confedered 


N. C. 1425 etc. Gt 


1 Kgs 5: 12 
V. 1380-1555 


cofederacio 

T 


they were 
confedered to 
eather 


couenant 


C 


T 


league 


they made a 
couenaunt 
both together 


they two made 
a couenant 


T [they two 


were] 


they two made 
a league 
together 








Conjuration 


Conjure 


Consecrate 


Converting 


Uj 

o 


Couraged 


Courtesy 


Coverlet 


Notes 


Num. 5: 21 
N. C. 1450-1796 


Tyndale 


coniurc her 
with the 


Covcrdule 


coni urc the 
wife with this 


Num. 5: 19 
V. C. 1290-1797. 

W 2 = T 


Exod. 29: 37 


coniuracyon of curse 
the curse 


shall coniure 
her 


(> e n c v a 


charge the 

woma with an 
othe of cursing 


T 


shal charge her 
by an othe 


consecrate 


2 Chr. 16: 10 
Adj. Not in OED. 
In general senses 
1382 etc. 


Exod. 35: 21 
V. 1470-1614. 

OED : very common 
in 16th c. 


Gen. 43: 11 
N., adj.. 1530-1627 
OED courtesy 10: 'a 
"mannerly" or 

moderate quantit 


2 Chr. 32: 25 
N. 1297-1891 


conuertyng 

house 


consecrated 
552; 'consec 


prison 


hoi 


= C; marg.: 
Ebr. prison 
house 


as many as 
their hartes 
coraged them 


[substantially 

different] 



a curtesie = T 

bawlme, and a 
curtesie of 

hony _ 

CURTSY sb. 3 [should be 4 


a litle rosen, 
and a litle 
honie 


Bishops' 


= G 


G 


G 


prison-house 


T 


a curtsie of 
bawme, and a 


according to 
the curtesye 
shewed him 


acording as 
was geuen 
vnto him 


'Curtsy' only cited 1528 and 1584 


accordig to the according to it 


rewarde 


that he had 


Exod. 22: 27 


couerlet 


couenn 


bestowed vpon shewed him 
him 


= C_ | = C 

Matthew Bible). 2 Sam 


A V 


= G 


G 


G 


B 


whose heart 
stirred him vp 


a litle balme, 
and a litle 


curtsie of hony honie 


according to 
the benefit 
done vnto him 


= C 

19;-1825 
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Cruelness 


Crutches 


Daze 


Dazing 


Dazzle 


Debite 


Defined 


Deformed 


Deformity 


Notes 


2 Chr. 28: 9 
N. A. 1300-1631 


2 Sam. 3: 29 

N. Ancient 


Deut. 28. 32 
V. A. 1529-1864 


Tyndale 


cruelnesse 


Coverdale 


so 


Geneva 


rage 


abhominabl 




Deut. 28: 28 
N. OED : a. 1535- 
1877 


Lev. 26: 16 
V. 1481-1672 


1 Kgs 22: 47 
N. 1482- 


goers on 
crouches 


thyne eyes 
shall se and 
dase vppon 
them 


madnesse, 
blyndnesse and 
dasynge of 
herte 


shall make 
youre eyes 
dasell 


the kynge was 
but a debite 


to go vpon a 
staffe 


= T 


T 


that leaneth on 
a staffe 


thine eies shal 
stil loke for 
them, euen til 
they fall out 


astonying of 
heart 


shal destroy* § to consume 

_ the eies 


eyes 


the deputie 
was Kine 


1549, inc. T., Acts 23: 24, and C., 1535, Dan. 2: 15. Daniell glosses: 


1 Kgs 20: 40 
V. C. 1374 etc. 


so shall thy 


it is thine own thou hast 


iudgemet be as iudgment, 


giuen sentence 


Lev. 21: 21 
V. C. 1400 etc. 


Lev. 21: 17 
N. 1413 etc. 


thou hast 
defined it thy 
selfe 


deformed 


deformyte 


thou hast 
geuen it 
thyselfe 


hath eny 
blemysh 


blemysh 


hathe a 
blemish 


blemishes 


1 Bishops' 1 

AV 

= T 

= G 

= G 

= G 

- T [shall see 

it] 

thine eyes shal 1 
looke, and faile 
with longing 1 
for them_ 

= T 

astonishment 
of heart 

to consume 
your eyes 

shall consume 
the eyes 

= G 

a deputie was 
king 

iovemor I 

= T 

decided 1 

= G 

Tg 

= T 

= c 
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Delectation 


Discomforted 


Discontent 


Discourage 


Dismal 


Ditties 


Notes 


2 Sam. 19: 35 
N. 14th c. etc 


Tyndalc 


delcctatiO in y 
songes of me 


Coverdulc 


hcarc what the 
Musicians do 
synge? 


Deut. 31:8 dis 

V. 1330 etc. AV _ 

uses 'discomfit' elsewhere 


discomforted 


afrayed 


Geneva 


can I hcarc 
anie more the 
voice of 
singing men 


= T 


Bishops’ 


= () 


A V 


= G 


di scorn fyted 


dismayed 


Jon. 4: 1 
Adj. 1494-1655 


Jonas was sore 
dyscontent & 
angrie 


T 


it displeased 
Ionah 

excedingly, 
and he was 
anerie 


1 Sam. 25: 31 
N. C. 1500-1611 


discourage of 
herte 


Lev. 19: 26 
Adj. In this 


obserue 
dismall daves 


occasion of 
fallynge vnto 
my lordes hert 


chose out 
daves 


offence of 
minde 


this displeased 
Jonas greatly, 
and he was 
angrye [within 
him selfe 


= G 


it displeased 
Ionah 

exceedingly, 
and he was 


veiy an 




offence of heart 


obserue times 


G 


G 


(uncertain) sense (OED B, 1) c. 1400-1618. Hebrew 6049. 'anan, aw-nan’; a prim, root; to cover; used 
only as denom. from Heb 6051, to cloud over; fig. to act covertly, i.e. practise magic:-X bring, enchanter, 
Meonemin, observe (-r of) times, soothsayer, sorcerer 


Lev. 20: 27 
Hebrew 3049. 


a maker of 
dismal davs 


an expounder 
of tokens 


a spirit of ... 
sothesavine 


wiz-zard 

[almost 


yidde'oniy, yid-deh-o-nee’; from Heb 3045; prop, a 
knowing one; spec, a conjurer; (by impl.) a ghost:- 
wizand 


certainly an error for ’wy-zard’ or 'wi-zard'; the 
former is the hyphenated form used elsewhere 


Judg. 5: 10 
N. A. 1300 


make dities 


prayse the 

LORDE 
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Dragged 


Dressing 


Dressing- 

knife 


Durance 


Easement 


Encumbered 


Endote 


Notes 


Deut. 25: 18 
V. 1494-1530 


Tyndale 


all that were 

ouer laboured 


Coverdale 


all that were 
feble, which 


and dragged by came after 
hvnde 


Geneva 


all that were 
feble behind 
thee 


Bishops' 


all that were 
feeble and 
came behynde 


AV 


= G 


Lev. 25: 5 grapes that what groweth that thoi 

N. OED dress v. growe without of it self left vnlal 

13c, To till, thydressynge 

cultivate, prune, or __ 

tend, first cited 1526. Dressing, n., in this sense, first cited 1712 


what groweth 


that thou haste That which 


of it owne 


growe without of it self 
thy dressynge 


left vnlaboured groweth of the accord 

owne accorde 
of thv haruest 


Judg. 19: 29 
N. 1411-1541 


Deut. 28: 59 


a dressyng 
knyfe 


duraunce 


a swerde 


a knife 


G 


G 


contvnuall 


T 


T 


continuance 


N. 1494-1698. Earlier in the verse, T., and G. translate the same Hebrew word 'continuance' 


Judg. 3: 24 
N. C. 1430-1712 


A he is doying peraduenture 


surely he doeth surely he 


of his 
easement 


he is gone to 
the preuye 


his easement; 


couereth his 


marg.: Ebr. he feet; marg.: 


= B; marg.: 
Or, doth his 

easement 


couereth his 




eet 


Judg. 16: 16 


his soule was 


V. C. 1386 etc. Cf. encombredeue 


'a-c umbered' 


Exod. 22: 16 
V. OED only 
citation T., 
Obedience 


vnto the death 


endote 



peined vnto J 
death 


That is he doth 
his easment 


= T 


vexed unto 
death 


geue her hir 
dowry 


endowe 


G 


G 
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-er. -est 
Faithfullest 


Gloriouser 


Gloriousest 


Grievouser 


Righteouser 


Wiselier 


Evil- 

favouredly 


Excommun¬ 

icate 


Notes 

Tyndale 

r - 

Coverdale 

Geneva 

r 

Bishops' 

1 A V 


Unusual comparatives an d superla tives in T.: 


2 Sam. 20: 19 
Adj 


one of the 
quyetest & 
fayth fullest 
evties 


£ noble and 
faithful I cite 


one of them, 
that are 
peaceable & 
faithful 


G 


1 Kgs 1: 37 

Adi 

make his seate 
gloryouser 

i— 

greater 

exalt his 
throne aboue 

= C 

1 Chr. 11: 25 

Adi 

gloryousest 

most awncient 

honourable 

= G 

1 Kgs 12: 14 

Adj 

I wyll make it 
greuouser 

yet sorer 

---.-i 

more grieuous 

= T 


1 Sam. 24: 17 


hteouser 


more righteous 


C 


C 


Adi. OED only citation 1865 


Josh. 6: 17 
Adj. OED first 
citation as a 
translation of this 
Hebrew word 1551 
Bible (cf. T., Josh 


the cytie 

shalbe excO- 
municate 


damned vnto 
the LORDE 


an execrable 
thing; marg.: 
that is 
appointed 
wholly to be 
destroyed 


accursed; 
marg.: 

Condempned 
vtterly to be 
destroyed 


G 


C 


G 


I will adde to 




our yoke 


C 


1 Sam. 18: 30 

Adv. W 1 = T 

wyselyer 

more wisely 

= C 

= C 

2 Chr. 29: 6 

Adv. OED: a. 1556- 
1624 

done 

euelfauoredly 

done that 
which was 
euill 

done euil 

= G 


C 


c 


= B; marg.: 
Or, deuoted 


7: 1: 'excommunicate things'). First citation as participle, T., 1526. Hebrew 2764. cherem, khay'-rem; 
or ({Zech. 14:11}) cherem, kheh'-rem; from Heb 2763; phys. (as shutting in) a net (either lit. or fig.); 
usually a doomed object; abstr. extermination:-(ac-) curse (-d, -d thing), dedicated thing, things which 


should have been utterly destroyed, (ai 


inted to) utter destruction, devoted (thing), net 













Excommun¬ 

ication 


Fainted 


Fainty 


Famishment 


Fantasy 


Fare 


Notes 


Josh. 7: 13 
N. OED 1494 etc., 
but this sense is not 
recognised 


Tyndale 


the excomm- 

unicacion is 
amonge you 


Coverdale 


there is a 
damned thing 
in the 


Geneva 


there is an 


Bishops’ 


there is a 


AV 


there is an 


execrable thing dampned thyng accursed thing 


among you 



Num. 35: 12 

N. OED : ’executor’ 


the executer of the auenger of 


auenger 


bloude 


bloude 


first cited W. 1388; ’executer' first cited 1532-3 


2 Sam. 23: 23 
N. OED lb: 1543- 
1740 


Deut. 25: 18 
Adj. First OED 


not lyke to 
anye of the 
thre in factes 
of warre 


when thou 
wast faynted 


he came not 
vnto the thre 


hee atteined 
not to the first 
thre 


weerye and 
fainte 


T 


example that appears | andwerye __ 

to give this sense is 1614. ’Fainted' is not used as an adjective in AV 


Gen. 25: 29 


Adi. 1530 




1 Kgs 18: 2 


fayntie 


.: Pract. Prel.) -1884 


famvshemet 


weane 


C 


derth 


famine 


N. OED gives 2 citations: T., 1526 and G., 1557 


Deut. 21:11 
N. 1374-1618 


Exod. 5: 23 f 

V. OED: 4c: to deal f 
with, treat. 1340- _f 

1615 (’fare foul’ a. 1450 


hast a fantasye desire 
vnto (a bew- 
tifull woman) 


he hath fared 
foull with this 


folke 


C 


he hathe vexed 
with this this people 


among you; 
marg.: Or, 
accursed 


= C 


G 


T 


T 


T 


C 


T 


e 




in the midst of 
thee 


G 


G 


faint 


faint 


G 


C 


he hath done 
euill to this 


le 
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Feared 


Feastful 


Notes 


2 Sam. 22: 5 
V. C. 1000-1872. 
AV does not used 
'feared’ in this sense. 


W 


T 


Exod. 13: 6 


1 Sam. 1: 3 
Adj. A. 1440-1870 


Tyndale 


5 flodes of 
Belial haue 
feared me 


the .vii day 
shal be 


Coverdale 


the brokes of 

Belial made 
me afrayed 


is the 

LORDES feast 


feastfull vnto the Lorde 


every feastful 
day 


at his tyme 


Fellowship 


Exod. 12: 3 


the felowshipe Congregation 


N. OED 6 is closest of Israel 


but not exact.: a body of fellows or equals; a company 
AV only uses fellowship as an abstract noun 


Num. 20: 17 

let us goo a 
good 

felowshipe 
thorow thi 
contre 

O let vs go 
thorow thy 

londe 

Num. 22: 6 

come now a 

come now 


felashippe and 

therfore, and 


curse me this 

curse me this 


people 

people 


Geneva _ Bishops* A V _ 

the Ooods of the nudes of the floods of 

vngodlines Belial put me vngodly men 

haue made me in feare made me afraid 

afraide 



euery yere =G yeerely; marg.: 

Hebr. from 


yeere to yeere 



Now rare (arch.). C. 1290-1827. Common in T. 


I pray thee that 
we may passe 
through thy 
countrey 

let vs passe, I 
pray thee, 
thorow thy 
countrey 

= B 

come now 
therefore, I 
pray thee, and 
curse me this 
people 

= G 

come now 
therefore, I 
pray thee, 
curse mee this 
people 
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Fellowship 

(cont.) 


Fiddles 


Field 


Firstbomship 


Flacket 


Flawnes 


Notes 


Judg. 9: 38 
Not in OED. 
Mombert glosses 

Num. 20: 17: 


Tyndale 


go out now a 
feloushipe & 

fyght with the 


Coverdale 


go forth now. 


Geneva 


Bishops' 


goe out now, I go out now & 


and fighte with pray thee, and 


him 


fight with 
them 


fight with the 


AV 


goe out, I pray 
now, and fight 
with them 


'peaceably'. Tyndale uses 'a fellowship' for ’N3', a particle added to imperative indicating exhortation 
Daniell, p. xxii, also xxv 


1 Sam. 18: 6 
N. 1205 etc. 


fydilles 


T 


rebecks 


instruments of 
musicke 


2 Sam. 18: 8 
N. A. 1300 etc 


^ felde 
foueht 


was 


battle 


C 


C 


= B; marg.: 
Heb. three 
stringed 
instruments 


= C 


AV uses 'field' five times in connection with battle; these examples could be read in this sense but that 
would probably be incorrect. AV does not translate the Hebrew for 'battle' as 'field' 


Deut. 21: 17 
N. Not in OED 


the right of the the first byrthe to him belong- 


G 



1 Sam. 16: 20 
N. C. 1300-1753 


1 Sam. 15: 9 

Adj. Nearest sense 
in OED is flaggy 


firstbome- 
shi 


flacket 


righte is his 


bottle 


eth the right of 
the first borne 


flagon 


T 


the right of the 
first borne is 
his 


= C 


nought worth 
& flaggye 


foule and 
nothinge 
worth 


vile & noght 
worthe 


foule & 
naught worth 


vile, and refuse 


a.^, 2: soft and flabby, having no firmness, flaccid (so glossed by Daniell). A. 1565 


Exod. 25: 29 





es 


drinking 


= T 


1422-1535 (C 



oblets 


bowles 


B 


1 Chr. 23: 29 
N. C. 1300-1840 


flawnes of 
swete breed 



vnleuened 

wafers 


vnleauened 

cakes 


wafers of 
sweete bread 


G 
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Forcer 


Fore 


Forecast 


Forehanging 


Fore said 


Foreside 


Forlorn 


Fortune 


Notes 


1 Sam. 6: 8 
N. 13th c.-1863 


2 Kgs. I: 14 
Adj. 1490-1718 


Tyndalc 


forcer 


Covcrdalc 


coffer 


Geneva 


= C 


Bishops' 


= C 


A V 


= C 


two fore 


fyrst two 


two former 


T 


captaynes ouer captaynes ouer captaines ouer 


Deut. 32: 28 
N. OED sb 1. a.: 

'the action, habit, or 


of 


fyftie 


nacion that 
hath an 
ynhappye 
forcast 


fyftye 


a people, 
wherin is no 
councell 


fiftie 


nacion voyde 
of counsel 


G 


two captaines 
of the former 

Fifties 


= G 


foresight of consequences and provision against them, forethought, prudence. Now rare' 


First citation a. 1541 


2 Chr. 3: 14 


fore hanevn 


vaile 


C 


T 


C 


C 


T 


N. Cited only from T. 1528, Obedience , ’vayle or forehanginge’ 


1 Kgs 4: 27 


2 Kgs 23: 3 
Adi. C. 1000 etc. 


Exod. 28: 25 
N. 1400 etc. OED : 
'now rare exc. techri 


forsayde 


the forsayde this booke 
boke 


on the foresyde one ouer 
of it agaynst 

another 


2 Sam. 1: 27 how were the destroyed = C 

Adj. OED 3: 'lost', wepons of 

ruined, doomed to wane forloren _ 

destruction. C. 1386-1719 



T 


C 


T 


before it 


C 


C 


perished 


Gen. 50: 15 


might fortune 
to hate us 


Ioseph might 
happly haue 
indignation at 
vs 


it may be y 
Ioseph wil 
hate vs 


may 

peraduenture 
hate vs 


will 

peraduenture 
hate vs 
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Fortune 

(cont.) 


Forward 


Frails 


Franchise 


Freckles 


Fritters 


Frumenty 


Fume 


Notes 


Gen. 4: 3 
N. 1454-1798 


Tyndale 


and it fortuned 
in processe of 
tvme 


Coverdale 


and it fortuned 
after certaine 
daies 


Geneva 


Bishops' 


and in processe in processe of 


AV 


it came to pass 


of time it 
came to passe 


2 Chr. 13: 12 
N. OED does not 
appear to record this 


God is with vs the captayne of a captaine 


in the 
forcwarde 


oure hoost 


dayes it came 
to passe 


is our captayne for our 

captaine 


sense of the noun. Hebrew 7218. ro'sh, roshe; from an unused root appar. mean, to shake; the head (as 
most easily shaken), whether lit. or fig. (in many applications, of place, time, rank, etc.):-band, 
beginning, captain, chapiter, chief (-est place, man, things), company, end, X every [man], excellent, first. 


forefront, ([be-]) head, height, (on) high (-est part, 




riest]), X lead, X poor, principal, ruler, sum, to 


1 Sam. 25: 18 
N. OED. 13th c 


frayles 


T 


= T; marg: Or, 
clusters 


T; marg: Or, cakes 


clusters 


etc. Basket, especially for figs, raisins etc. Not marked obsolete or archaic 


Num. 35: 6 


Num. 35: 25 
N, adj. C. 1380- 


sixe cities of 
fraunches 


fraunchesed 

cvtve 


sixe fre cities 


fre cite 


six cities for 
refuge 


citie of his 
refuge 


G 


G 


G 


1601. OED. used of a city, 1503-4. T. also calls these 'preuyleged townes' (v. 11), and 'fre cities’ (v. 13 



Lev. 13: 39 


frekels 


whvte scabbe 


white spot 


frekell 


freckled s 


N. OED 1: yellowish or light brown spot, c. 1400 


2 : 


T. may be using it in this lattei 
pale; white scurf:-freckled spot 


2 Sam. 13: 6 
N. C. 1420 etc. 


Lev. 23: 14 
N. ?a. 1400-1860 


2 Sam. 11: 20 
V. 1522 etc. 


Hebrew 933. bohaq 


small spot or discolouration, 1547 et 
lak: from an unused root mean, to be 



a syppynge 


cakes; marg.: 


G 


G 


Meaning, some delicate & dentie meat 


furmentye of 
new come 


yf he begynne 
to fume 


T 


grene cares 


G 


G 


seist that he is if the Kings 


G 


wroth 


angre arise 


if so be that 
the kings 
wrath arise 











Furiousness 


Furlong 


Furs 


Furze 


Gelded 


Get the better 
of 


Goggle-eyed 


Goshawk 


Graver 


Notes 


Deut. 29: 28 
N. C. 1500-1840 


1 Chr. 11: 14 
N. 13th c.-1854 


Lev. 15: 17 


Tyndalc 


furyousnessc 


Covcrdale 


displeasourc 


Geneva 


indignation 


they steptc 


the londe 


the field 


forth into the myddes of the furlonge 


all the clothes 


all clothes, and euerie 


N. OED 3: pi skins or furres 

of such animals with _ 

the fur on them. First citation 1555 


euery skynne 


garment, and 
euerie skin 


Judg. 9: 14 
Adi. Ancient 


Deut. 23: 1 
Adj. A. 1300 etc 


fyrre bushe; 


thome buszshe bramble 


marg.: In some places it is called gorsse 


None that is 
gelded or hath 
his preuey 
membres cutt 

of 


that hath his 
stones broken 

or £ is gelded 


hurt by 
bursting 


1 Kgs 20: 25 
V. OED: 'the better' 
in this sense 1462 


e 


we gett y 
better of the 


wee shall 
ouercome 
them 


C 


etc.; 'get the better of first cited: 1675 


Lev. 21: 20 
Adj. OED first 
citation 1540 


or perleyed, or or hath eny 


or hathe a 


gogeleyed 


eye, or is 
gleyd 


eie 


Lev. 11: 13 
N. C. 1000 etc. 


Exod. 32: 4 
N. OED: 1548-1889 


gooshauke 


T 


T 


grauer 


T 


grauing tole 



ishops' 


G 


G 


G 


brver 


G 


thou shalt see 
vs get the 

better of the 


or bleare eyed, 


blemysh in the blemish in his or haue a 


A V 


= G 


G 


G 


wounded in the 
stones 


wee shall be 
stronger then 
they 


or a dwarfe, or 
that hath a 


webbe or other blemish in his 


blemishe in 
his eyes 


= T 


eye 


Ossifrage 


T 


G 
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Notes 


Graver (cont.) Exod. 38: 23 

1430-1628 


Tyndale 


cOnynge grauer 


Coverdale 


= T 


Gravestone 


Gridiron 


Grovelling 


Guards 


Guilefully 


Guts 


Gyves 


Hagab 


Hampers 


2 Kgs 23: 17 
N. 1340 etc. 


Exod. 35: 16 


graue stone 


title 


n 


T 


N. 14th c.-c. 1850. W 


T 


1 Sam. 5: 3 
Adv. 13th c.-1869 


Dagon laye 


Dagon lyenge 


grouelyng upO on his face 


Num. 15: 38 


^ erth 


gardes 


vpon the earth 


T 


N. Not in OED. Cf. 'ribbons’, Deut. 22: 12 


2 Sam. 3: 27 
Adv. 1388 etc 


gilefully 


secretly 


2 Chr. 21: 19 
N. Ancient. 


2 Sam. 3: 34 
N. C. 1205-1900 


utts 


bowels 


T 


thy fete 
brought into 


vexed with 
fetters 




me s 


Lev. 11: 22 


Hagab 


T 


Geneva 


= C 


Bishops' 


coning cunnyng 

workeman; worke man 

marg.: As a grauer or c 



nter 


ate 


Dag6n was 
fallen vpon his 
face on the 




unde 


fringes 


peaceably; 
marg.: Or, 


sec ret l 




T 


tyed in fetters 
of brasse 


T 


T 


G 


G 


= G (inc 
marg.) 


T 


brought into 
fetters of 
brasse 


= T 


N. Not in OED. Hebrew 2284. chagab, khaw-gawb'; of uncert. der.; a locust:-locust 


1 Sam. 9: 7 
N. 1392 etc 


oure bred is all walet 
spent out of oure hapers 


vessels 


G 


AV 


engrauer 



C 


G 


Dagon was 
fallen vpon his 
face to the 
earth 


= G 


quietly; marg 
Or, peaceably 


C 


put into fetters 


assho 


G 





Hand last 


Handfasted 


Handsomely 


Happily 


Hard heels 


Hargol 


Hartgoat 


Noles 


1 Kgs 1:51 
Adv. OED a., 3: 


Tyndall* 


caught hand- 
fast by the 


(/overchill* 


Geneva 


lakcth holde of caught holde 


Bishops' 


= g 


on 



having a firm grip of homes of the 

the hand; tight-fisted, aultare ____ 

close-fisted. 1603-1887; all these examples are metaphorical. OED v., II. 2: to grasp, sieze with the 
hand; to take fast hold of. C. 1530-1662 


Deut. 22: 23 yf a mayde be 

V. OED. handfast, hanfasted vnto 
v., first cited c. an husbond e_ 

1200, but first citation for 'handfasted 


Judg. 3: 15 --- 

Adv. OED: handily, couldedo 
aptly or skilfully; all nothyng hand- 
three obsolete; 1547 somelye with 
etc. hys ryght 

hande 


T 


betrothed 


G 


a man that 


Num. 16: 34 
Adv. 1377-1890. 
AV uses 'haply' 
elsewhere 


Judg. 20: 42 
N. OED first 
citation; 1635 


Lev. 11: 22 


the erthe 
myghte happ- 
elye swalowe 
vs also 


^ other folow- 

yng the at the 
harde heles 


Hareol 


a man that 
mighte do 
nothinge with 
his righte 
hande 


a man lame of 
his right hand; 
marg.: Or, left 

haded 


G 


that ^ earth 
swalowe not 
vs also 


lest the earth 
swalowe vs vp 


G 


but the batt- 
ayll folowed 
vpon them 


= T 


but the battel 
ouertoke them 


G 


T 


T 


G 


a man left 
handed; marg. 
Hebr. shut of 
his right hand 


G 


G 


beetle 


N. Not in OED. Hebrew 2728. chargol, khar-gole'; from Heb 2727; the leaping insect, i.e. a locust:- 


beetle 


Deut. 14: 5 
N. Not in OED 


hertgoote 

wilde goat 

= C 

= C 


C 
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Hatches 


Hate 


Head-piece 


Headbald 


Healthsome 


Hedgehog 


Hoop 


Notes 


Gen. 8: 13 
N. 13th c. etc. 


Judg. 9: 23 
N. Ancient 


1 Kgs 7: 16 
N. OED. the top 
piece or part of 
various things. 
1611 etc. 


Tyndale 


hatches 


Coverdale 


= T 


God sent an 
hate 


God sent an 
euell mvnde 


two heed peces two knoppes 

of molten 
brasse to set 
on the toppes 
of the pyllers 


Geneva 


the couering of 
the Arke 


God sent an 
euil spirit 


two chapiters; 

marg.: Or, 
pommels 


Bishops' 


= G 


AV 


= G 


G 


G 


he made two 


G 


pommels of moulten brasse, 

[after the fashion of a crowne,] to 

set on the toppes of the pillers: 

... the height of the other head 
peece contayned fiue cubites 
also 


Lev. 13: 40 


heedbaulde 


bald 


C 


C 


C 


Adi. Not in OED. N.b. v. 41, foreheadbald: C.: sic. (as three words); G.: balde before; AV: forehead-bald 


2 Sam. 23: 5 


all y is 


all my health 


all mine health 


C 


healthesome vnto me 


2 Kgs 2: 22 
Adj. 1538-1891 



Lev. 11: 30 
N. A. 1450 etc. 


Deut. 29: 8 
N. 1422-1896 


Josh. 9: 5 

Adj. OED citations: 
1496 and this verse 


the water was 
healthsome 
ever after 


hedgehogge 


the water was 
healed vnto 
this daye 


= T 


the waters 
were healed 
vntil this da 


rat 





this is all my 

saluation 


= G 1599: 

vnto 


T 


ferret 


heritaunce 


inheritance 


C 


C 


C 


their 

prouysyon of 
bread was 


harde and 

moulde 


dried, & 
mouled 


T 


drie and 
mouldie 


from 1551 Bible (i.e. dryedvpand 


Matthew 




Exod. 25: 25 
N. A. 1175 etc 


hored 


whope 


T 


border 


T 


G 
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Hooped 


Inclosers 


Indifferently 


Inhabitaters 


Instance 


Institute 


Interpretate 


Notes 


Exod.27: 17 
V. C. 1440 etc 


Exod. 28: 20 


Tyndalc 


whoped with 
syluer 


inclosers 


Coverdalc 


haue syluer 
whopes 


Geneva 


haue filets 


Bishops' 


= T 


A V 


fi I letted 


rows 


embossements 


T 


N. 'Inclosers' not in OED. 'Inclosings' (under 'enclosing') cited only from this verse of 
AV 


Deut. 12:22 the vncleane both the cleane the vncleane & both the cleane 


inclosings; 

marg.: Hebr. 
illines 




the vncleane both tl 

and the cleane and thi 

indifferently vnlear 

thou shalt eate eate it 


G 


and the 
vnleane may 


the cleane shal and the 
eat of the alike vncleane shall 


1 Chr. 25: 8 
Adv. 1370 etc 


Gen. 34: 30 


they cast 
Lottes 

indyfferentlye 
how they 
shulde wayte 


inhabitatours 


they cast the 
lottes ouer 
their offyce 


thei cast 
lottes, charge 
against charge 


eate of them 


they cast lottes they cast lots 


inhabiters 


inhabitants 


among them 
selues how 
they should 
waite 


= C 


ward against 
ward 


G 


N. Inhabitants 1462 etc. OED cites 'inhabitator' only from Higden, 1432-50. This is T.'s only use of 
'inhabitater'; elsewhere, e.g. Gen 50: 11, he uses 'inhabiter' (1388 to late 19th). AV uses 'inhabitant' 
1462 etc.), except for 'inhabiters' at Rev. 8: 13 and 12: 12 


2 Sam. 13: 27 
N. C. 1340-1866 


Absalom made was Absalom 


soche instance 


so importune 


1 Chr. 9: 22 
V. 1483 etc 


institute in 
theire fidelite 


foQded them 
thorow their 
faith 


Absalom was = T 
instant vpon 
him 


established... inst 
in their bee; 

perpetual thei 

office; marg.: _ 

Or, for their fidelitie 


Absalom 
pressed him 


institute, 
because of 
their fidelitie 


ordeine in their 
set office; 
marg.: Heb. 
founded 


Gen. 41:15 
V. C. 1522-1866 


i n terpretate 


interpret 


C 


C 


C 
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Ixion 


Jay 


Jestingstock 


Jolly 


Keep 


Kirtle 


Laborious 


Ladles 


Lap 


Notes 


Deut. 14: 13 
N. Notin OED. W 2 


Lev. 11:19 

N. A. 1310 etc. W = 


Deut. 28: 37 
N. OED : first 
citation C., 1535, 
Job. 17: 6, -1632 


Exod. 15: 4 
Adj. OED:’of 
cheerful courage; 

high-hearted, 


| Tyndale 

Coverdale 

ixion 

= T 


Geneva 


dead 


Bishops' 


= G 


AV 


= G 


= T 


iaye 

T 


T 


T 


an ensample ad a byworde & a a wonder, a 
a gestynge- laughinge prouerbe &■ a 

stocke stocke cOmune talke 


laughinge 

stocke 


thou shalt be 
wondred at. 


an astonish¬ 
ment, a 


spoken of, and prouerbe, and a 


his iolye 
captaynes are 
drowned in the 
red see 


chosen 

captaines 


C 


iested at 


= C 


by-worde 


= C 


allant; brave'. C. 1330-1642 


Gen. 37: 13 

V. 'Keep' is not 
used in AV with 


his brethren 
went to kepe 


keepe the 
catell 


T 


T 


feed the flock 


their fathers sheoe in Sichem 


• ■ 


do not thv brethem kepe in Sichem? 


'sheep' understood. Not clear that this is a special use, but all OED citations (v. 16b) have an object. C. 
1250 etc. 


2 Sam. 13: 18 kvrtell garment =C =C - C 


arment 


C 


C 


C 


common use to about 1650; still a fairly common archaism 


Lev. 23: 7 
Adj. 1390 etc. 


2 Kgs 25: 14 
N. Ancient 


1 Sam. 15: 27 
N. C. 897-1878 


laborious 

worke 


ladelles 


worke of bod- 


e 


seruile worke 


G 


G 


spoones 


incense asshes 


C 


C 


the lappe of 
his coote 


e 


y edge of his 


1599: dishes 


= T 




T 


arment 


the skirt of his 
mantle 
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Laudable 


Lavatory 


Layers await 


Lever 


Light-brained 


Linkwork 


Litter 


Long 


Notes 


Exod. 15: 11 
Adj. 1420 etc. 


Tyndale 


feerfull, 

laudable ad 
that shewest 
wondres 


lauatorye 


1 Kgs 7: 30 
N. A. 1375-1866 


Coverdale 


fear full, 
laudable, and 
doinge 
wonders 


kettell 


Geneva 


fearful in 

praises, 

shewing 

wOders 


caldrO 


Judg. 20: 29 layers awayte a pi 

N. OED first ___L_ 

example of'lay await' (await, sb. Ib), 1580 


a preuy watch 


men to lye in 


wait 



Ruth 2: 2 
V. C. 1000-1879 


Jon. 4: 3 

Adv. C. 1290-a. 

1766 


gather ears 


lease & 
eather eares 


I had lever die I had rather dye 
than live then lyue 

[Matthew _ 

Bible: I had rather dve then Ivue 


C 


I had rather dye it is better for 


me to dye then 
to liue 


2 Sam. 6: 20 
Adj. Not in OED 


Exod. 28: 14 
N. Coined by T 


lyght brayned 


rascal 1 people 


foole 


lynkeworke 
and wrethed 


wrethS cheynes wrethed worke 


Gen. 24: 25 
N. C. 1430-1849 


Num. 6: 15 


litter 


T 


T 


Bishops' 


= (» 


T 


T 


C 


G 


G 


T 


T 


Num. 32: 42 
V. ?a. 1200-1870. 
AV uses 'long' as v 
in sense of 'veam' 


that longe 
thereto 


the townes 

longinge 

therto 


townes 

belonginge 

therto 


villages 

thereof 


A V 


G 1599: 


doing 


lauer 


lyers in waite 


gleane eares 


G 



vaine 


wreathe n 
worke (= G 

1599 


straw 




G 























Loured 


Not 

Gen. 4: 5 


1290 etc. 


ndale 

Cain was 
wroth 

exceedingly, 
and loured 


Coverdale 


countenaunce 

chaunged 


Luck 


Gen. 30: 11 

N. 'Good luck’ 

1481; most other 
main senses begin 

about 1530. Vulgate: feliciter. Hebrew 1409. gad, 
gawd; from Heb 1464 (in the sense of distributing); 
fortune:-troop 


Then said Lea, 
good luck: and 
called his 
name Gad 



Judg. 2: 15 

the hand of the 
Lorde was 
vpon them 
with euell 
lucke i 

was agaynst 

the to their 

hurte 

Luckily 

Gen. 39: 23 

made it come 

made it to 


Adv. 1530-1766 

luckely to 

come 



passe 

prosperously 

■ 



to passe_ 


a luckye ma 


Lucky 


Gen. 39: 2 
Adj. 1502 etc. 


he was a 
luckie felowe 


Geneva 


& his 

countenance 
fel downe 


Bishops' 


his 

countenaunce 

abated 


AV 


and his 

countenance 

fell 


a compame 
cometh; 
marg.: That is, 
God doeth 


T 


A troupe 
cometh: and 
she called his 
name Gad 


increase me \l a multitude of children: for so 
Iaakbb doeth expounde this name Gad, chap. 49 
9 Ierror for 19 


was sore 
against them 


G 


was against 
them for euill 


made it to 
prosper 


G 


G 


a man that 
prospered 


= C; marg.: a prosperous 

Men are neuer man _ 

luckie in dede, but when God is 
with them. For the felicitie of 
the wicked is cursed 
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Lusty 


Maidenhead 


Maim 


Maintained 


Mailed 


Manacled 


Manchet 


Notes 


Gen. 3: 6 

Adj. A. 1240-a. 

1600. T. uses 'lusty' 

to mean desirable, lu 


Tyndale 


lustic unto the 
eyes 


Covcrdale 


= T 


Geneva 


pleasant; 1599 
marg.: Heb. a 
desire 


Bishops' 


= Ci 


A V 


= Ci 


to mean desirable, lust’ to mean desire, both positive and pejorative. B.g. Gen. 27: 46: what lust shuld I 
haue to lyue? Deut. 7: 7: the Lorde had lust vnto you and chose you. Only AV instance of 'lusty' is in 
modern sense: Judg. 3: 29: ten thousand men, all lusty, and all men of valour; marg.: Heb. fat. Here T. 
reads: ten thousand men, all fat, and men of might; C.: all nobles and men of armes; G.: all fed men, and 
all were warriours: mare.: Or, strong, and big bodied ; B.: ten thousande men, which were alle fatte, & 


warre; mare.: That is strong and 


Hebrew 8082. shamen, shaw-mane'; from Heb 8080; 


re as 


i.e. 


fi 


N. A. 1300 etc. W 2 


Lev. 24: 19 
V. 1297 etc. 


Judg. 5: 9 
N. C. 1420 etc. 


Judg. 11: 37 1 maydenheed 

N. A. 1300 etc. W 2 = T 


yf a man 
mavme 


y maynteners 
of the la we in 
Israel 


Judg. 5: 22 then they 

V. OED gives under mailed the 
'maul', 'to strike ... horsses legges 

with a heavy _ 

weapon; to knock down: a. 1240-1648 


thy handes 
were not 
manacled 


lenteous 


= T 


• t 


viremitie 


T 


G 


maymeth 



teachers of 


Israel 


cause ante 
blemish 


the gouemers 
of Israel 


cause a 
blemish 


= G 


B 


G 


then made the 
horse fete a 
ruszshinge 
together 


then were the 

horsehoufes 

broken 


then were the 
horse hoofes 
smitten 
asunder 


G 


2 Sam. 3: 34 
Ppl. C. 1306 etc. 


bound 


C 


C 


c 


1 Kgs 4: 22 I manchet floure 


ne meel 


fine floure 


T 


G 


Adi. C. 1430-1881. 'Manchet' is finest kind of wheaten bread 
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Mandragoras 


Manfully 


Manginess 


Mangy 


Marshal 


Maund 


Meekedest 


Meinie 


Notes_ 


Gen. 30: 14 [ 

N. C. 1000-1876. W 


Tvndale 


mac 
= T 


oras 


Coverdale 


= T 


Geneva 


W 

mandrakes 


Bishops' 


= T; marg.: 


AV 


= G 


What kynd of ffuite this was, it 
is not certayne: it is commended 
for his sweete smell. Cant. vii. 


manfully 


T 


maungynesse 


T 


Num. 24: 18 
Adv. C. 1400 etc. 


Deut. 28: 27 
N. C. 1400 etc. 


Lev. 21:20 maunge _ | scuru^ 

Adj. OED first citation in this sense, c. 1540 


valiantly 


T 


G 


itche 


G 


G 


scum 


C 


C 


c 


Gen. 37: 36 
N. Ancient. 


his chefe 
marshall 


T 


cheif stuarde 


G 


captaine of the 


T.: 'Marshall, In hebrue he is called Sar tabaim: as thou woldest saye, lorde of the slaughtermen. And 

though that Tabaim be take for cokes in many places, for the cokes did sle the beastes the selues in those 
dayes: yet it may be taken for them that put men to execution also. And that me thought it should here 
best signifye in as moch as he had oversight of the kinges preson and the kinges presoners were they neuer 

so great me were vnder his custodye. And therefore I call him cheffe marshall an officer as is the 
lefetenaunte of the toure, or master of the marshalsye' (Mombert, p. 155 


Exod. 29: 3 


maunde 


T 


basket 


T 


G 


N. Wicker or woven basket with handles. Ancient -1888 (now only local or dialect 



2 Kgs 22: 19 l 

V. C. 1200-1583. W 


Gen. 22: 3 

N. Glossed by I 


mekedest 

= T 


two of his 


humbled 


C 


C 


C 


two yonge 


mevn 


men 


two of his 
seruants 


two of his 
voung men 


B 


Daniell: 'followers; a household'. C. 1290-1904 



then shall he 
be mersed 


punyshed for 


punished 


G 


mone 
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Notes 


Merced (cont.) 2 Chr. 36: 3 

V. 1483-1661 


Merciless 


Metal 


Methought 


Mette 


Midwife 


Mince 


Misdoing 


Misfortune 


Mizzling 


Tyndule 


merced the 
lande in an 


Covcrdale 


condemned 


hfldred talentes of syluer 


Deut. 13: 15 
Adv. Only OED 


destroye it 
mercvlesse 


and damne the 
cite 


Geneva 


= C; marg.: 

To pay this as 

a yerely tribute 


destroy it 
vtterlv 


Bishops’ 


= T 


A V 


= C; marg.: 
Hebr. mulcted 


G 


destroying it 
vtterlv 


citations as adv., 1556-67 


Exod. 32: 4 
N. OED : a. 1300 


a calfe of 
molten metall 


a molten calfe 


C 


T 


C 


etc.; ’metal’ le, in sense of'cast-metal', especially 'cast-iron', first citation: 1794. 'Metal' is T.'s addition 
to the Hebrew, which simply means 'cast': Hebrew 4541. maccekah, mas-say-kaw'; from Heb 5258; prop, 
a pouring over, i.e. fusion of metal (espec. a cast image); by impl. a libation, i.e. league; concr. a coverlet 
as if poured out):-covering, molten (image), vail 


Gen. 37: 9 


me thought 


T 


beholde 


G 


G 


V. Ancient to late 19th c. Also Gen. 41: 3: him thought 


Ruth 3: 15 


mette 


meet 


measured 


T 


G 


V. A. 1300, but OED notes uncommon until 19th c. 


T 


Exod. 1: 16 
V. OED first 


mydwiue 


helpe the 
wemen 


do the office of 
a midwife 


G 


G 


citation 1638; 'mydwyuyng' is noted from this verse in 


Lev. 2: 6 
V. C. 1390 etc. 


Lev. 22: 16 
N. 1340 etc. 


Gen. 42: 4 
N. 1494 etc. 


Deut. 32: 2 
N. 1483 etc. Not 


mynce it small cut it in pieces parte it in 


G 


G 


leces 


mysdoynge 


T 


mysfortune 


T 


iniquitie of 
their trespas 


death 


T 


destruction 


iniquitie of 
trespasse 


mischiefe 


the mesellynge rayne 
vdO the herbes 


showre 


G 


smal raine 


considered obsolete or archaic by OED 














Monstrous 


Morian 


Mould 


Muffled 


U> 

Kj 

Kj 


Neighbouress 


Neverthelater 


Nightcrow 


On side 


or 


Notes 


Lev. 21: 18 

Adj. Uncertain 


Tvndale 


Coverdale 


any monstrous any mishapen 


Geneva 


= C 


Bishops' 


= C 


mebre 


member 


AV 


any thing 
superfluous 


which sense in OED fits. Possibly 1500-1520, but first citation for 2, of animals and plants: Abnormally 
formed..., 1597; and for 2b, the same said of human beings, 1586 (this latter obsolete). Earliest citation 
in anv sense: 1460 


2 Chr. 14: 9 
N. 1500-1657 


Gen. 2: 7 
N. Ancient. 


Lev. 13: 45 
V. OED as verb 
1430 on, but as 


Morian 


T 


moulde 


T 


shall haue . 
his mouth 
moffeld 


the lippes 
moffled 


articiole first cited 1593 


Exod. 3: 22 


nevehbouresse 


T 


rare; first citation: W. 1388, this 


Exod. 8: 19 


neuerthelater 


but 


Adv. 1330-1652. Common in T 


Lev. 11: 16 
N. 1340-1825 


1 Sam. 18: 9 
Adv. Not in OED 


nightcrowe 


T 


Saul loked on 
syde of Dauid 


Exod. 32: 1. 


it was lOge or 


Prep. C. 1220-1886 Moses came 

doune 


Saul loked 

sowerly vpO 
Dauid 


made lOge 
taryenge 


of Ethiopia 


blacke Morian 


dust 


G 


shal put a 
couering vpO 


G 


his li 


es 


neighbour 


G 


C 


and 


T 


T 


had an eye on; 
marg.: Because 


G 


he bare him euie & hatred 


or 


T 


Ethiopian 


G 


he shall put a 
couering vpon 
his vpper lip 


G 


B 


nighthauke 


Saul eyed 
Dauid 


Moses delayed 
to come downe 
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Outcry 


Overskipped 


Overthwart 


Pace 


Pageants 


Pannier 


Parbreak 


Partlet 


Notes 


Deut. 14: 5 


Tyndale 


Oricen 


Coverdale 


= T 


Geneva 


wildc oxe 


Bishops' 


A V 


Wyld(^Ox en _[_=_Ci 


N. OED notes W., and C.'s use of this, following Vulgate and LXX, under oryx’; 1382-1601. W 


T 


Judg. 18: 23 
N. T. and G. use 


what ayleth 
the, that thou 


cneing 


T 


T 


'outcry' in v. 23, but makest an out 
G. does not in v. 24, cry? 


what is this 
that yee say 
vnto me, What 
aileth thee? 


which is essentially as AV. 1382 etc. There are varying understandings among the translators 


Deut. 26: 13 
V. C. 1369 


Deut. 32: 5 
Adj. 1325 etc 


2 Kgs 20: 3 

N. Not OED 


Exod. 10: 2 
N. C. 1380 etc 


1 Sam. 17: 22 
N. C. 1300 etc 


Num. 11: 20 
V. Vomit. C 
1440-1629 


Exod. 28: 32 
N. 1519-1843 


I haue not transgressed = C 
ouerskypped [_____ 

thy commaundmentes, nor forgetten them 


C 


the frowarde 
and 

ouerthwarte 
eneracion 


wepte a great 


T 


a frowarde and 

crooked 

generacion 


wept sore 


C 




the pagiantes 
which I haue 
played in 
Egipte 


panyer 


what I haue 


what things I 


done in Egipte haue done in 


Egypt 


vessell 


canage; marg 
Ebr. vessels 


that ye be 
ready to 
rbrake 


partlet 


tyll ye lothe it and be 



lothesome 
vnto you 


habergeO 


C 


a wicked and 
frowarde 

4 

generation 


C 


G 


vessels 


G [it shalbe] 


T 


C 


a peruerse and 

crooked 

generation 


C 


what things I 
haue wrought 
in Egypt 


= G; marg.: 
Hebr. the 
vessels from 
vpon him 


= G [and it 
bee] 


G 





















Party 


Paste 


Pear 


Pease 


Peck 


Pendant 


Perleyed 


Pie 


Pilled 


Notes 


Gen.: 30: 32 th 

Adj. This sense c. th 

1386-1707. Not ar 

given as obsolete k) 

because of 'Darti-coloured 


Tvndale 


Coverdale 


Geneva 


the partie and 
the spotted 
amonge the 
kvddes 


partie coloured the 


Bishops' 


= T 


[first OED 
citation] 


spotted, and 
litle spotted 


2 Sam. 13: 8 
N. 1377 etc. 


toke floure & 
made paste 


toke floure, 
and mixte it 


2 Sam. 5: 23 
N. Ancient. W = T 


Gen. 32: 20 
V. C. 1275-a. 1652 


Gen. 18: 6 
N. C. 1300 etc. 


1 Kgs 7: 29 
Adj. OED cites the 


Pere trees 


T 


toke floure, 
and knead it; 

mare.: Or paste 


mulbery trees 


took flowre, 
and kneaded it 


G 


pease 


reconcyle 


appease 


appeace 


three pecks of 
fine meal 


pendant 

worcke 


T 


measures 


T 


they were set 
downwardes 


thinne worke 


G 


this sense 1322 etc.; as possible is the sense of 'pendent 


Lev. 21: 20 
Adj. Not in OED 


or perleyed, or 
gogeleyed 


or hath eny 
blemysh in the 
eye, or is 
gleyd 


bleare eied 


G 


Lev. 11:18 
N. A. 1250-1853 


Judg. 10: 8 
V. A. 1225-1867 


pye 


swan 


C 


T 


pyld & 

ODDressed 


vexed and 

ODDressed 


C 


T 


AV 


the spotted and 
speckled 
among the 
eoates 


= B; marg 
Or, paste 


G 


G 


G 


G 


or a dwarfe, or 
that hath a 
blemish in his 
eye; marg. Or, 
too slender 


Gier-eagle 


C 
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Pisser 


Pitched 


Plague 


Play 


Pleasantly 


Pleck 


Plenteously 


Notes 


1 Sam. 25: 34 
N. 1377 etc., 
including W. 1382. 
W = T 


Josh. 24: 26 
V. C. 1205 etc. 


Tyndale 


a pysser 
agaynst the 
wall 


("overdale 


one that 
makcth water 
agaynst the 
wall 


toke a great set it vp 
stonne & Ditched it on ende 


(iencva 


any that 

pisseth against 
the wall 


Hishops' 


= (i 


A V 


= G 


T 


T 


C 


AV only uses 'pitched' in relation to tents, camping and the tabernacle 


Deut. 17: 8 


plee and plee, 


N. In sense of blow, plage and 


stroke, wound, 

originates with W* 
following Vulgate, 


plage 


betwixte plee 
and plee, 
betwixte 
stroke and 
stroke 


betwene plea 
and plea, 
betwene 
plague and 
plague 


G 


betweene plea 
and plea, and 
betweene 
stroke and 
stroke 


last cited 1538. Hebrew 5061. nega\ neh'-gah; from Heb 5060; a blow (fig. infliction); also (by impl.) a 


t (concr. a leprous 


Exod. 1: 10 


rson or dress):-plague, sore, stricken, stripe, stroke, wound. 


let vs playe 


deale 


worke 


deale wyttyly 


C 


V. OED play v. 6b, wisely with 

to deal with; to treat, them ____ 

obs. 1491-1597. Hebrew 2449. chakam, khaw-kam'; a prim, root, to be wise (in mind, word or act):-X 
exceeding, teach wisdom, be (make self, shew self) wise, deal (never so) wisely, make wiser. AV does not 


have this sense of 'plav' (Job 41:5 might be so read but the Hebrew gives the normal sense of 'pla 


i 




2 Kgs 2: 19 
Adv. C. 1380 etc. 


Lev. 13: 4 
N. Only citations c 
1315 and C 


1 Chr. 29: 21 
Adv. 1340-1855. 
W = T 


the cytie 
standeth 
leasantl 


a white plecke 
in the skynne 




there is good 
dwellynge in 
this cite 


= T 


the situacion 
of this citie is 
leasant 


white spot 


the dwelling of 
this citie is 
leasaunt 


= T 


G 1599: this 


city 


bright spot 


they slue 
plenteouslye 


plenteously 

offred 


sacrifices in 
abundace 


many 

sacrifices 


G 
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Plots 


Plump 


Poke 


Portership 


Postern 


Poultry 


Pranced 


Prisoned 


Privities 


Notes 


2 Kgs 3: 19 
N. 1463 etc. At v 


Tyndale 


plattes of 

erounde 


Coverdale 



25 T. uses 'parcel' for the same Hebrew word 


2 Sam. 2: 25 
N. A. 1400-1826. 

Daniell glosses: 
'massed together' 


1 Sam. 17: 49 
N. 1276 etc. Dialect 


1 Chr. 26: 12 
N. 1450-1886 


Judg. 3: 23 
Adj. C. 1350 etc. 

W *: bi the postern; 
W 2 : bi Dosterne 


1 Kgs 4: 23 
N. C. 1385 etc. 


1 Chr. 14: 9 
V. In general sense 
of 'swagger', c. 

1400-1848 


1 Kgs 21: 21 
Ppl. A. 1300-1878. 

W 2 = T 


Gen. 9: 22 


geathered the 
selues to 
gether after 
Abner on a 
lum 


noke 


... Abner, and 
grewe to a 
multitude 


offyce of the 
rtershe 


gat hym oute 
at a posterne 
dote 


-b§g_ 

oke' 


ordinaunce of 
the dorekepers 


gat him out at 
the backe dore 


fatt pultrye 


foules 


the Philistines scatered the 


came and 
praunsed 


selues 


yf ought be 
presoned or 
forsaken 


re 


him that is 
shut vp and 
lefte behynde 


= T 


Geneva 


field 


... Abner, & 
were on an 
heape 


C 


the diuisions 
of the porters 


gate him out 
into the porch 


fat foule 


spread the 
selues 


him that is 
shut vp, as 


nakednes 


Bishops' 


platte of 
ground 


G 


C 


T 


G 


capons 


G 


him that is 
shut vp, and 


him that is left left 


G 


AV 



... Abner, and 
became one 
troupe 


C 


G 


went forth 
through the 
porche 


fatted foule 


G 


B 


G 


C. 1375-1834. In the following verses, T. has 'secrets' (C.: sic) and 'nakydnes' (C.: 'preuyties') for the 
le Hebrew word; G., B., and AV have nakedness' throughout 
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Proudest 


Psalter 


Purveyance 


Quenched 


Quere 


Quietest 


Quit 


Rascal 


Ratten 


Raught 


Notes 


Judg. 5: 13 
Adj 


1 Sam. 10: 5 

N. C. 1000-187JL 


l Kgs 4: 27 
N. 1387 etc. 


Num. 11:2 
V. C. 1290-1623. 


Tyndale 


^ proudest of 
y people 


Psalter 


Coverdale 


the mighty ol 
the people 


Geneva 


= C 


psalterie 


viole 


made 

urueyaunce 


and the fire 
Quenched 


prouyded ... 
with vytayles 


= T 


prouided 

vitaile 


was quenched 


AV does not use quench’ in the intransitive sense of 'go out' 


1 Kgs 6: 5 


uere 


T 


oracle 


N. Obsolete form of'choir'. 1297 etc. 


2 Sam. 20: 19 
Adj 


^ noble and 
faithfull cite 


Ruth 2: 12 
V. 13th c.-1790 


Num. 11:4 
Adj. OED notes: 


one of the 
quyetest & 
faythfullest 
cyties 


the Lorde quite recompense 
thv worcke 


one of them, 
that are 
peaceable & 
faithful 


= C 


the rase all 
DeoDle 


the comon 
sorte of people 


a nomber of 
people 


'common c. 1530-1650, esp. in rascal people 


Judg. 15: 15 Jaw bone of a cheke 

Adj. Not in OED. ratten Asse a deed 

Daniell glosses: moist and unpleasant, as pus' 


cheke bone of 
a deed asse 


new iawebone 
of an asse 


Ruth 2: 14 
V. Archaic form of 


he raught her 
parched come 


set 


reached 


Bishops' 


= T 


T 


G 


T 


T 


G 


T 


G 


G 


G 


A V 


the Nobles 
among the 
eople 


= C 


G 


G 


G 


G 


C 


mixt multitude 


G 


G 


'reached'. OED: 'the usual ME raught(e ... continued in general use down to c 1600, and was frequently 
employed for half a century later.... The new preterite form reached appears about 1400, but is 
comparatively rare before 1600' 
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Raved 


Raveners 


Rebellious¬ 

ness 


Refection 


Rehearsal 


Ribbons 


Rice 


Riddeth 


Room maker 


Notes 


1 Sam. 21: 13 
V. C. 1374 etc 


Judg. 2: 14 
N. C. 1374-1697 


1 Sam. 15: 23 
N. OED first 
citation 1583 


Ruth 2: 14 
N. 1432-50 etc. 


Exod. 23: 13 
N. C. 1386-1870. 

OED. very common 

c. 1430-1650 


Deut. 22: 12 


Tyndale 


raued 


Coverdale 


shewed 

himselfe as he 
had bene madd 


into the handes m tQ ^ handes 


of raueners to 
spoyle them 


of those y 



rebellyous- 


rebellion 


nesse 


tyme of 
refecciO 


make no 


eatinge tyme 


ye shall not 


rehersall of the remember 


names 


them 


bandes 


ardes 


Geneva 


fained him 
selfe mad 


into the hads 
of spoilers, 
that spoiled 
them _ 

thev miehte : 


C 


meale time 


mencion 


fringes 


Bishops' 


= G 


= T [that 
spoyled them] 


le them 


= C 


G 


T 


C 


N. OED: first cited 1527, but main entry begins at 1545. Cf. ’guards', Num. 15: 38 


Gen. 25: 34 
N. A. 1234 etc. 


2 Sam. 22: 33 
V. C. 1200-1868 



meace of ryse 


Deut.: 33: 20 
N. Not in OED 


ryddeth the 
waye cleare 
before me 


blessed is the 

rowmmaker 

Gad 


made playne a 
perfecte waye 
for me 


pottage of 
lentiles 


maketh my 
way vpright 


pottage of ryse 


T 


blessynge haue blessed be he 


Gad, which 


that enlargeth 


maketh rowme Gad 


blessed be he 
that inlarged 

Gad 


AV 


= G 


G 


C 


G 


G 


G 


G 


maketh my 
way perfect 


G 
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Roomth 


Rooting 


Rove 


Ruler 


Runagate 


Sack 


Saver 


Scald 


Notes 


2 Sam. 22: 20 
N. 1540-1643. 
OED first citation 
this verse from 
Cranmer Bible 


2 Kgs 19: 30 
N. C. 1380-1849 


1 Sam. 23: 27 
V. OED. 
intransitive uses 

from 1536; first 


Tvndale 


Coverdale 


he brought me he broughtc 


out into 
rowmeth 


me forth in to 
liberty 


Geneva 


broght me 
forthc into a 
large place 


take rotinge 


take root 


C 



A V 


hce brought 
me forth also 
into a large 
place 


C 


downewarde & beare frute vpwarde 


the Philistines are falle in to 


are come in & 
roue y lande 


the Ionde 


haue inuaded 
the land 


G 


= G; marg.: 
Hebr. spread 
themselues 
VDon &c 


transitive use, 'to wander over, traverse', Milton 1634. Cf. 'a-roving', where the aggressive implication is 


also clear 


1 Kgs 6: 35 
N. A. 1400 etc. 


Gen. 4: 12 


goulde made 
playne by a 
ruler 


rennaeate 


plates of gold 


golde, finely 
wroght 


G 


T 


T 


fugitive 


gold, fitted 
vpon the 
earned worke 


= B 


N. OED's earliest example for sense 1, 'an apostate': 71530. 2. 'deserter, fugitive, runaway': a. 1548- 
1890.3. 'a vagabond, wanderer; a run-about': 1547-1881. Two verses later T. changes to 'wandering' 


2 Kgs 6: 30 
N. C. 1000-c. 1620 


Judg. 3: 9 
N. A. 1300 


he was clothed he had a sack 


in sack vnder 


sauer; marg.: 
By these 


cloth vnder 


saviour 


he had sacke- 
cloth within 


= C 


C 


G 


T 


sauers are understaded Rulars or iudges... 


Lev. 21: 20 
Adi. 1529-1639 


skaulde 


T 


skabbed 


G 


deliuerer; 
marg.: Hebr. 

sauiour 


= G 



















Scrale 


Scurf 


Secretness 


u> 

Uj 

o 


Service 


Setstones 


Shears 


Shires 


Shope 


Shredding 


Notes 


Exod. 8: 3 


Tyndale 


the ryuer shall 


Coverdale 


= T 


V. OED in sense of scrale with 

'teem’ cites this from frogges _ 

T. and from Lightfoot citing the same verse in 1643 


Geneva 


shall scrall ful 
of frogges 


Lev. 13: 6 


skvrfe 


T (szkvrfe 


skab 


N. C. 1000 etc. (but in sense of 'scab' recorded from c. 1440; now rare 


Lev. 20: 17 
N. Not in OED 


2 Sam. 11:8 
N. A. 1300-c. 1880 


secretnesse 


preuyte 


shame 


Exod. 35: 27 
N. Not in OED\ see 

’set' ’ 




the King sent 
a present after 
him 


settstones = T stones to be 

ED, see __ set _ 

placed in a setting, mounted’; first citation: C.: set rubves 


a seruyce frO 
the kinges 

table 


the kynges 
gifte folowed 
him 


= T 


Judg. 16: 17 
N. Ancient 


there neuer 
came raser nor 


there came 
neuer rasoure 


there neuer 
came rasor 


1 Kgs 20: 14 
N. Ancient 


Gen. 2: 7 
V. A. 1000-1557 


sheres 


gouemoures of rulers of the 


the shires 


shope 


londe 


= T 


verb, except for 



n 


2 Sam. 12: 31 
Adi. Ancient 


shredyng 


hokes and 


princes of the 
rouinces 


made; 1599 

marg.: or, 
’ormed 




axes of yron 


knyues of yron wedges of yron 


Bishops' 


= T 


AV 


shall bring 
foorth frogges 
abundantly 


G 


G 



nakedness 


there folowed 
him a present 
from the king 


= G 


G 


T 


shape 


G 


B 


a messe of 
meat from the 
king 


= G 


there hath not 
come a rasor 


G 


formed 


G 










Shrewd 


Siege 


Simnel 


Slade 


Sleds 


Slit 


Smaragdus 


Snoutnosed 


Softness 


Soiled 


Notes 


Exod. 5: 19 
Adi. OED 4:'of 


Tyndalc 


in shrodc case 


Covcrdale 


that it was not 
amended 


Geneva 


in an euu case 


Bishops' 


in worse case 


A V 


= G 


events, affairs, conditions: Fraught or attended with evil or misfortune; having injurious or dangerous 

« A A ^ ^ M A • fl « A « i * fl fl I fl * « A A 


consequences... Obs. 1482-1573, or, more 


from 


2 Kgs 10: 27 
N. C. 1400-1555 


Exod 29: 23 
N. 13th c.-1854 


1 Sam. 25: 20 
N. C. 893-1899 


brake the 


reuv house 


iakes 


drauehthouse 


house of Baal, & made a sege of it 


symnell 


T 


1 Chr. 21: 23 
N. Not in OED 


a slade of the 

hy 11 


thresshynge 

sleades 


shadowe 


vessels to the 
oxe 


Daniell glosses: 'sledges pulled over corn to thresh it’ 


Deut. 14: 6 
V. 1300-1798 


Exod. 28: 17 
N. 1272-1885. W 


Lev. 21: 18 

Adj. OED only 

citation: 1775 


Deut. 28: 56 
N. Ancient. W. = 


2 Chr. 9: 2 
V. 1382-1611 


cleaue the 
hoffe and 
slytte it in to 
two clawes 


smaragdus 


deuyde not the 
hoffe in to two 
clawes 


smaragde 


T 


snot nosed 


euell fauoured 


nose 


softnesse 


tenderness 


T 


Salomon 


tolde 


soyled her all her questions 


loaf 


T 


secret place 


thresshing 

instruments 


hill 


= G 


cleaueth ^ clift 
into two 
clawes 


G 


carbuncle; 


T 


marg.: Or, emeraude 


a flat nose; a bru 
marg.: Which marg 

is deformed or bruised 


a brused nose; 
marg.: Or, flat 


T 


T 


declared 


T 


B 


G 


the syde of the couert 


G 


G 


G 


G 


delicatenesse 


C 
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Soleam 


Sorrowings 


Sorts 


Sparkle 


Sparrowhawk 


Spearhead 


Specifieth 


I Tyndale_ 

Coverdale 

| soleam 

| selaam 


Geneva 


Bishops' 


= C 


Notes 


Lev. 11:22 | soleam _ [ selaam _ solean; marg.: = C _ I Ball 

N. Not in OED. Hebrew 5556. col'am, sol-awm’; These were certeine kindes of grashop 

appar. from the same as Heb 5553 in the sense of are not now proprely knowen _ 

crushing as with a rock, i.e. consuming; a kind of locust (from its destructiveness):-bald locust 


AV 


Bald-locust 


These were certeine kindes of grashopers, which 


are 


roDrelv knowen 


Judg. 2: 18 
N. Ancient 


2 Chr. 8: 14 

N. OED sort jrfo 1 : 
3: ’that which is 
allotted or assigned; 


the Lorde had 

cOpassyon 
ouer their 
sorowinges 


put the sortes 
of prestes in 
companyes 


the LORDE 
had pi tie of 
their 

complaynte 


set the prestes 
in ordre to 
their 

ministracion 


the Lord had 

compassion of 
their gronings 


T 


set the courses set the sortes 


of the Priests 


of priestes to 


to their offices their offices 


it repented the 
LORD, because 
of their 
gronings 


appointed ... 
the courses of 
the Priests to 
their seruice 


a share or portion. Rare \ only citations: 1382, 1483. Not clear that this is the sense, but 'fate 1 or 'lot', 
the other senses, are perhaps less close, though they have some justification in the Hebrew: Hebrew 4256. 
machaloqeth, makh-al-o'-keth; from Heb 2505; a section (of Levites, people or soldiers):-company, course, 
division, portion. See also Heb 5555. T. uses 'course' for same word later in the verse 


2 Sam. 14: 7 
N. C. 1330 etc 


W 2 


T 


Lev. 11:16 
N. 15th c. etc. 


1 Sam. 17: 7 
N. C. 1400 etc. 


2 Chr. 30: 18 
V. C. 1340 etc. 


they shall 
quenche my 
sparkle which 
is left 


sparowhauke 


they mynded 
to put out my 
sparke 


T 


T 


my cole 


T 


hauke 


G 


G 


speare heed 


speare 


T 


T 


speares head 


otherwyse then not as it was 
wrytynge 


C 


written 


against the 
lawe 


otherwise then 
it was written 


EiSSlS 



a 




nted 







Squaring line 


Stand 


Starched 


Staves 




Steeped 


Stellio 


Stews 


Strained 


Notes _ 

2 Kgs 21: 13 
N. OED: line' in 

this sense: c. 1440 


2 Chr. 10: 8 
N. A. 1300-1894 


Tvndulc 


Covcrdale 


squarynge lyne line 


Genova 

Bishops’ 

A V 

= c 

= T 

plu mmet 


men that ... 
had stande in 
his presence 


and stode 
before him 


waited on him; were growen 
marg.: Or, that vp with him 
stode by him, _ 


that stood 
before him 


that is, which were of his counsel and secretes 


2 Kgs 9: 30 
V. Not in OED 


starched her 
eyes 


coloured hir 
face 


peinted her 
face 


G 


2 Sam. 1:18 
N. OED : ’staff 19c 
a "verse" or stanza 
of a song. Now 


to teache the 

children of 

Israel f staues 
therof 


teach the 

childre of Iuda 
the bowe 


teache the 
children of 
Iudah to 
shoote 


teach the 
children of 
Iudah the vse 
of the bow 


= G; marg.: 
Heb. put her 
eyes in 
paintin 


= B 




STAVE'. 1598 etc. 19b: 'a stanza or set of lines. Obs'. A. 1530-1697. 'Stave' 5: 'a "verse" or stanza of 


a poem, song, etc. 


2 Sam 17: 19 
Ppl. C. 1400 etc. 


Lev. 11: 30 


STAFF 19c'. 1659 etc. 


steaped barleye firmentye 


grounde come 


G 


G 


stellio 


come 


= T 


T 


T 


Cameleon 


N. 1388-1863. Correspondences between versions are uncertain here. W. 


T 


1 Kgs 14: 24 
N. 1362-1873 


Exod. 39: 21 
V. 1387-1856 


a stues of male whoremOgers 


Sodomites 


T 


G 


childre 


ad they 
strayned the 
brestlappe by 

his rigs 


fastened 


C 


T 


and they did 
bind the brest 
plate by his 
rings 
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Streaked 


Strengthed 


Stuffed 


Sturdy 


Sunlight 


Surgeon 


Tangled 


Taxus 


Tellers of 
fortunes 


Tented 


Thickest 


Notes 


Gen. 30: 39 


Tyndale 


straked 


Coverdale 


SDecklede 


Geneva 


Dartv colour 


Bishops' 


rinestraked 


Ppl. OED first citation ('straked') Matthew Bible, 1537, this verse; -1727 


2 Chr. 11: 17 


strengthed 


T 


strengthened 


V. OED. a. 1175-c. 1440. W. 


T 


1 Sam. 19: 13 
V. C. 1450 etc 


Exod. 1: 19 
Adi. C. 1386 etc 


2 Sam 12: 12 
N. C. 1205 etc. 


Exod. 15: 26 
N. 14th c. etc. 


a pyllow 
stuffed with 
oates hearre 


sturdie 


laied a goates 
szkinne at the 
heade of it 


= T 


T 


liuelie 


in the open 
sonne lyght 


I am the Lorde 


by Sonne 
lighte 


= T 


th 


surgione 


before the 
sunne 


that healeth 
thee 


(OED gives this verse in C. for first instance of figurative use 


Exod. 14: 3 
V. 1506 etc. 


they are tagled 
in the lod 


Exod.25: 5 


taxus 


they can not 
tell how to get 
out of the 
londe 


doo Idoel 


T 


badgers 


N. OED first cites from C., 1535; -1753 


2 Kgs 21:6 
N. OED first 


tellers of 
fortunes 


soothsayers 


C 


citation of this phrase: 1552. 'Fortune-teller' 1590 etc 


Gen. 13: 12 
V. 1553-1634 


2 Chr. 20: 27 
N. C. 1470-1868 


tented 


amOge the 
thyckest of 

the 


pitched his 

tent 


before them 


C 


their head, to 
goe 


T 


T 


G 


T 


G 


T 


T 


T 


C 


AV 


= B 


G 


a pillow of 

goats haire 


G 


G 


G 



intangled 


G 


wizards 


C 


their head, for 

to go 


in the forefront 
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Thinner 


Thorough 


Threaden 


Tillman 


To-go 


Toad 


Toot-hill 


Trespasser 


Notes 

Tyndule 

Coverdale 

---T 

Geneva 

Bishops’ 

A V 

1 Kgs 6: 6 

Adi. Ancient 

the beanies 
lave, eucr thynn 

er and thynner 

restes 

= G 

narrowed rcsts_ 



1 Kgs 19: 10 

Adv. A. 1240-1853 

I haue bene 
thorow angrye 

for ^ Lord God 

T 

zelous 

V 

very ielous 

ielous 

= G 

'1 

Josh. 2: 18 

Adj. C. 1400-1870 

purple threden 
coorde 

lyne of this 

rosecoloured 

rope 

corde of red 
threde 

= G 

line of scarlet 
threed 

Gen. 25: 27 

N. 940-1620 

tyllman 

huszbande man 

6 

liued in y 
fields; marg.: 
Ebr. a man of 
the field 

a wylde man; 
marg.: A man 
of the filed 
[sic] 

a man of the 
fielde 

i 

il 

2 Sam. 17: 17 

V. C. 1000-1560 

they to go and 
shewed Kynge 
Dauid 

they wente on 
their waye 

they went 

1 

= G 

= G 

Lev. 11: 29 

N. C. 1000 etc. 

tode 

= T 

frog; marg.: 

The grene frog 
that sitteth on 
the busshes 

= T 

Tortois 

Gen. 31: 49 

N. Daniell glosses: 
'hill used for a 

lookout*. 1382-1894 

totehill 

testimony 

Mizpah; 
marg.: Or, 
watch tower 

P 

= G.; marg.: 
Mitspah. That 
is, a lokyng 
glasse 

= G; marg.: 
That is, A 
beacon: or, 
watch tower 

Lev. 5: 3 

N. 1362-1742 

he is a 
trespaser 

y same hath 
offended 

he hathe 

i 

sinned 

he hath 
trespassed 

he shalbe 
guilty 
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Trimmed 



Trounced 


Trump 


Tumbled 


Tunicle 


Turmoiled 


Notes _ 

Josh. 4: 13 
V. OED 6: to 

provide or furnish 

with what is nece 
1667. AV does n 


Tyndale 


vpon a fourty 


Coverdale 


Geneva 


ready harnessed prepared 


Bishops* 


= G 


AV 


= G 


to thousand trym- to the warre 

•nish med for warre _ 

necessary for the purpose in view; to equip, supply' (first 


to soldiers): 1523- 


does not use ’trimmed' in this 


Judg. 4: 15 


the Lord 


discomfited 


destroyed 


G 


C 


trounsed Sisara ... wvth the edge of the swerde 


2 Chr. 15: 6 
V. OED : obsolete 
transitive sense, 
harass, discomfit: 


God wyll 
trownce the 

with all 
adversvte 


God shal vexe 
them 


God troubled 
them 


God did moue 
all aduersitie 
among them 


God did vex 
them 


1551 Bible (this verse) -1655 


Num. 10: 5 
V. I4thc.-1535 


trompe 


T 


blowe an 
alarme 


G 


G 




C., 2 Chr. 13: 5 





Lev. 19: 27 
N. Fits OED l, ’a 
bunch of small 


tuftes of thy 
beende 


clyppe thy 
beerde cleane 
off 


T 


T 


comers of thy 

beard 


things ... as hairs...’: c. 1386 etc.; but note 2: 'a small tufted patch of hair on the head or chin; a lock; an 
imperial': first cited 1601 


2 Sam. 20: 13 
V. 1375 etc. 


Exod. 28:4 


as sone as he 
was tombeled 

out of ? waye 


tunvcle 


whan he was 
put out of the 
waye 


= T 


when he was 


assoone as he 


remoued out of was remoued 


when he was 
remoued out of 


the way 


robe 


out of the way the high way 


T 


G 


N. C. 1415-1877. T.: 'moch like the vppermost garmet of the deake' (Mombert, 



1 Sam. 7: 10 


turmovled 


discomfited 


scalred 


G 


C 


V. 1530 (T., pref. to Gen.)-1894 
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Tush 


Tyrants 


Tysed 


Unbridled 


Uncorrupt 


Uncomiptly 


Undermined 


Ungracious 


Unhallow 


Unhappily 


Unhappy 


Unhele 


Notes 


Gen. 3: 4 

Int. C. 1440-1891 


Gen. 6: 4 
N. A. 1300 etc. 


2 Chr. 18: 31 
V. C. 1275-1859 


Tyndalc 


tush 


Covcrdalc 


= T 



Geneva 


U all 


Bishops' 



A V 


surely 


tirantes 


Giants 


C 


C 


c 


God tysed 
them away 


God turned 
them from 


& moued them God chased 


to departe 


them away 


= G [ and God 
moued 1 


from him; marg.: Or, moued 
them to depart from him 


Gen. 24: 32 
Adj. ?a. 1400 etc 


Gen. 17: 1 


vnbrydeld 


T 


vnsadeled 


vnhamessed 


vneorrupte 


T 


vprieht 


rfect 


Adj. 1382-1794. AV uses 'vncorruptible', 'vneorruptness', 'incorruptible', 'incorruption’ 


Judg. 9: 16 


vncomiptlve 


iustl 


T 


T 


Adv. OED : 1553-1736 


Gen. 27: 36 
V. A. 1430 etc. 


Num. 20: 5 
Adi. 1387-a. 1634 


Num. 18: 32 


vndermyned 


T 


deceiued 


T 


vngracious 
lace 


vnhalowe 


place 


T 


miserable 
lace 


pollute 


euil place 


G 


V. OED. first citation 1535, C., Isa. 56: 2; -1860 


2 Kgs 13: 11 
Adv. C. 1375-1781 


Deut. 32: 28 
Adj. A. 1300 etc 


did vnhappely 

in ^ syght of 
the Lord 


nacion that 


did that which 
was euill 


did euil 


C 


a people, 


hath an ynhap- wherin is no 


nacion voyde 
of counsel 


G 


Lev. 18: 7 
V. C. 1000-1590 


e forcast 


vnheale 


councell 


vneouer 


C 


C 


vngirded 


B 


sincerel 


supplanted 


B 


G 


C 


G 


C 
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Uninhabited 


Unpatient 


Unperformed 


Unquiet 


Unright 


Unshoed 


Unthriftiness 


Unthrifts 


Notes 


Judg. 5: 7 

Adj. OED: 1571 

etc. 


Num. 11:1 
Adj. C. 1380-1861 


1 Sam. 3: 19 
Adj. 1442 etc. 


1 Sam. 28: 15 


2 Sam. 15: 20 
V. 1382-1648.; 
common c. 1525-c. 
1625 


Gen. 16: 5 
Adj. C. 888-1607 


Deut. 25: 10 
Adj. 1481-1868. 
('Unshoed' may be 


Tyndale 


the vyllages 
were 


Coverdale 


there was 
scarcenesse ... 


vnenhabyted in ofhouszbande 


Geneva 


the townes 
were not 
inhabited 


Israel 


waxed 

vnpacient 


left none of 
his wordes 
vnparformed 


men 


= T 


became 


Bishops' 


The 

inhabitants of 
the townes 
were gone 


dvd wickedly 


AV 


the inhabitants 
of the villages 
ceased 


complained 


murmurers; marg.: Ebr. as iniust complainers 


there fell none 
of all his 


let none of his 
wordes fall to 


why hast thou 
vnquieted me? 


should I 
unquiet thee 
today to go 
with us? 


wordes vpO the ground 
earth 


disquieted 


= T; marg.: 
Or, fall to the 
grounde 


G 


C 


T 


C 


to daye thou 


shulde I cause 


iuperdest to go thee to wander 


with vs 


to day and go 
with vs? 



thou dost me 
vnrighte 


I must sufffe 


thou doest me 


wronge for thy wrOg 


the vnshoed 
housse 


sake 


the vnshodd 
house 


house of him 
whose shooe 

is DUt off 


there is wrong 
done vnto me 
by thee 


the 

vnshodhouse 


should I this 
day make thee 
goe vp and 
downe with 
vs? 


my wrong be 
vpon thee 


house of him 
that hath his 
shooe loosed 


read as 'unshod', used once by AV: Jer. 2: 25: withhold thy foote from being vnshod. The closeness is 


shown by W.: W^: The hows of the vnshod; W^: The hows of the man vnschood). 


T 


1 Sam. 1: 16 
N. C. 1430-1874 


1 Sam. 30: 22 


daughter of 
vnthriftines 


vnthriftes 


daughter of 

Belial 


Belials men 


wicked woman 


G 


C 


wicked 


T 


men of Belial 


N. C. 1330-1862. OED notes: frequent c. 1520-1690 
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Unthrifty 


Unwieldy 


Unwitting 


Uplandish 


Upper hand 


Vantage 


Notes 


1 Sam 2: 12 


Tyndalc 


vnthriftye 
chyldren; 
marg.: The 


Covcrdale 


childrC of 
Belial 


Geneva 


wicked men 


Bishops' 


- C; marg.: 
Or, wicked 
men 


A V 


sonnes of 
Belial 


Hebrew word is Belial which is as much in English as unthrifty froward or wicked 


1 Sam. 25: 25 
Adj. OED 3: 1388- 

1536 


1 Sam. 4: 18 
Adj. C. 1386-1685 


1 Kgs 1: 11 


this unthrifty ma 
manNabal; _ 

marg.: That is, fool 


he was olde & 
unweldie 


man of Belial 


wicked man 


he was olde. & he was an olde 


G 


an heuy man 


vnweting vnto oure lorde 


ma, and heau 




Dauid our lord 


G 


ouremaster 

Dauid? 


1 Kgs 2: 32 my father 

Adv., adj. C. 893 unwitting 

etc. OED: rare after _ 

c. 1600 until revived ... c. 1800 


Dauid knoweth knoweth it not 
not therof? 


my father 
Dauid knew 
not 


C 


Judg. 5: 11 
Adj. OED : rustic. 


vplandyshe 

folcke 


huszbande men people 


G 


uncultivated, boorish: 1387-1647 


Gen. 30: 8 
N. 1481 etc. OED: 
frea. c. 1560-c. 1600 


gote f vpper 

hadb 


T 


T 


Lev. 25: 36 vantage 

N. OED: pecuniary 

rofit or gain, c. 1430-1573 


more then 
thou hast geue 


T 


T 


C 


G 


G 


my father 
Dauid not 
knowing 


inhabitants 



haue preuailed 


increase 
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Vaunt 


Verses 


Vouchsafe 


Wager 


Wait 


W astel s 


Waster 


Wayward 


Weaponed 


Notes 


Judg. 7: 2 
N. OED. ’vaunt 2: 
to make (ones or a) 


Tyndale 


lest Israel 
make their 
vawnte 


Coverdale 


lest Israel 
boost them 
selues 


Geneva 


lest Isradl 
make their 
vante 


Bishops' 


= T 


AV 


lest Israel 

vaunt 

themselues 


vaunt, to boast or brag. Now rare': 1530 etc. Verb only in AV 


Exod. 34: 28 
N. OED 4: 'one of 


verses 


T 


commande- 

ments 


C 


G 


the sections of a psalm or canticle coresponding to the compound unit (usually a couplet) of Hebrew 
poetry. (Now merged in next [i.e. b])': c. 1200-1526. b: 'one of the sections into which a chapter of the 

Bible is divided': first citation: G., 1560 


2 Sam. 9: 8 
V. 14th c. etc. 



thou shuldest 
vouchesafe to 
loke 


for a wager 


thou tumest 
the to 


shuldest 


G 


G 


loke 


douteles 


put the sortes 


thou shalt se 
that 


in their offvces their watches 


thou shalt see 


surely 


vs 


G 


their charees 


of prestes ... vnto ^ offyces, & the Leuites vnto their wayte 


Lev. 24: 5 
N. C. 1300-1638 


1 Chr. 11: 23 


wastels 


cakes 


C 


C 


c 


waster 


staffe 


C 


T 


C 


N. In sense of cudgel, staff, club: 1533-1615 


1 Kgs 20: 43 
Adj. C. 1380-1894, 
but it is not clear 


way warde and 
heuye 


troubled in his heauy and in 
mynde and full displeasure 
indienacion 


wayward and 
in displeasure 


heauie, and 
displeased 


that OED 1 exactly describes this use. Hebrew 5620. car, sar; from Heb 5637 contr.; 


1 Chr. 12: 2 
Adi. C. 1000-1898 



coulde handle 


T 


T 


evish:-heavy, sad 


armed 


bowes with both their handes 
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Weathering 


Weeded 


Wened 


Whipped 


Whorehouse 


Who rekeeper 


Wipe out 


Withoutforth 


Wood 


Workday 


Wrenched 


Notes _ 


Deut. 28: 22 
N. Uncertain 
whether this fits any 

of the OED definitions 


1 Chr. 17: 8 
V. 1526 etc._ 


2 Chr. 18: 31 
V. 971-1848 


2 Sam. 19: 17 
V. C. 1440 etc. 


Num. 25: 8 


Tyndalc 


feuers, hect, 

hurnynge, 

wethervnue 


Covcrdale 


venome 


Geneva 


sword 



A V 


s w( >rd 


= B; marg.: 
Or, drought 


haue weded out roted out 
all thvne enemves 


destroyed 


T 


cut off 


they had wet 
he had bene 


they whypte 
ouer Jordan 


horehousse 


they thoughte 


they sayd 


G 


G 


gat them 
thorow 


= T 


wet ouer 


G 


G 


tent 


G 


G 


N. 14th c. etc. W. 


T 


Deut. 23: 17 whorekep 

N. 1530 (T.: Pract. Prel.) -1621 


T 


T 


T 


Sodomite 


2 Kgs 10: 17 
V. OED 'wipe' 6d: 


tyll he had 
wvDte him out 


destroyed 


C 


T 


C 


'to do away with... Now always with out'. First citation with 'out': a. 1842. ’Wipe out' in different 


sense is found in, e.g. C., Ps. 68: 28 (first citation): let the be w 


e 


d out of v boke of the lvuinee 


Deut. 32: 25 


without forth 


without 


C 


T 


C 


Prep. C. 1380 etc. W. 


T 


2 Chr. 27: 4 
Adi. Not in OED 


1 Sam. 20: 19 
N. C. 1430 etc. 


wood cootrye 


woddes 


forests 


T 


G 


when it is 
worckedaye 


on the 
worckdaye 


when this 
matter was in 
hand 


when the 
businesse was 
in hand 


Num. 22: 25 
V. C. 1050-1641 


she wrenshed 
vnto the walle 


T 


she thrust her [_== 
selfe vnto the wall 


G 


= B.; marg.: 
Heb. in the day 
of the 
businesse 


= G 
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Notes 

Tyndale_ 

Coverdale 

| Geneva 

Bishops' 

AV 

Yearling 

Num. 29: 17 

yerlynge 

of a yeare olde 

= C 

= T 

of the first 

Adj., N. N. 1465 etc. 

; adj., 1528 etc. 




yeere 


Youngling 


1 Sam. 17: 56 
. C. 900-1876 


youngelyng 


childe 


yong man 


stripling 



Appendix II 

David Norton 

Some groupings ofTyndale’s words following the Oxford English Dictionary 


1. Words not found in the OED 


A brec h 

Guards 

Pace 

Squaring line 

Arb 

Hargol 

Perleyed 

Starched 

Baals 

Hartgoat 

Ratten 

Wait 

Bloodvenger 

Headbald 

Room maker 

Weathering 

Converting house 

Inclosers 

Secretness 

Wood 

A fellowship 

Ixion 

Setstones 


Firstbomship 

Light-brained 

Sleds 


Forward 

On side 

Soleam 


2. Words First cited 

from Tyndale 



A-good 

Famishment 

Scrale 

Turmoiled 

Fainty 

Linkwork 

Trounced 

Whorekeeper 

3. Words First cited 

from other authors in 1530 


Change 

Luckily 

Staves 

Vaunt 

4. Words which appear to antedate the OED's evidence in 

some way 

Abstainer 

Chevisance 

Handsomely 

Snoutnosed 

Adjuration 

Coverlet 

Hard heels 

Streaked 

Afterbirth 

Dazing 

Head-piece 

Surgeon 

Aftergathering 

Evil-favouredly 

Healthsome 

Taxus 

Arm 

Executer 

Jestingstock 

Tellers of fortunes 

Ashpans 

Facts 

Layers await 

Teated 

Aways 

Fainted 

Mangy 

Tufts 

Black Moors 

Flaggy 

Merciless 

Uncorruptly 

Blood 

Forecast 

Metal 

Unhallow 

BonFire 

Freckles 

Midwife 

Uninhabited 

Dash out the brains 

Furs 

Monstrous 

Verses 

Settest up thy 

Goggle-eyed 

Rebelliousness 

Waster 

bnstles 

Graver (i) 

Rove 

Wipe out 

Bucking time 

Handfast 

Runagate 


Caller-on 

Handfasted 

Shrewd case 
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5. Words other than those in group 1 which appear to have lost currency by 1611 
(* Words last cited 1604-1611) 


A-dread 

Dragged 

Origen 

To-go 

Back* 

Dressing-knife 

Plague 

Trump 

Broke 

Famishment 

Play 

Unhele 

Cense 

Flatpieces 

Pleck 

Unright* 

Clouden 

Franchise 

Shope 

Unthrifty 

Commoned 

Hoared 

Shrewd case 

Vantage 

Courtesy (i) 

Inhabitaters 

Siege 


Debite 

Lusty 

Soiled* 


Discourage* 

Merciless 

Sorts 


6. Words also found in the Wycliffite Versions 


i. Words found in W 1 



Feared 

* 

Guts 

Origen 


Gridiron 

Meekedest 

Wiselier 


ii. Words found in W 2 



Bewept 

Ixion 

Mette 

Sparkle 

Conjure 

Maidenhead 

Prisoned 

Unshoed 

iii. Words found in both versions 



Achat 

Mandragoras 

Postem 

Whorehouse 

Arses 

Nightcrow 

Smaragdus 

Withoutforth 

Byss 

Pear 

Softness 


Cauldrons 

Pisser 

Stellio 


Jay 

Plenteously 

Strengthed 
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Jacob Latomus 

His Three Books of Confutations Against 

William Tyndale 


For this English translation of the Latin we are greatly indebted to James A. Willis, 
Pro fessor Emeritus of Classics and Ancient History, the University of Western 
Australia, and to Dr Richard K. Moore, of the Baptist Theological College of Western 

Australia, who requested it. 


Jacob Latomus to His Friend Livinus Crucius, Greeting 


W this theme, that faith alone justifies before God. In that book he strove to take 

away all merit of good works; for as the foundation and the key (as he called 
it) of the salutary understanding of Holy Writ he started from this premise, that God 
grants us everything freely through Christ, having meanwhile no regard to works. On this 
occasion 1 have written three books: in the first I took away the said key and put in its 
place another, following the Apostle Paul, from whose epistles and from other scriptural 
passages I shewed that in the faithful who have previously been freely justified, the mer¬ 
its of good works have a place, and that the just, advancing by these good works, earn 
the crown of glory to be granted by the Just Judge. Tyndale, having nothing that he could 
reasonably oppose to this reply, chose rather to seem to reply that to admit his error. 
Therefore he wrote a second book more fully on the same assertion and on other princi¬ 
pal articles, indeed on virtually all articles in which the Lutherans contradict the sound 
doctnne of the Church. Hence it was necessary for me to reply to his examples and rea¬ 
sonings with which he supported his assertion in a second book, in which (if I am not 
mistaken) I clearly overthrew his bases of argument and shewed the absurdity of his 
opinion. To these was added a third, in which I briefly and clearly set out what should be 
thought on each point, for Tyndale made this request, that he should be able not merely 
to hear, but to read my opinions. I was unwilling to deny him anything, for although I 
feared that to him it would be of little good, I hoped that others might gain somewhat 
from it. 


en William Tyndale lay in prison for the Lutheran heresy, he wrote a book on 


Louvain, June 12th 1542. 
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Jacob Latomus 

Confutations Against William Tyndale 
Book One 

In order to satisfy your request, Tyndale, as far as the Lord shall grant, in which you ask 
me to reply in writing to the declaration and proof of your first assertion, in which you 
affirm that only faith justifies before God, it seems advantageous both for the clarity and 
the brevity of the discussion, that I should first set out those points on which we agree, so 
that only those on which we are at issue may be left for discussion. Therefore, as I esti¬ 
mate, we agree on this, that all Holy Writ is divinely inspired, and that every part there¬ 
of is true, as being divinely revealed. Secondly we agree on this, that predestination, elec¬ 
tion, vocation, and justification, by which men from being unjust [B] become just, and 
from being impious become pious, from being sinners become innocent, and by which in 
general terms remission of any sin takes place both as concerns the guilt and stain of it 
and as concerns the liability to eternal punishment - that these things, I say, occur freely 
and are not subject to human deserving. Thirdly we are at one on this, that the grace 
which is given to those who worthily receive the sacraments of baptism or penance is not 
subject to human merit, but is simply given freely by God through Christ from the merit 
of his Passion - a thing which manifestly appears in little children who are now baptized 
or formerly were circumcised; for since they lack the use of reason, it is plain that they 
in no wise cooperate with God, who sanctifies them by the washing of regeneration. 

Fourthly, as regards adults, we agree in this, that faith does not justify them unless they 
acknowledge their sin and confess that the law is just and that its Author is just, unless 
condemning themselves and their sins they flee to the refuge of Christ’s blood so that they 
may freely receive from God not only mercy and the remission of sins, but also the spir¬ 
it of grace and the strength to fulfil the law, &c. Fifthly, that the dogma [C] of those is 
false, who assert that an evil life can consist with the best faith, whether faith be under¬ 
stood as confidence or hope or sure expectation of good promised by God. 

Sixthly we do not differ on this point, that you say that justifying faith is not simply 
any faith, but that faith which works through love, and that does not exist alone in the 
mind of the man justified or believing, but has companions both antecedent and follow¬ 
ing - antecedent being the fear of God and contrition and sorrow for one’s sins, to which 
may be added the hope of forgiveness, while following are tolerance and meekness and 
compassion and the other fruits of Christ’s Spirit. I have decided not to make it an issue 
that you seem to put faith before charity, when charity is the form and as it were the life 
of faith, as the Apostle says that the way of charity is more excellent than that of faith, 
and that there now abide these three, faith, hope, and charity, and that the greatest of these 
is charity. Setting that aside, or reserving it for another time, we agree in this, that a soli¬ 
tary faith, without the accompaniment of other virtues, does not justify. 

[D] Seventhly we agree in this, that the Apostle in saying that man is justified by faith 
without the works of the Law (in Romans and Galatians, and wherever he says this) does 
not mean this only of the written law proper to the people of the Jews, i.e. ceremonial and 
judicial laws, but of moral laws which had their binding force not only from the law of 
Moses but from natural or written law, and that by the benefit of such laws men knew 
what was right action and what was sin, but that such knowledge did not suffice to fulfil 
the Law without the grace and spirit of Christ, and that this grace and spirit are given by 
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Christ to whomsoever they are given. These are the points in which we do not disagree. 
Now having set out briefly in what matters we agree, we must next see what those are on 
which we disagree. First we do not agree on the ‘key of the saving knowledge of 
Scripture’, for you take that as being that faith alone in the mercy of God through Jesus 
Christ, through the grace of Christ, and through the works of Christ, without respect of 
any merit or goodness of our works, justifies us in the sight of God; and this opinion you 
repeatedly express. [f,183v.] Now in this view, since you take away all deserving of eter¬ 
nal life from all the saints except from Christ alone, on that ground I differ from you. You 
should not be offended if in this matter I believe Holy Writ and the Apostle Paul rather 
than 1 believe you, for Paul propounds a different key to Scripture and to its salutary 
understanding, particularly as concerns the understanding of the Law and the Prophets, 
namely conversion to the Lord. In 2 Cor. 3 [v. 14] we read: For until this day remaineth 
the same vail, ...but when he shall turn to the Lord, the vail shall be taken away. Likewise 
2 Tim. 3 [v. 14]: But continue thou in the things which thou hast learned and hast been 
assured of. knowing of whom thou hast learned them; and that from a child thou hast 
known the holy scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. In these two places Paul clearly teaches that faith in Christ is 
the key to the salutary understanding of the Law and the Prophets - faith, I say, not in 
this or that article, but catholic and orthodox, i.e. right and entire, certainly not some par¬ 
ticular faith in something which is contrary to Scripture or to any part of it - of which 
nature is that key of yours so far as concerns that part in which you deny all merit of just 
men as regards [B] eternal life, except of Christ alone, as will appear below, where with 
Christ’s favour we shall shew that this opinion belongs to infidelity; which infidelity 
(according to the same Apostle’s meaning) closes the mind so that it does not see the 
glory of Christ. He says (2 Cor. 4 [v.3]): But if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that 
are lost: In whom the god of this world hath blinded the minds of them that believe not, 
lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of the invisible God, 
should shine unto them. In the eleventh chapter of Luke [v.52] the lawyers are not 
rebuked for having taken away that key of yours which I have just shewn to be false, but 
because by false traditions they had taken from themselves and from others the true 
understanding of the Law and the Prophets, by which understanding of the Law and the 
Prophets, as by a key, they ought to have come themselves and to have drawn others to 
the knowledge and recognition of Christ then present. For the Law and the Prophets were 
a kind of key to understand the mystery of redemption given to the Jews, whence the Law 
has been called a schoolmaster [CJ to bring us unto Christ [Gal. 3,24], But the heathen 
and the stubborn Jews who do not understand the Law come contrariwise to the under¬ 


standing of the Law and Prophets when they have previously accepted faith in Christ. For 
the figure and that which is figured mutually declare each other. Now if, as you write, 
you desire to be instructed, it is needful that you seek the truth with cautious solicitude, 
and that in reading the Scriptures you should not so much seek wherewith to strengthen 
your opinions and subvert those of others, as to understand what you are reading; and this 
the attentive reader of your writings will see that you are not yet doing. For example, you 
take something from the first chapter of Paul’s epistle to the Romans; then with closed 
eyes you pass on to the third chapter, disregarding the second, in which there is matter 
that might make you change your mind, for in that chapter Paul plainly speaks of good 
works and of bad, and of what God will render to them in the day of judgement. He will 
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render , says Paul [Rom. 2,6], to every man according to his deeds: To them who by 
patient continuance in well doing seek for glory and honour and immortality, eternal life, 
and more which it would take too long to transcribe. Likewise you subjoin another pas¬ 
sage from Paul’s [second] epistle to the Corinthians which you think supports your 
dogma, but you omit the eighth and ninth chapters, in which Paul [D] strongly and 
instantly urges the Corinthians to be generous to the saintly poor, where among other 
things he says of the reward of this work: He which soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly; and he which soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully. Every man 
according as he purposeth in his heart, not grudgingly, or of necessity: for God loveth a 
cheerful giver, etc., where he shews that free-hearted giving of this kind has merit and 
rich reward in the sight of God. Again, when you had quoted what you chose from the 
epistle to the Galatians, you were unwilling to consider what is said in that same letter 
[6,6] concerning communication in good things: Let him that is taught in the word com¬ 
municate unto him that teacheth in all good things. Be not deceived; God is not mocked: 
for whatever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth in the flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption, but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting. I forbear to explain what is meant in this passage by sowing and reaping; for 
there is scarcely found one so ignorant of holy things as not to accept to sow as meaning 
to deserve and to reap as meaning to receive [F.184r.] according to desert. He continues: 
And let us not be weary in well doing, for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. 
You deal likewise with other passages of Scripture, as in the Epistle to the Hebrew, which 
might have instructed you not only concerning faith, but also concerning works and their 
reward: in c.6 [v. 10] he says: For God is not unrighteous to forget your works and labour 
of love, which ye have shewed towards his name, in that ye have ministered to the saints, 
and do minister. In the tenth chapter [v.35], after other matter be concludes: Cast not 
away therefore your confidence, which hath great recompense of reward &c. In the sec¬ 
ond chapter [c. 11 v.24] he says of Moses: By faith Moses, when he was come to years, 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter... for he had respect unto the recom- 
pence of the reward. In the gospel of Matthew, after speaking of the blessings that are 
given freely by the Spirit, you failed to add the words [c.5 v. 12], Rejoice, and be exceed¬ 
ing glad: for great is your reward in heaven, because that did not support your dogma. 
Later in the same sermon [c.6 v.6] Christ plainly teaches that the reward of alms and 
prayer and fasting is given by the Heavenly Father if works of this kind be rightly done 
in the way and to the end that [B] Christ prescribes: this you have omitted to consider. 
From these few examples (to omit innumerable others) it can be seen that, if you seek the 
truth with care and caution, you will receive sure teaching not only on faith, viz. that it 
justifies us, but also on works, viz. that they are deserving before God when they are 
done by men previously justified and sanctified by faith. Now since these sayings of Paul 
and Matthew are so plain that there can be no doubt in them, it is needful so to under¬ 
stand justifying faith in Paul that it does not prejudice works done as a result of faith 
working through love so far as concerns the power of deserving. The Apostle in his 
Epistle to the Romans proves by efficacious reasoning and by witness of Scripture that 
no works of nature or of the Law earned justification, and that therefore the Jews and the 
heathen in this respect are equal, that the former boast vainly of the Law, the latter of 
nature, when both owe their evangelical salvation to God’s grace and both with the same 
right and in the same way have been made sons of Abraham, i.e. of the promise, since 
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God who promised sons to Abraham, gathered believers from both those groups of whom 
Abraham was to be [C] the father, freely granting faith to both, and purifying the hearts 
of both b\ faith, so that no one should think that the first grace by which he believed and 
obtained the remission of sins was rendered to him in any way for his works, whether of 
nature or of the Law. but that the mouths of all should be closed and the whole world sub¬ 
jected to God, who enchained all in sin so that forgiveness should appear to be an 
unowed gift of God's free granting, not something earned by human justice or paid as a 
reward of merit by divine justice. Thus the Apostle’s entire argument for faith and grace 
is directed against works going before, not following after, justification. 

Likewise we disagree on this point, that you make no difference between works which 
precede first justification and those which follow it, insofar as concerns the power and 
efficacy of deserving before God, while I distinguish between them, as Holy Writ com¬ 
pels us to make a distinction between those works. Works going before do not earn jus¬ 
tification. [D] but works going after deserve beatitude. Call the labourers, he says 
[Matth. 20.8]. and give them their hire, speaking certainly of those already justified, who 
by grace have received the virtue of labouring that they should be worthy of their hire. 
Likewise the Lord has delivered his goods to his servants [Matth. 25,14], to one five tal¬ 
ents, to another two, and to another one, and the Lord rewards those who have gained 
and increased their Lord’s goods, but the slothful servant, who had not put his Lord’s 
money to usury. He rebukes and condemns. This Christ openly says: does anyone dare to 
contradict it who wishes to be named and considered a Christian? Likewise we are at 
issue on this, that by subsequent works nothing is gained for a man justified by faith, 
because those works only declare, do not increase, the inner existing goodness. This you 
prove by a simile, viz. that the fruit declares the tree but does not make it either good or 
bad. and in this way you seek to reconcile Paul and James, saying that the former speaks 
of inward justification before God, the latter of outward justification before one’s neigh¬ 
bour. On this ground you say that Abraham was not justified by [184v.] obedience in cir¬ 
cumcising himself [Gen. c.17], and you infer that he was not justified before God by his 
obedience in offering Isaac [Gen. c.22]. I say, however, that Abraham was justified 
before God as well by inward faith as by outward works since first from being unjust he 
became just by faith, then from being just he became more just by subsequent works. 
“That he was justified by obedience in offering Isaac you have the text Genesis c.22 
[v. 16], where we read: By myself have / sworn, saith the Lord, for because thou hast done 
This thing and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son: That in blessing / will bless thee 
...because thou hast obeyed my voice. Observe that Abraham for his part accepted the 
promises, adding an oath [Gen. 24,3sq.] to mark the immutability of the divine decree, 
because he obeyed the voice of God commanding his only son to be offered up. This 
argument clearly disproves the distinction between inward justification before God and 
outward justification before one’s neighbours, since this work of obedience justified 
Abraham before God also. Now that simile of the tree and its fruit does not square with 
inward virtue and its work. The corporal bearing of trees and animals weakens the one 
which bears, and the more it is multiplied, the more it consumes the strength of the one 
which bears or produces: [B] in what the mind brings forth it is otherwise, for it does not 
weaken, but rather strengthens and invigorates the one that bears, as may be seen in the 
sciences and the arts, in prudence and wisdom, which are strengthened, more firmly root¬ 
ed, and increased by their own workings. In such things a better similitude is that of a 
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fountain, which without detriment to itself produces a river or a lake. Hence John c.4 
[v. 14], speaking of the water of grace which Christ gives, says: It shall be in him a well 
of water springing up into everlasting life. In the seventh chapter [v.38], concerning the 
Holy Spirit which believers were to receive, Scripture is cited, saying: Out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water. 

Likewise in this we are at issue: you say that we deserve nothing of God because he 
has no need of our works and they bring him no advantage, but that they are his gifts and 
that all their advantage returns to us. For I say that although God has no need of our good 
things, and all the good that we have or do, we have from him, and it benefits us, not him, 
nevertheless because we do them on his command or suggestion, freely and of our accord 
for [C] love of him, he has decided to reward us just as if he had needed our works and 
had drawn some advantage from them. In this way he values the works of mercy done to 
our neighbours as highly as if they had been done to him in his need: see Matth. c.25 
[v.40]: Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me, where Christ the Judge declares that he has been fed, clothed, taken in, 
and visited, saying therefore. Come ye blessed &c. In Matth. 10 [v.41] we read: He that 

receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man shall receive a righteous man’s 
reward, and he that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet, shall receive a 
prophet’s reward. And whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup 
of cold water only in the name of a disciple, verily l say unto you, he shall in no wise lose 
his reward. Do not these and like passages so plainly, so openly, and in so many ways 
declare God’s will concerning future retribution in the life everlasting that there is no 
way of getting round them? Yet you, as if Scripture were silent on the matter, declare that 
God’s granting everything freely for Christ’s sake is to be taken as meaning that to those 
divinely chosen he grants nothing on account of their preceding merits; you think it is 
injurious to God and shews ingratitude in man if the latter should ask it ID] as a reward 
for his good actions. You claim as tending to confirm this view the form of prayer which 
we find in Scripture, where those praying do not allege their own merits, but say to God, 
‘For thy goodness, for thy mercy, for thy name, for thy word,’ &c.; yet you do not attend 
to what is equally attested in Scripture, that God blesses Isaac and Jacob for the sake of 
Abraham, and that Moses in his prayer [Deut. 9,27] calls to mind God’s servants 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob when interceding for the people, and the Fourth Book of 
Kings, c.20 [II Kings 20,6] declares that God spared, guarded, and freed the City of 
Jerusalem for his servant David’s sake. Likewise Hezekiah in his prayer reminds God of 
his former merits, as we read in Isaiah c.38 [v.3J; nor is it difficult to collect from the 
Psalms prayers in which David alleges his good actions, as in the 7th, 15th, and 118th 
psalms, where he alleges [185r.] his innocence, his love of his enemies, his having made 
just judgements, and his having inclined his heart to the Lord’s commandments because 
of retribution [Ps.l 18,112]. Certainly St Peter confidently says: Behold, we have forsak¬ 
en all, and followed thee; what shall we have therefore? The Lord’s reply is well known 
- Matth. 19 [v.28-30] and Mark 10 [v.29-31], Do you think that all these witnesses of 
Scripture, and others innumerable besides, are overcome by that similitude which you 
adduce of the physician and the sick man drinking a bitter potion - the patient deserving 
nothing of the physician because the potion is of use to him who takes it, not to the physi¬ 
cian? You claim that the situation is the same when a man carries out the commands or 
counsels of God, because keeping God’s commands is beneficial to the man, not to God. 
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You do not rightly define what it is to deserve of someone or before someone by any 
work or action; for retribution or reward or payment is earned not only by him who does 
somewhat that works to the advantage of him who gives the reward, but by him who does 
the latter's will or pleasure. Return to the similitude of the physician: let the physician be 
a king who decrees that in his realm any sick man who yields to his [B] only begotten 
son and promises to be cured by him will be the king’s friend and share his table and his 
other goods, simply because the king is pleased so to decree. The sick man, obedient to 
the law. earns the inheritance and justly asks for it, not because in allowing himself to be 
cured and in voluntarily taking medicines suited to restoring health he did any good to 
the king, but because he carried out the king’s will, meanwhile not neglecting his own 
advantage. If you do not admit the truth of this, you will not find out how to defend the 
merits of Jesus Christ the man (which you rightly extol and magnify as you ought); he 
came into this world in order to do his Father’s will and to fulfil his Father’s purpose, not 
to bestow any advantage on his Father, for the blessedness of the Father would suffer no 
diminution of the Son never became man nor ever suffered the cross; the Father could 
have found another way of freeing the elect from sin and of bringing them to predestined 
blessedness (this way pleased him as being more suitable for saving our misery); and in 
fact nowhere does grace appear more pure and unowed than in Christ the man. [C] For 
in things that have arisen in the course of time the greatest grace is that man has been 
joined to God in unity of person, as Augustine says, De Trinitate C.19: in lib.l, c.15 he 
explains this at length concerning the predestination of the saints. For that man, or rather 
that humanity before man was, did not in any way deserve to be taken up by God into 
unity of person. Note therefore that, just as the highest grace freely (and entirely freely) 
bestowed on Christ the man with fullness and not according to measure did not prevent 
his actions and passions from being meritorious - indeed they were meritorious precise¬ 
ly because they proceeded from Christ as a result of such exceeding grace - , so in the 
Christian justified by grace his following works are meritorious before God, and the 
greater the grace from which they proceed, the greater is their merit. For just as Christ is 
just and justifying, is wise and makes us wise, holy and makes us holy, so by his merit 
he makes us to merit, seeking and obtaining from the Father not only health and strength 
for our limbs, but also the power and efficacy for them to work together with God who 
works in us. It should not seem strange that God should take as participants in the divine 
operation those whom he has deigned to make participants in the divine nature. [D] The 
glory of Christ is made brighter if his virtue is bestowed upon others than if it were kept 
for him alone. Therefore in reply to your request I say and openly declare that in all good 
works the grace of God goes before, accompanies, and follows, and that without this 
grace there is no good work in man. If anyone should deny this and think that in order to 
do good it is enough to have knowledge of what is to be done - either the knowledge of 
the Law, or together with that knowledge the faculty of free will, even of a will freed 
from sin by its sole remission with the general concurrence (viz. that by which God as 
the first efficient cause concurs with all second causes according to his wisdom by which 
he comes firmly to the end and disposes all smoothly) even after obtaining remission of 
sins such a man falls off towards the infidelity and error of the Pelagians; for as 
Augustine nghtly says, ‘Neither knowledge of the divine law nor nature nor the sole 
remission [f.185 v.J of sins is that grace which is given by Jesus Christ Our Lord, but 
beyond the aforesaid necessaries there is another grace necessary by which nature shall 
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be healed and a man shall have strength to fulfil the Law, so that sin shall not rule over 
him.’ This grace he designates in another passage, saying that it is the inspiration of love, 
by which we may do things known to us with holy love. This grace is obtained by faith, 
yet this faith to deserve it is freely given. From all these premises there does not follow 
your subsequent assertion that good works are not deserving before God of any good to 
be granted in this world or in the next, as is plain from what has been said, but both these 
things must be frankly admitted, that without God’s grace we can neither believe in God 
nor perform any good work, and that when faith has been received and grace has been 
granted by faith (which is properly love), then we can do good works and by good works 
earn the reward of life everlasting, because it is needful that he who approaches God 
should believe that God is and that he rewards those who seek him. 


What I have said is not at variance with Luke 15 [c. 17 v. 10]: When ye shall have done 
all those things which are commanded [B] you, say, We are unprofitable servants: we 
have done that which was our duty to do. For the purpose of this writing is to shew that 
because of his condition of servitude a servant ought to be humble and not to puff him¬ 
self up in pride against his master, because by serving well he has done only that which 
it was his duty to do in respect of his position as a servant; yet it is still consistent with 
this that a good master should bestow the grant of liberty or some other boon on one who 
serves him well as a reward for good service freely given. That this is the meaning of the 
passage the very words make clear. Likewise Christ does not simply use as servants those 
men who by reason of their creation are his servants, but he makes his servants into 
friends and sons by the adoption of grace, as a result of which they have a right to the 
inheritance to which they rightly aspire. For if they are children, then heirs, says the 
Apostle [Rom. 8,17], heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ. Also Luke 22 [v.28]: Ye 

are they which have continued with me in my temptations. And / appoint unto you a king¬ 
dom, as my Father has appointed unto me; that ye may eat and drink at my table in my 
kingdom. It is not for a servant, in his capacity as servant, to sit at his master’s table, but 
to attend upon his master as he dines, as in the parable [C] of the servant returning from 
the field [Luke 17,7], to which the passage quoted above is subjoined; yet the Father and 
the Son have so appointed, that the servant, taken up to be a son, shall share the table and 
the kingdom. Here we must consider that he who declares that God makes no return for 
merits seems to be denying that God is a just judge who returns or bestows reward for 
good works, and thus he goes against Scripture: see Ezekiel 18 [v.5ff.], where he shews 
that the Lord gives a just return for deserts, as well to those who do good as to those who 
do evil as is plain to anyone who considers the whole drift of the chapter. Many further 
testimonies from the Law and the Prophets could be adduced, but this one seems to suf¬ 
fice, being so clear and evident that there is no room for shuffling. I could add (though it 
is not needed) that passage of the 62nd Psalm [v.l 1 ]: God hath spoken once; twice have 
I heard this; that power belongeth unto God. Also unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy: 
for thou renderest to every man according to his work. But your sectaries hear only one 
thing, namely mercy towards the good and those who are to be saved, who (they say) do 
not by any work merit the reward of life [D] everlasting, declaring that life everlasting is 
given purely freely, without any respect being had of works nor any regard of merit 
except that of Christ alone. From this the further consequence is that the principle of dis¬ 
tributive justice has no place in the judgement of God repaying according to merit, except 
as regards the wicked, whom God justly judges and punishes according to their bad 
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desens. On this principle the words of the prophet. Thou renderest to every man accord¬ 
ing to his work, would have to be understood as applying to evil works only; yet the 
Apostle applies it to both in Romans 2 [v.6] and in II Corinthians 5 [v.10] and I Titus 5 
[II Tim. 4.8J, where of himself and of others looking for the coming of the Lord he says: 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness &c. Likewise in II 
Thessalonians 1 [6-7]: Seeing it is a righteous thing with God to recompense tribulation 
to them that trouble you; and to you who are troubled &c. If you say God cannot be made 
a debtor to his own creature, which seems to be proved out of Isaiah and Paul in Romans 
c. 11 [v.35]: Or who hath first given to him, [188 r.) and it shall be recompensed unto him 
again 7 For of him, and through him, and to him are all things, the creature cannot have 
just ground of complaint against God if God does not pay him a reward for his good 
works. 1 admit that God is debtor to no one but himself, even in those things which he 
has promised and sworn, signifying the immutability of his ordinance, not of his crea¬ 
ture. but he would do injury to himself if he did not keep his promises: yet from this it 
does not follow that the creature deserves nothing before God. I speak of the creature 
freely justified, raised by God’s gift above the power and virtue of nature, and (in Peter’s 
w ords [II Peter 1,4]) partakers of the divine nature, and as St John the Evangelist says 
[1.12], to whom gave he power to become the sons of God. For this is part of the reason¬ 
ing of the divine wisdom, by which it pleased God so to order things that, to whom he 
gave freely these precious gifts, to those same for their good works going before out of 
grace and free will he gave payment and reward; and this ordinance he made known to 
us in Holy Writ through the Prophets, the Apostles, and his only begotten Son. Who is 
there who will ask God why he did so? Who will be his adviser and say that God ought 
to have decided not this way, but some other way? Are not God’s promises and declara¬ 
tions and oaths clear and open, in which life, glory, and a crown are promised to one who 
does this or that, or because he does this or that? A like answer may be made to your 
objection that our work is not useful to God, but is useful to us or to our neighbour; there¬ 
fore by our good work we do not deserve from God a prize, reward, or crown. This is not 
a valid inference, because God appointed this law not seeking his or our advantage, but 
only his own glory; and when we by good works aim at his glory, we are in concord with 
the will of God, and we earn a prize and reward, which God will bestow not simply 
according to his goodness, liberality, magnificence, and compassion, but also according 
to his justice - his justice, I say, not simply in acting as beseems his goodness, but in ren¬ 
dering according to merit good for good and deserts to the deserving, according to the 
words of the Apocalypse [c.3 v.41: And they shall walk with me in white, for they are wor¬ 
thy, and Luke 20 [35]: They which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and 
the resurrection from the dead &c. And Christ says [Matth. 10,37]: He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not worthy of me\ from which we may infer contrariwise that 
he who puts Christ before all else is worthy of Christ. Further let no one falsely declare 
that we are of no use to God in doing good works; for although he has no need of our 
good things, and thus we are not useful to God as supplying by our usefulness something 
that he lacks (of this I spoke above, and it is usefulness in its proper sense), nevertheless 
good men usefully serve God as ruler of the universe; by their work and ministry God 
brings his elect to salvation, and thus the usefulness of his elect is reckoned usefulness 
to him. For the good are chosen vessels, as Scripture says of Paul [Acts 9,15J: For he is 
a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name &c. Of this more largely in the second book. 
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The Second Book of Refutations 
Against William Tyndale 

On the Key to the Understanding of Scripture as Salvation 


Not in that respect are you adrift, Tyndale, that you declare faith to be the key to salutary 
understanding of Scripture, but you err in maintaining this objection or proposition, ‘God 
the Father so grants all things freely through Christ that he gives nothing in respect of 
any work or because of any work inward or outward,’ in such a sense as if there were no 
merit of man towards God, but that just as God freely and without any cause on man’s 
side predestines, elects, and adopts, so equally freely does he beatify, crown, and reward: 
which is a meaning alien to catholic faith, pertaining to infidelity, and contrary to scrip¬ 
ture which in many places asserts the contrary. Throughout your book you apply [B] all 
your prolix collections and assertions to the support of this opinion, and you will not 
allow there to be any difference (so far as concerns freely granting) between justifying 
faith and crowning glory, except that faith is given first and glory later. In saying this you 
believe that you are attributing much to the grace of God and to the gifts which God gives 
to his elect through Christ, when he justifies those who have been called, pouring into 
their hearts the Holy Ghost; but in fact you are derogating from it in taking away from 
grace and the aforesaid gifts the force and efficacy of leading the justified man to the end 
of what is good, just as anyone would derogate from the virtue of a seed if he took from 
it all power of generation, saying that the fruit was not germinated from the seed but only 
that the seed went before, the fruit after, contrary to all common sense. For as a man 


would speak absurdly and go intolerably adrift if, on the ground that God does all things 
that are in the universe, he should seek to deny all efficacy to all other agents both nat¬ 
ural and free, saying that not fire, but God sets straw ablaze, or that a horse does not beget 
a horse nor a man a man, just so does a man err not only [Cl against the Scriptures and 
the judgement of the wise, but also against the common judgement of the crowd, if he 
denies that God justly rules and judges this world and especially his rational and intel¬ 
lectual creatures, repaying to good men and bad what is just according to their deserts. 
For in God mercy should not be so exalted as to derogate from justice, but we must con¬ 
fess a God who is pitying and compassionate and just, so that our faith may be whole and 
our confession not imperfect or truncated, as yours is when you take away all merit even 
from the just man, saying that man does not deserve from God glory or eternal life by 
any works of his own, any more than Paul on his journey to Damascus deserved to be 
justified by Christ, since (you say) by those works and intentions Paul deserved not jus¬ 
tification but eternal damnation, or that he deserved it only in the same way as Adam’s 
sin deserves to be redeemed by Christ’s Passion, as Gregory says: ‘O blessed fault, which 
deserved to have such and so great a Redeemer!’ There Gregory used the word in a trans¬ 
ferred sense, signifying the excellence of God’s exceeding charity, but which, notwith¬ 
standing the offence, he [D] bestowed greater benefits on the human race than he had for¬ 
merly given them in their innocency. In order to explain better your opinion on the merit 
of any good works, you imagine the case that God gave to the blessed Paul from the 
beginning that perfection which his soul now possesses or will posses after the resurrec¬ 
tion, and that God yet willed him to remain in this world and to do what he did in time 
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in his office as teacher and apostle: this case being admitted, you say that Paul with all 
his good works merited nothing, just as the blessed angels deserve nothing by the service 
by which they minister to us and under God procure our salvation. From this you con¬ 
clude that he did not merit anything by his good works at the time when he was in this 
life. 1 say nothing of the reasonableness of this case or of whether it could occur: it is 
enough that from it you declare your opinion on the merit of works, indeed of love and 
[f.l87r.] faith, viz. that you deny the existence of any merit towards God, to which merit 
God according to justice grant eternal life. Amid all this you say that you do not wish to 
be contentious or to argue about words. Would God you were sincere in this! For then 
the dispute would very soon be finished. But let us come to the examples by which you 
think the matter is clearly demonstrated and that victory crowns your side. 

The comparisons that you draw are no true comparisons. First , because the works of 
that first man who cultivates his field at an agreed price and the works of others who cul¬ 
tivate their fields without any agreement are of one quality and value because of the 
equality of the agent, of the proximate purpose, of the material and of the form, if, that 
is. those things happen to be the same. It is otherwise with works by which we are said 
to earn merit before God, which are not on the same basis with works not earning merit. 
'Meritorious works by their very nature, setting aside any agreement or positive ordi¬ 
nance. possess dignity, value, and perfection, which qualities are absent from non-meri- 
tonous works:’ thus sins by their nature deserve punishment even apart from any posi¬ 
tive ordinance, for meritorious works proceed from charity and [B] grace that makes gra¬ 
cious. and by these qualities the soul is perfected and raised above its own natural power. 
Thus Peter in his second canonical epistle [II Peter 1,4] says: He has given us exceeding 
great and precious promises, that by these we might be partakers of the Divine nature. 
This dignity and perfection are lacking to works going before justification and the infu¬ 
sion of grace that makes gracious, for in them man does what in himself, making good 
use of his natural and gratuitous gifts; for these works do not proceed from the spirit of 
Christ indwelling and vivifying the mind. Secondly, because all those whom you repre¬ 
sent as working in their own fields work only for themselves, not for another; for the 
aforementioned men are private persons having separate goods, and the good of one is 
not included in the good of another. In those, however, who are working because of God 
the case is different, for God is king and ruler of the universe and intends the good of the 
whole universe, in which is included the good of each man as part thereof, and therefore 
in God’s sight he who works his own salvation and tills the field of his own conscience 
deserves reward, because [C] by doing this he does something useful to the whole of 
which he is part. Now the good of the whole, as I have said, is God’s intention insofar as 
he is king, ruler, or legislator. Thus contrariwise punishment in God’s eyes is merited by 
him who corrupts himself by wickedness, since by doing this he harms the whole of 
which he is part. Aristotle, the heathen philosopher, perceived this by the light of nature, 
writing in the fifth book of his Ethics [c. 11 ] that those who take their own lives are just¬ 
ly punished by the law, because they do harm to the city of which they are part. Thirdly 
it is unlike because those who rightly use the gratuitous gifts of God seek in using them 
and from using them the honour of God and the utility of God’s flock, and they labour 
not in their own vineyard, but in God’s, and insofar as they feed sheep which are not their 
own but God’s, and till a vineyard which is not their own but God’s, when they impose 
labour on themselves, they serve not themselves but God, since they belong not to them- 
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selves but to Christ by creation and redemption so that, as Paul says in the fifth chapter 
[v. 15] of the second epistle to the Corinthians: They should not henceforth live or die 
unto themselves but unto him which [D] died for them, and rose again. Thus the utility 
of their work must be considered as returning not to themselves, but to God, because God 
rewards the labourer in proportion to his labour, not to its return. God in his retribution 
takes into account that we have sought his glory, even if you mentally set aside that in 
this way we have done something useful to the whole universe. Therefore Paul signifi¬ 
cantly says in the third chapter [v.8] of the first epistle to the Corinthians: Every man 
shall receive his own reward according to his own labour. 

There are other differences or dissimilitudes, but let these suffice. God as Creator and 
Lord can justly exact from man all things that are possible from his creature and servant, 
and no man, not even a just or innocent one, let alone a sinner, can justly complain of his 
Creator and Lord, however much burden he may impose, even if he renders or promises 
no return for services; nay, even if he should wish to take away life itself, man has noth¬ 
ing to say except what Job said [1,21] when his [187v.] substance and his children were 
taken from him: The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord. Yet that is not the sole relation between God and man; for God is the Father of 


men, and on this account God has man not as a servant, but as a son. By this name God 
appointed between himself and men the rights of a father, which is a name of love, just 
as ‘Lord’ is a name of fear. God was not content with that title, but approaching closer 
to a kind of equality, he is the bridegroom of his church, and with it has established con¬ 
jugal law. Going even further, and approaching nearer to an equality of life, God so lays 
aside his majesty that he deigns to act with men in a kind of equality and to contract an 
alliance; in consequence he appoints with men a kind of civil law. He made pacts with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whom he loved, and he clove unto them, as it is written in 


Deuteronomy 10. Bearing these things in mind, we can easily find out how a man may 
be deserving in God’s sight. There is no force in the arguments which you adduce, e.g. 
that which concerns instruments, in which you argue thus: ‘Man is an instrument with 
which God works’; therefore in any good work no praise is due to man any more than to 
the sling or stone or sword with which David slew the giant. Your conclusion is wrong, 
[B] because the multiplicity of instruments causes you confusion. There is not just one 
kind of instrument, but many: a conjoined instrument, as a hand, is one thing, but a sep¬ 
arate instrument, as a sword, quite another. Further among separate instruments one may 
be animate, another inanimate: animate, as a servant, for the servant is an instrument of 


his master, which the latter uses for action, and a woman is for a man an instrument for 


generation, as we read in the first book of the Politics. The action of such an instrument 
is counted to it for praise or rebuke, for punishment or reward. For example, a master 
commits homicide through his servant; not only is the master punished, but the two fall 
under the same laws, and rightly so, and the servant’s excuse alleging necessity, because 
he is the instrument of his master, will not be heard. The reason of this is that such a ser¬ 


vant is by nature a free man having it in his power to obey or not to obey his master; 
therefore the instrument’s action is counted to him, for blame and punishment if the 
action be evil, for praise and reward if good. The same must be said of man, although he 
is an instrument of God in action, because he is a separate, animate, and free instrument, 
[C] not merely moved, but self-moving by free will; for God so administers the things 
which he creates that he permits them to perform the motions proper to them. Now the 
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motion proper to a man is that he shall act freely and have it in his power to act or not to 
act; therefore he is not compelled by necessity to follow the motion of the prime agent, 
as other instruments are. King Sennacherib, in Isaiah c.10 [v. 15], is called by the Lord 
metaphorically a saw or an axe. yet in the same passage he is reproved by the prophet for 
not understanding that the reason for his prevailing against Israel is that God was using 
him to punish the sins of his people. The king was metaphorically a saw, but not so in 
fact. As it would be portentous if the saw were to rise up against its user, so it is not less 
absurd for man to rise up against God; yet a man can do so and often does, although 
unjustly and therefore not with impunity. This you yourself admit in another passage, 
where you enumerate the various pacts made by God with his creature; for properly there 
is [D] no pact if there be not free consent on both side. You are mistaken, however, in 
listing the pact of God with the Devil, for it is not through a pact of God with the Devil 
that the Devil dominates over sinful man: there is no justice in this domination except on 
the part of God who permits it. Justly did God permit man to come under the power of 
the tyrannous seducer, to whom man freely consented, despising God his creator; but 
God has no pact with the Devil on this matter: the Devil rules over man by injustice and 
tyranny, and does injury to God when he corrupts man by his instigation. As this divine 
permission was just against Adam, the first author of the human race, when he sinned, 
and against his descendants contracting sin from him by their origin, so the Devil acted 
against this permission when he presumed to inflict death on Christ, who did not belong 
to that [188 v.j condemned progeny, and thus with justice he lost his power which God’s 
permission had given him over Adam and his posterity. Now when you say that sin is in 
us because our charity towards God and our neighbour is not as great as the charity of 
Christ, you are mistaken. It is not promised to us that we shall be equal to Christ, but that 
we shall be conforming to him; for to him is given the Spirit not according to measure, 
but to us according to measure: we receive from his fullness; we do not receive that full¬ 
ness. No one therefore may aspire to equality with the charity of Christ, which from the 
moment of his conception was complete and neither can nor could be increased. It should 
not therefore be counted to us for sin that our charity is less than the charity of Christ, 
since it neither can be nor ought to be equally great. But having mentioned Christ’s char¬ 
ity, you were able to satisfy your own sophistical reasoning. For when you declare, as 
you ought, that Christ was deserving, it necessarily follows that the Apostle Paul, if from 
the moment of his conversion he had had in this life as much charity as he will have after 
the resurrection, would nevertheless still have [B] been deserving. From the example of 
Christ that other argument of yours is overthrown: ‘Man owes to God all that he can per¬ 
form, therefore he deserves nothing.’ Christ our Lord by his human nature owed to God 
death itself; for the Father had ordained that he should undergo it. Hence the Apostle 
[Philippians 2,8] praises Christ for having obeyed the Father even unto death. 
Nevertheless he was deserving by his death: Wherefore (says the Apostle) God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above every name. You are mistaken 
also in saying that concupiscence in holy men is the greatest sin, but it is not accounted 
to them &.c. You are speaking either of habitual concupiscence, which is commonly said 
to be kindling-wood of sin (but that in the baptized is not a sin, for its guilt is taken away 
by baptism], or you are speaking if its action or motion: yet not even that is a sin when 
the rational will resists it, but it is matter for the exercise of virtue. Or if its motion comes 
bv surmise without fullv deliberate will, it is onlv a venial sin: when its motion is fullv 
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deliberate, it is mortal sin and a transgression of the command, Thou shalt not covet... 
[Exodus 20,17] - a transgression such as is not [C] in the holy, in whom sin does not 
reign so that they obey its promptings of lust: as the Wise One says, they go not after 
their lusts [Ecclesisticus 18,30]. 

Do you ask for a definition of merit? Here it is: merit in general is a voluntary action, 
either good or bad, of a traveller according to God’s ordinance from his goodness or his 
badness accounted for reward or penalty: ‘voluntary’, because this implies a moral type 
of action proceeding from a free will, ‘either good or bad’, because there are indifferent 
actions, halfway between good and bad, which as such are not deserving; ‘accounted for 
reward or penalty’, because although a good or bad action because of its goodness or 
badness is accountable for reward or penalty, nevertheless it does not deserve unless it be 
actually accounted; I add the words ‘according to God’s ordinance’ because a good act 
does not deserve a reward unless we suppose an ordinance of God as wishing to return a 
reward for a good work; I say ‘a traveller’ in order to exclude the good or [D] bad actions 
of the blessed and the damned, because they are at the end of good and evil and outside 
the status of deserving. Now deserving is divided into good and evil: evil deserving is 
spoken of in Genesis 42 [v.21]: Deservedly do we suffer this, for we have sinned against 
our brother, likewise Hebrews 10 [v.29]: Of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, 
shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot &c. Good deserving is spoken 
of in Ecclesiasticus 16 [v. 15]: All compassion shall make a place for each according to 
the merit of his works, and Hebrews 13 [v. 16): For with such sacrifices God is well 
pleased. Yet you say that there is no such thing as good deserving, because if God did 
not render to the just man his reward or life everlasting, he would be doing him no injus¬ 
tice, nor is God obliged by the just man’s good work to reward him; ergo the just man is 
not deserving in the sight of God. The blessed Doctors grant the antecedent, but they 
deny the consequent, saying that it suffices for deserving that there be worthiness in the 
agent, proportion in the action, and in God a preceding ordinance. They grant that God 
is not under obligation to his creature, even from a promise; for if [188 v.] God did not 
render what he had promised, he would be doing injury not to his creature, but to him 
self. But to annihilate or not to reward the well deserving is repugnant to his goodness, 
just as it is repugnant to his justice and goodness to leave sins unpunished; for otherwise 
by sparing the wicked he would not be a reprover of sin, and by denying reward to the 
just he would not be an approver of good. Hence, just as the Apostle says (II Tim. 2,13], 
He abideth faithful: he cannot deny himself - that is to say, cannot deny the fulfilment ot 
his promises, so we also can say that he is good and just and cannot deny himself, i.e. 
withhold himself from maintaining due order in his universe, not leaving good works 
without reward nor sin without punishment. But just as by not discharging his promises 
he would not be injuring any man, but would be unfaithful and untrue, so by not keeping 
due order in his universe he would not be injuring anyone, but he would simply be nei¬ 
ther just nor good. But you say that this is a good argument: ‘Life everlasting is granted 
to the just out of grace and because of grace; therefore not out of works, for what is given 
out of grace is not owed, and what is given out of works is owed. Now it is impossible 
for the same thing to be owed and not owed to the same person by the same person, for 
thus speaks the Apostle in Romans c.4 [v.4] and c. 11 [v.6] and Ephesians c.2 [v.8-9].’ 
This argument [B] would be convincing if we said that work which is meritorious is not 
a gratuitous gift of God, or if we said that there was value in the work simply because it 
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proceeds from us. and not for this reason principally, that it proceeds from the grace of 
God and from charity. This is what Paul intends when he says (Ephesians 2,8]: It is the 
gift of God. lest any man should boast, i.e. as if this were in him of himself, as he says 
elsewhere (I Cor. 4,7]: What hast thou that thou didst not receive? now if thou didst 
receive it. why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it? Here he does not simply 
forbid us to glory in God’s gift which we have accepted, since he says in another passage 
[I Cor. 1.31]. He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord, but he forbids us to glory in 
God's gift as if it were not a gift, but a man’s own, i.e. existing in himself of himself, 
which is illicit and pertains to pride. Hence the saints regard their own merits not other¬ 
wise than as God's gifts freely given, ascribing to the divine goodness whatever they 
have of goodness and worth. Now in the same work God, when rewarding it in his capac¬ 
ity as a just judge, considers that it was done freely, voluntarily, with pleasure, with love, 
and without asking, that it was in the doer’s power to follow or not to follow, to work [C] 
or not to work, to use or not to use the gifts of God, and most especially that man in his 
work did not seek his own glory, but that of God; that he did not work for himself, seek¬ 
ing what was useful to him, but for many, that they should be saved: on this basis God 
judges him just and to be crowned. Both these points can be seen in what is said by the 


just judge and in return by the just in Matthew c.25 [vv.34-40] 
for the sake of brevity. 


I refrain from quoting 


From all this it will appear to one who considers it well that everything that you say, 
Tyndale, against hypocrites and those who place their confidence in their works is truly 
said, but it is beside the point, for the holy travellers who are rich in merits do not make 
flesh their arm, nor does their heart depart from the Lord, but they have trust in the Lord; 
for the Holy Ghost teaches them to know what things God has granted them, and among 
these they know that they were created in good works that they should walk in them, and 
that by so walking they should come to the crown of immarcescible glory promised to 
those who strive lawfully. Nor does it tend against the notion of desert that God’s love 
towards the predestined and elect, by which he first loved us, is eternal; for as from all 
eternity he preordained and proposed to give life everlasting to Peter and Paul or to any 
other, so from all eternity did he preordain and provide the means of coming to that life. 
In order to understand this more easily, reflect that under the notion of predestination 
three things in ordered relation are signified: the first is the eternal purpose of having 
mercy; the second is the temporal bestowal of grace or of the freely-given gift by which 
the predestined is justified; the third is the bestowal of glory everlasting. Of these three 
the first is without cause from our side, for it is a purpose purely of the divine goodness 
and of God’s pure goodwill. The second also has no cause from our side because, 
although in adults when they are justified the free will regularly concurs and the experi¬ 
ence is not purely passive (as in the words, He who created thee without thee will not jus¬ 
tify thee without thee and in the words [189r.] of the prophet [Zech. 1,3], Turn ye unto 
me, and I will turn unto you, and in the passage of James [4,8], Draw nigh to God, and 
he wilt draw nigh to you), nevertheless nothing goes before as deserving of the gift freely 
given by which the impious man is justified, but it is freely instilled into the mind, and 
by this gift sin is dismissed and the debt of eternal death is cancelled: these things being 
removed he who was unworthy of temporal life is made to participate in the divine nature 
and he who was worthy of death both temporal and aetemal is made worthy of life ever¬ 
lasting, and whatever disposition may go before justification is an effect of predestina- 
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tion and of the grace of God going before all our disposition or will, according to the 
words of Jeremy in the last chapter of Lamentations [v.21 ]: Turn thou us unto thee, O 
Lord, and we shall be turned. Concerning the third there is a difference, for between the 
bestowal of justifying grace and the dispositions that precede it and the bestowal of glory 
there intervene inward and outward good works, arising from the justifying gift and from 
free will through the individual direction of the indwelling Holy Ghost; to these glory is 
justly granted. In this sense we must take those words of Paul in Ephesians II [v.10]: 
Created in Jesus Christ in good works, which God hath before ordained that we should 
walk [B] in them, to come by them (that it to say) to the end divinely appointed for us. 
This may be clearly seen in Paul’s case: having been predestined from eternity and in 
time justified freely, he said of the works coming between justification and the crown [II 
Tim. 4,7]: / have fought a good fight, l have finished my course, I have kept the faith: 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right¬ 
eous judge, shall give me at that day. To understand this more fully, consider the grounds 
for reprobation, which again you will find to be threefold: the eternal purpose of not hav¬ 
ing mercy, temporal hardening of heart, and eternal damnation. Of the first there is no 
cause and no deserving on the part of the reprobate. Of the second there is deserving on 
man’s part, for he deserved on account of foregoing sin to be abandoned by God and left 
to himself. Of the third there is cause and deserving, viz. the foregoing sin. Hence if it 
be asked why from all eternity God purposed to have mercy on Peter and none on Judas, 
there is no cause in particular except that God so willed it, and his will cannot be unjust. 
Likewise if it be asked why in time he bestowed grace on Peter, bestowing a gift by 
which he left this world just and [C] freed from his sin, while on Judas he did not bestow 
grace nor award the gift of justice, but left him in his sin, in which he persevered to the 
end, we reply that it pleased God in Peter to shew compassion and in Judas to exercise 
justice. If you ask why he has pity on this one and not on that one, Paul replies and 
checks the boldness of the enquirer [Rom. 9,20]: Nay but, O man, who art thou that 
repliest against God? But if you ask why God prepared eternal torments for Judas, it is 
truly answered, ‘Because of the sins which God foresaw that he would commit and end 
his present life in them.’ If you ask why from all eternity he prepared for Peter glory 
everlasting, the answer is, ‘Because he wished in him to shew the riches of his good¬ 
ness.’ Thus in Peter all things conspire towards grace - first, the predestination from 
eternity, second, the bestowal in time of grace and its gift, third, the good use of that gilt, 
and fourth, the consummation of grace or the reward of glory, but not equally or with 
entire uniformity. For in the first we have no part; in the second, although we claim 
somewhat for ourselves, that is not sufficient [D] for justification; in the third in its rela¬ 
tion to the fourth there is worth and account of merit. Thus the first two pertain to pure 
grace; not so the latter two, and consequently glory is a reward for good works; for 
although good works pertain to grace, they do not exclude our cooperation, on account 
of which grace itself leaves room for merit and does not exclude account of merit. 

Thus far I have said more than enough about grace and merit, and if you apply your 
mind to it, you will plainly see that all that you amass at length against the merit of works 
is of no effect except to lead you to a quite absurd conclusion, which I will quote verba¬ 
tim so that any reader may see its absurdity, even if you yourself close your eyes (I hope 
you will not), which is the mark of an obstinate heart. ‘Works’, you say, ‘are the last 
things that are required in the Law, and they do not fulfil the Law before God. In works 
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we are always sinning, and our thoughts are unclean. The charity which would fulfil the 
Law is colder than ice amongst us; we live therefore by faith as long as we are [ 189v.) 
in the flesh, and by faith we conquer the world, for this is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith (I Jn 5 [v.4]). Our faith is in God through Christ, because his char¬ 
ity by which he overcame all the temptations of the Devil is counted to us. From faith 
then comes it that the promise is firm to the seed of them that believe that by the deeds 
of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his sight. [Rom. 3,20}’ Thus far you recog¬ 
nize your own words. Here you seem to open the secret of your heart, explaining the rea¬ 
son why you count good works for nothing, viz. because good works are the last things 
required in the Law, for the first thing required in the fulfilment of the Law is good 
thought, the second good will, the third and last the execution of that good will by work. 
There are similar degrees also in work forbidden by the Law: the first is evil thought, the 
second the deliberate willing of evil thought, the third the carrying out in word or deed 
of the evil will. Now it often happens that by some external impediment the full will, be 
it good or bad, does not arrive at the execution of the work: in this case the will is count¬ 
ed as the action, as John says in his canonical epistle [I Jn 3,15]: Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer. And the Lord in the gospel [B] where he speaks of adulterers 
[Mat. 5.28] says: Whosoever looketh on a women to lust after her hath committed adul¬ 
tery with her already in his heart. Corresponding examples could be given of things 
good. Therefore you are not wrong in saying that works are the last things required in 
the law which commands good works. If follows that they do not fulfil the law. That is 
true as often as they are by themselves and the two foregoing are absent; for it is not 
enough for the law that a work should be good in its kind, which is relative goodness, 
and consistently with this a work is simply and absolutely bad whenever the former two 
requirements are lacking and in fact they are lacking always. You continue: ‘In works we 
are always sinning, and our thoughts are unclean.’ See, at once the first requisite for 
good work is lacking, namely good thought, for an unclean thought is a bad one. You go 
on: 'The charity which would fulfil the law &c.’ Here again we are missing the second 
requisite for a good work, namely good will; for charity is good will, or the cause of 
good will, and if it were present, it would fulfil the law, according to Paul’s words in 
Romans 13 [v.8]: He that loveth another hath fulfilled the law; and in the gospel [Matt. 
22,40]: On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets. But [C] you are 
not speaking of that charity, for you significantly say ‘would fulfil’, not ‘fulfils’, and you 
add that it is colder than ice. To anyone who considers well it is clear that the love which 
naturally follows the contemplation of God’s goodness and a consideration of God’s gifts 
and promises is not that charity which is the end of instruction, the bond of perfection, 
the sum of the law and the prophets, but is a kind of love which arises naturally towards 
benefactors, which is found in the heathen and in publicans who love those who love 
them, as we read in Matthew c.5 [v.46]. Such charity towards God is rightly said to be 
colder than ice when compared with true charity, which the Holy Ghost pours into the 
hearts of the faithful where he deigns to dwell, which alone fulfils the law. You go on: 
‘We live therefore by faith while we are in the flesh, and by faith we conquer the world; 
for this is the victory which overcometh the world [I Jn 5]’. What do I hear? A dead faith, 
which neither works nor lives, conquers the world? Faith which does not work through 
love? Charity [D] which does not suffice for the fulfilment of the law does not save us 
from the power of the Devil, nor is it greater than the world; for all the transgressors of 
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the law are under the law and will be judged by the law, and are under malediction. It is 
not enough to say, as you say, that Christ’s charity is counted to us, and that to believe 
this is the faith that saves. These are your words: ‘Faith in God through Christ, because 
his charity, by which he overcame all the temptations of the Devil is counted to us.’ 
Consider, I beseech you, Tyndale, into what absurdities you have fallen since you left the 
beaten track and went beyond the limits set by the Fathers. 

For what could be more absurd than to say that a man is saved without chairty of his 
own, and that the personal charity of Christ is counted to men not having the Holy Ghost 
and their own gift of charity? This plainly contradicts Paul (I Cor. 13 [v. 1 ]), where he 
says: Though l speak with the tongues of men and of angels, &c.,’ where he expressly 
[190r.] says that all the other gifts of the spirit avail nothing without charity, can con¬ 
trariwise that all the other qualities profit him who has charity. Also John the Apostle c.3 
[v. 14]: We know that we have passed from death unto life, because we love the brethren. 
He that loveth not abideth in death. From this it is clear that each man is saved by his 
own love, and although he does not have this love from himself, still he has it in himself. 
Romans 5 [v.3]: We glory in tribulations also, knowing that tribulation worketh patience , 
and patience experience, and experience hope. And hope maketh not ashamed, because 
the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us. 
There is one charity of God by which God loves us, and another charity of God, which 
God creates in us, and by which we love God and our neighbour. This charity by the Holy 
Ghost he infuses, effuses, and diffuses in our hearts. It is not true therefore that Christ’s 


charity is counted to us; but Christ’s charity makes charity in us, which although unequal 
to Christ’s charity, is of such kind and degree to be sufficient with God’s help to fulfil the 
law. [B] Therefore that faith by which we believe and trust in God through Christ that 
Christ’s charity will be counted to us, to us (I say) who do not have good works, whose 
thoughts are unclean and whose will is not good because our charity is either non-exis¬ 
tent or so remiss that its remissness is a sin - that faith, I say, is not true and not catholic, 
but feigned; it is not what God revealed to the prophets or the apostles or the church. 
Read all the creeds and all the explanations of our faith which were made from the begin¬ 
ning down to the present day against the heresies which arose at various times, and you 
will not find this article: ‘I believe that Christ’s charity will be counted to me for salva¬ 
tion,’ to me, I say, having no charity of my own, or not having as much as is demanded 
of me by the law of charity written in the law, reaffirmed in the gospel, and explained by 
the apostles. By all sound doctrine it is clear that he who does not have Christ’s spirit 
does not belong to Christ; for he who has not Christ’s spirit is not his, and in whom there 
is not charity, in him does the Holy Ghost not dwell. 


Jacob Latomus 

Confutation Against William Tyndale 
The Third Book 

Since at the end of your declaration you say that you have brought forth in good con¬ 
science what you think, I believe that you think as you speak. Consequently, if what you 
say is true, you resent those who in the name of the Roman pontiff and of the Emperor 
keep you captive and treat you as a malefactor. Now since you ask to hear, or rather read. 
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my opinion on the matter under dispute, I shall comply with your wishes in the hope that 
in this way 1 may bring you back from your error to an attachment to the true catholic 
doctrine. Hence in good conscience I declare what I [B] believe, what I hold, what 1 have 
learned in the catholic orthodox church, or the Roman church, if you will allow it. 1 do 
not blush tor the gospel or for our mother the church, knowing what I have learned and 
from whom. 


On Faith 

Faith goes before charity in generation, but charity is before faith in dignity. Faith is the 
foundation, charity the fulfilling. The first conjoining of a soul returning to God is faith: 
Hebrews c.l 1 [v.6]: He that cometh to God must believe that he is &c., and Romans 10 
[v. 14]: How then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed? and how shall 
they believe in him of whom they have not heard? Hence Augustine rightly says in speak¬ 
ing to the instructor of the ignorant: ‘Whatever you tell, tell it so that he to whom you 
speak may hear and believe, believe and hope, hope and love.’ 

On Charity 

Charity is the fulfilment of precept, it is the sum of the law and the prophets, indeed [C] 
of the gospel and the teaching of the apostles; hence Augustine rightly said, ‘He who 
keeps charity in his actions holds firm both what is said and what is not said in the divine 
teachings,' and in another passage, ‘Scripture commands nothing except charity; it for¬ 
bids nothing except cupidity.’ Hence is it that every mortal sin excludes charity, and 
whatever goes against any other virtue, goes against charity. Therefore the Apostle says 
[Rom. 13.10]: Love worketh no ill to his neighbour: therefore love is the fulfilling of the 
law. For this. Thou shall not commit adultery, Thou shall not kill, Thou shalt not covet, 
and if there by any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, name¬ 
ly, Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself And James says [2.10]: Whosoever shall 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all. Faith and charity do not cohere inseparably, for in 
angels and in the blessed charity exists without faith. Charity is nowhere absent, but faith 
is on the journey, not in the land which is our goal. In Christ there is charity, not faith. 
But in travellers of pure heart faith exists without charity, being often prior in time, and 
it obtains charity by prayer. Furthermore faith exists in catechumens who [D] believe in 
Christ and make his sign; but Christ does not yet impart himself to them: when they are 
baptized, charity is added to their faith. Faith exists in repentant sinners who are not yet 
absolved from their sins; for it is not every sin, but only infidelity, that takes away faith. 
It follows that charity does not necessarily flow from faith as light or heat proceeds from 
the sun. The Apostle in another place [Gal. 5,6] speaks of faith that worketh through love , 
but he nowhere speaks of faith that worketh love\ much less does he say that faith nec¬ 
essarily or naturally produces charity. Indeed he openly says (I Cor. 13 [v.2]): Though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, l am nothing. This 
is sufficiently shewn by the testimony which you adduce, in which Peter exhorts the 
faithful (II Pet. I [ v5]): Giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue, and to virtue [191 
r.J knowledge; and to knowledge temperance, and to temperance patience, and to 
patience godliness, and to godliness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness char¬ 
ily. See through how many gradations of virtue he comes from faith at the first to chari¬ 
ty at the last! Now what need would there be of exhorting men who had faith to practise 
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these virtues, if they flow naturally, necessarily, and inevitably from Faith? The blessed 
Peter therefore wishes all these things to be added to faith by our exertion with God’s 
grace and help, and he means that, if faith remains in us without these things, we shall 
be empty and unprofitable, blind and groping with our hands as men forgetful of the 
remission of sins. Hence in the Apocalypse, c.2 [v.2-3] the Spirit approves works and 
labour and patience and knows that the angel of Ephesus has borne them for the name of 
Christ and has not fainted. Yet he adds [v.4]: Nevertheless l have somewhat against thee, 
because thou hast left thy first love. Here there is no charge of dereliction of faith, there¬ 
fore while faith exists charity can be taken away or lessened, which would not be true if 
charity flowed naturally from faith and followed it of necessity. [B] 


On the Keys 

The power of he keys is founded not in charity, but in the priestly order. The priestly 
order does not necessarily follow or accompany charity, for the Holy Ghost is given in 
one way to sanctify the creature to whom it is given, in a different way for performing 
miracles, for prophecy, and for the forgiving of another’s sins. Rightly therefore does 
Augustine say, ‘It behoves the ministers of so great a king to be holy. Let them be holy 
if they wish: I am content with him who says, “This is he who baptizes”.’ Hence the 
Novations, who denied that priests had been given by God the power of remission of sins, 
were expelled from the church as heretics and schismatics; so later were the Donatists, 
who said that only virtuous and just and holy ministers could baptize or absolve, and last¬ 
ly the Waldenses and their adherents, who said that all those and only those who had 
charity [C] possessed the keys of the church. This now seems to be your view: you do 
not shrink from blaming the holy fathers of the church as being blind and fleshly-mind¬ 
ed for saying that the keys are something other than you say, when you attribute the 
power of opening and closing only to one who as a preacher declares to the sinner his 
just sentence of damnation and makes him run to seek grace, like Peter preaching on the 
day of Pentecost. Now nothing makes this impossible for a mere layman, as is quite 
plain. Therefore in saying this you are destroying the sacrament of ordination, and you 
are not opposing just anyone, but the holy, learned, and ghostly ministers of God’s sacra¬ 
ment Cyprian, Cornelius, Ambrose, Basil, Chrysostom, Augustine, Jerome, Leo, 
Gregory, and indeed the whole catholic church, which is the pillar and foundation of 

truth. 


On Bishops, Priests, and Deacons 

[DJ Episcopate, priesthood and apostolate are names of a dignity, office, ministry or 
administration, not of a quality. Quality makes worthy or unworthy - good quality wor¬ 
thy, and bad quality unworthy -, but he who is worthy of the office of bishop or priest is 
not thereby bishop or priest, nor contrariwise does one unworthy of the office cease to be 
priest or bishop. Judas was an apostle no less than Peter and John, and Nicolas of Antioch 
was ordained a deacon just as much as Stephen. Their names are recorded in Scripture so 
that we may understand that the virtue and efficacy of the divine sacraments is derived 
from God, not from the quality of those who administer them. The Apostle shews this in 
the first epistle to the Corinthians [1.11—17; 12,13) where he rebukes those who were in 
contention as if baptism were better when given by a better minister; which is false, 
because the virtue of sacrament is from God, in whose name it is given, (f.191 v.) 
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On Obedience Even to a Bad Prelate 

We must also declare this: that according to the sound doctrine of the catholic church it 
is not licit for a Christian to withdraw himself from obedience or subjection to his prelate 
or superior or bishop on the ground that the latter is a bad man or does not live by the 
rule of the divine law. This meaning cannot be assigned to Paul’s words [2 Thess. 3,6] 
when he warns us to withdraw ourselves from every brother that walketh disorderly and 
not after the godly and apostolic traditions; in Matthew 23 [v.2-3] the Saviour bids us 
shun an evil life and follow good doctrine: The scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat. All therefore whatsoever that they bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not 
ye after their works. You are wrong then in saying that, if a bishop be not blameless, but 
be drunken or a brawler or immoral, either he is not a bishop or that he is not to be 
obeyed when his teaching or commands are good. To cast down is for him who set up: a 
bishop is the servant of God; God set him up over his fellow servants, and God [B] casts 
him down acting either by himself or by those who, being his superiors are to him in 
God's stead. For as long therefore as God suffers them and awaits their repentance, it is 
our duty, being subject to such men, to endure their prefecture patiently, and we should 
not disturb the order appointed of God or rend the unity of an ecclesiastical body. A pope 
or a bishop is the servant of God’s servants, elected indeed by his fellow servants, but 
meanwhile appointed by God. Here lies your mistake, that you think that a servant set 
over the household by the master is appointed by that household and can be disobeyed 
by it. In this you are making laymen the superiors of the ministers of the church, when 
in fact they are stewards servants of God and by him set up over their fellow servants. 
From him they will receive glory for good and faithful service, and for evil and faithless 
stewardship they will by him be punished. 


On Vows 

[C] Sound doctrine tells us that to make a vow is a good thing and is within the free will 
of him who vows, but to discharge that vow is not a matter of free will, but of necessity. 
Whoever has vowed to God whatever is to be vowed, has turned God’s counsel into a 
command. Thus Peter speaking to Ananias in Acts 5 [v.3], who had vowed the whole 
price of a field, but had dishonestly kept part for himself, says: Whiles it remained, was 
it not thine own, and after it was sold, was it not thine own power? Thou hast not lied 
unto men, but unto God. In I Tim 5 [v.]. speaking of widows who after a vow of chasti¬ 
ty wish to marry, the Apostle says: When they have begun to wax wanton against Christ, 
they will marry: having damnation, because they have cast off their first faith, that is to 
say, they have violated the vow which they previously took to preserve their chastity. 
Therefore the power of charity is not such that he who has charity is absolved from keep¬ 
ing his vows, rather that he should perform willingly what he has vowed and discharge 
liberally what he has to discharge. Now imagine a man who vows continence yet has not 
from God the gift of continence, but suffers the burning of the flesh and pricks of lust: 
may such a man not follow the counsel [D] of the Apostle in I Cor. 7 [v.9]: But if they 
cannot contain, let them marry: for it is better to marry than to burn. Quite clearly he 
may not; for this counsel is given to a free man, one who has it in his power to marry or 
not to marry. In different circumstances a woman who takes a vow of continence and then 
marries again, according to the Apostle’s opinion [I Tim. 5,15] turns aside after Satan. 
Such a man must seek other remedies against the petulancy of the flesh - fasting, alms- 
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giving, continuous prayer, by which he will certainly obtain the gift of chastity, since the 
Lord does not abandon those who flee to him and ask for that which is requisite to sal¬ 
vation, according to the words [Mat. 7,7]: Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. Hence Augustine in the penultimate 
chapter of his second book to Pollentius, speaking of husbands and wives who have been 
separated because of adultery, shews that to them continence is a matter of necessity, just 
as continence has become [f.l92r.] a matter of necessity to those who have vowed it. 
Here are his words: ‘This therefore is my advice: what they would do if they had mar¬ 
riage-partners who were sinking under along sickness or were absent in some inaccessi¬ 
ble place or were abstaining with illicit wilfulness, this they should do if they have mar¬ 
riage-partners stained with the iniquity of adultery and therefore divorcing themselves 
from their partner’s intercourse; they should not seek another marriage, because that 
would be not marriage, but adultery. Since the marriage-bond is of the same nature for 
the man as for the women, just as a woman, while her husband is alive, will be called an 
adulteress if she goes with another man, so a man, while his wife is alive, will be called 
an adulterer if he goes with another woman.’ A little later he says: ‘Let not the burden 
of continence frighten them. It will be light, if it be Christ’s, and it will be Christ’s if faith 
be present, which obtains the power to obey from him who commands. Let it not trou¬ 
ble them that their continence seems to be a matter of necessity, not of will, because 
those who have chosen it by their will have made it a matter of necessity, because in their 
lives they cannot deviate from it without damnation; and those who have been driven 
into it of necessity make it a matter of will if they trust not in themselves but in him from 
whom is all good; they have passed over to that will [B] for the sake of a higher glory; 
to find something greater they have fled to it for the sake of salvation at the last, that they 
should not perish. Let them both remain; let both tread the path to which they have come 
until the end; let them be fervent in zeal and instant in prayer: for they must so think of 
their salvation that they fear to fall from the position which their will has taken. Nor must 
those despair of glory who choose to remain in that which necessity brought upon them; 
for it may be that with the fear of God and with his urging and converting and fulfilling 
their human affection may be changed for the better.’ Jerome write in a like spirit: ‘ And 
if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned : not, however, a virgin who has dedicated herself 
to the service of God; for is one of these shall marry, she shall have damnation because 
she has cast off her first faith. Now if he said this about widows, how much more shall 
it be true concerning virgins? For it is not permitted even to those to whom it was once 
permitted.’ Thus Jerome; likewise Basil writes: To each man from the outset it is grant¬ 
ed to choose and enter upon what way of life he wishes (provided it be permitted), viz. 
to live in marriage or in celibacy; but when a man has once given himself to God in con¬ 
tinence of life and perpetual chastity, he may not reverse his decision, [C] and he must 
keep himself for God like a gift or offering consecrated to him, lest God accuse us as 
guilty of sacrilege if, when the body has been dedicated to him, we contaminate it again 
with profane things and with the service of common life.’ Ambrose thinks that it is a just 
cause of martyrdom for a priest if he opposes the marriage of a virgin dedicated to God, 
and thinks that his case is like that of John the Baptist saying to Herod, It is not lawful 
for thee to have thy brother’s wife. Gregory did not hesitate to place under anathema 
those who took in marriage women consecrated to God. Even Jovinianus, the Christian 
emperor, passed a law that those who dared to violate a sacred virgin upon the marriage 
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bed should incur a capital sentence. 1 have added the opinion of these fathers at some 
length, so that you may see what great men you have abandoned for the sake of Luther 
and Melanchthon. I would rather imitate the negligence of the former than the obscure 
diligence of the latter. 


On Oaths 

[D] Sound doctrine declares that oaths are licit in a case of necessity, providing that they 
are made as God prescribes, viz. in judgement, justice, and truth. Now our Lord in Matth. 
5 [v.34] seems completely to take away permission to swear from all Christians, and later 
the apostle James in the last chapter of his canonical epistle [v. 12] says the same. But 
this is counsel, not command; or, if you firmly maintain that it is a command, it is not an 
absolutely binding command, such as Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not commit adul¬ 
tery . and the like, which cannot for any reason be licitly done: it is instead a prohibition 
arising from a cause, namely to avoid the danger of perjury, and when this danger is suf¬ 
ficiently avoided, it is not a sin to swear, because when something is prohibited for a rea¬ 
son. if the reason ceases, the prohibition ceases. Here is a parallel: Paul in I Tim. 3 [v.6] 
w ill not have a novice chosen as bishop. This prohibition is not absolute, but arises from 
a cause, which he then adds: lest being lifted up with pride &c. Now if this cause be suf¬ 
ficiently guarded against and the man [f.l92v.J chosen keep himself in humility, a man 
who chooses a novice as bishop does nothing against the Apostle’s precept, as is plain in 
the election of Ambrose, of which he seeks in a letter to the people of Vercelli. A sim¬ 
ple promise made to a man binds the promiser lest he be found a liar if he acts contrary 
to the promise - Matt. 12 [v.37]: For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned. But an oath adjoined to a simple promise binds much 
more firmly because of the second commandment of the Decalogue: Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord in vain, which is trangressed by one who does not fulfil, when it is 
in his power, a promise confirmed by an oath. The power of charity then does not extend 
to the non-fulfilment of oaths, but to their fulfilment not by force or fear, but freely and 
lovingly. 


On Fasting 

[B] It is part of the church’s sound doctrine that the regular fasts appointed for Christians 
ought necessarily to be observed, and that the power of charity does not extend to free¬ 
ing its possessor from the command to fasting and from the common laws and traditions 
of the church, but its effect is that he should fast freely and lovingly and make up for the 
toil and affliction of bodily fasting by the richness of his devotion. Hence one Aerius, as 
Augustine related in his book on heresies, was deemed a heretic for having declared that 
the regularly appointed fasts were not to be observed, but that each man should fast when 
he chose, so that he should not seem to under a law. 

On the Saints Reigning with Christ 

I hold, as the sound doctrine of the church holds, that the saints should be cultivated and 
honoured and that their monuments and chapels should be frequented for the sake of imi¬ 
tating them, of sharing in their merits, and for the help of their prayers. [C] This is the 
present and the ancient usage of the church, and so we have received it by the hands of 
our fathers. When Faustus the Manichaean blamed us for honouring the memory of mar- 
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tyrs, saying that we had converted idols into these, Augustine answered: ‘The Christian 
people celebrates the memory of the martyrs with religious solemnity to kindle a wish to 
imitate them, to be associated in their merits, and to be helped by their prayers.’ From 
these words you may gather that those who accept only the first of these, denying the 
other two or wishing men to be free to believe them or not to believe them, as if in these 
matter it were permissible for each man to be wise in his own conceit [Rom. 14,5], are 

violating the tradition of the church, the religion of their fathers, and the piety of the peo¬ 
ple. 


On the Relics of Saints 

I believe what the sound doctrine of the church believes, that the bodies of saints are to 
be held in honour and veneration, first because of our faith in the resurrection, secondly 
[D] because of the sanctity of the blessed souls to which those bodies belonged and will 
in time belong again, thirdly because of the Holy Ghost which dwelt in those bodies, 
which it used as its instruments and in which it will dwell for ever after the resurrection. 
We believe this honour to be pleasing to God, as if it were paid to Christ himself in his 
friends, brothers, and members; we believe that it is pleasing to the saints themselves 
when they see our devotion and piety in the word of God; we believe that it is useful and 
expedient to ourselves for the strengthening and increasing of faith. If ordinary love has 
the effect that he who loves anyone loves everything that belongs to the beloved, how 
much more does the love of charity towards God in our hearts bring it about that we love, 
honour, and revere those whom God has deigned to make his friends, brothers, members, 
and temples? Hence Vigilantius, who sought to deny this truth, was expelled from the 
church as a heretic. [f.l93r.} 

On Images of Christ and the Saints 

In this article I follow the same rule of faith, I think and maintain the same that has been 
handed down by the sound doctrine of the church, that such images are to be held in hon¬ 
our and reverence as signs of Christ and of his saints, and that honour or dishonour done 
to images are referred to the things of which they are images. Images of this kind have 
power to excite the memory, and to the unlettered they serve as books. Now when Holy 
Writ teaches us to eschew images, it is speaking of those images in which demons or 
other creatures either corporal or spiritual are treated with latria , that is with a worship 
due to the true God alone, as the heathen worshipped idols representing something that 
either does not exist, or, if it does exist, is not God but creature, setting up to them tem¬ 
ples, altars, sacrifices, and priests. The catholic church does not give this kind of worship 
to the images of saints or to the saints themselves or to any creature however excellent; 
and when it accords latria to the signs of the incarnate God, as in the image of the cru¬ 
cified Christ or of a cross, [BJ it does not depart from the worship of the one true God; 
for we do not stop short at the image or sign, but refer it to the true God and Man repre¬ 
sented by that sign or likeness or image. Hence it becomes manifest that there is no shad¬ 
ow of excuse for those who at this time, on the pretext of avoiding idolatry, have removed 
Christ’s crosses and the likenesses and images of the saints, and that this heresy of the 
Manichaeans was rightly condemned long ago and expelled from the catholic church. 
The matter was discussed at length in the seventh general synod when Constantine and 
his mother Irene held the imperial throne, in the pontificate of Adrian II. 
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On Purgatory and Prayers for the Dead 
In this article also 1 hold to what 1 have learned from the catholic church, viz. that when 
the sacrifice of the Lord’s body and blood is offered, it benefits the souls for whom it is 
offered - not indeed all, but only those who need purgation and who died in a state of 
grace. For the sacrifice of the altar, almsgiving, or any other good work done for the dead 
is a thanksgiving for those who are very good, and [C] for those who are very bad it is 
a kind of consolation to the living; for those in the middle state between good and bad it 
is an expiation. We find this in the Old Testament in the book of Maccabees [II Macc. 
12.43], viz. that it is a blessed and healthful thought to pray for the dead that they may 
be absolved of their sins. The New Testament attests the same, Matth. 12, Mark 3, and 
Luke 12: on these witnesses we base the argument that some sins will be forgiven in the 
world to come. Paul also bears witness [I Cor. 3,15] that some are saved by fire, in which 
wood. hay. and stubble are consumed [ib. v. 12] while foundation remains. Now since the 
opinion of the fathers and the continuous practice of the universal church down to this 
day accords with these passages of Scripture, it follows that it is not permissible for any¬ 
one to contradict this truth which accords with piety. If anyone should pertinaciously 
oppose it, he will be justly deemed a heretic. Augustine, in his book on heresies, c.53, 
numbers among the teachings of Arius that one should not pray or offer oblations for the 
dead. 


On the Justification of the Impious 

[D] The normal process in the conversion of one who is impious and infidel is that the 
First gift is faith: this is given to one not seeking it, for believing comes before invoking, 
as the Apostle says in Romans 10 [v.14]: How then shall they call on him in whom they 
have not believed? After faith comes fear, which is at first servile, and some hope, 
because faith shews to the sinner the power, knowledge, justice, and goodness, or 
clemency and mercy, of God. The first three cause fear, the latter hope. Likewise faith 
gives the sinner certainty concerning Christ, who is God, the Son of God and Man, 
namely that he is the mediator appointed for reconciliation between God and man, and 
that there is no other way of salvation except by Christ Jesus. Fourthly comes prayer or 
invocation of God the Father through Christ, asking for remission, salvation, liberation, 
and the grace of the holy love, so that by gaining this he will fear not so much damna¬ 
tion as separation from God. To obtain this grace more easily he laments and grieves and 
fasts, so that God may spare him who does not spare himself; he adds almsgiving, 
[r,193r.j thinking it right that he who wishes to be helped by God should help his neigh¬ 
bour by such means as he can, for he knows that mercy is promised to the merciful 
[Matth. 5,7]. Such seems to have been the sequence in the conversion of Cornelius the 
centurion in Acts 10: his prayers and almsgiving, we are told, were acceptable to God, 
and therefore he was deemed worthy by God of receiving particular and detailed instruc¬ 
tion in the faith from Peter, while previously he had a general and confused belief, with¬ 
out which his almsgiving and prayers would not have been acceptable. Thus Paul in 
Hebrews 11 [v.6] declares that without faith it is impossible to please God. If this is true, 
it is obvious that charity proceeds from faith not immediately, but mediately, not neces¬ 
sarily, but contingently; further, that these two virtues do not cohere inseparably, but it 
happens - indeed happens often - that they exist in separation both as regards God who 
gives them and as regards the man who receives them; for in the world to come is char- 
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ity without faith, but on the way thither, although charity is not without faith, neverthe¬ 
less in the sinner is faith without charity. For God gives faith to some to whom he does 
not at once give charity, as to them who believe for the moment and fall off in the time 
of temptation, and to that servant to whom one talent was given [B] which he did not use. 
for it would not be counted to him for sin by his master if it had not been in his power 
to use or not to use the talent. 


On Sacraments 

As regards essence, number, and efficacy, I hold what I learned in the catholic church, 
following the same rule in receiving the sacraments as in receiving the canonical 
Scriptures. For just as those scriptures are held to be canonical which the church holds 
and accepts - not just the greater or more numerous part of the catholic church, but 
which all men recognize as canonical, so those sacraments are to be accepted which the 
whole catholic church accepts as sacraments. Just as the orthodox catholic is not induced 
by argument to doubt the authority of a canonical writing, or of any part of it, because 
he perceives that certain heresies or schisms do not accept that writing in whole or in 
part, [C] so we must believe concerning the sacraments that the rule of belief is to be 
sought from the catholic church and from those who remain in it, not from those who 
have gone out or been ejected from it. As we gather the grapes for making wine from the 
branches that remain on the vine, not from those that have been cut off, so the truth of 
the faith and of the doctrine of sacraments is to be sought from orthodox catholics, not 
from heretics or schismatics. Also we must hold that as a sacrament which the catholic 
church holds as a sacrament, even if this be not proved by express testimony of 
Scripture, for in such matters tradition is of equal weight with Scripture. Not everything 
pertaining to faith, religion, and the sacraments is expressly contained in Scripture, as is 
plain from the words of the fathers and from the canonical writings themselves, for Paul 
[II Tim. 2,2] gave orally to Timothy certain things as committed to his trust [I Tim. 6,20], 

which he commands him to commit to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others 
also. Hence, just as the truth of faith, the true understanding of Scripture, and true inter¬ 
pretation of obscure passages [D] is to be sought from the catholic church, so is truth and 
use and benefit of the sacraments. I say this not as thinking that we lack passages of 
Scripture testifying to the sacraments, but because even if there were no such, or if there 
were and they were subject to exposition or interpretation that made them otherwise, 
nevertheless to a pious and faithful mind the tradition of the catholic church should be 
enough. 

Concerning baptism, the gateway to all sacraments, how many and how important are 
the passages in both Testaments? But all those not withstanding, this sacrament is nowa¬ 
days being opposed with amazing blindness and obstinate pertinacity. 

Concerning confirmation, I hold that it is the second sacrament. That it is adminis¬ 
tered by a bishop and by the laying on of hands is found in Acts 4 [Acts 8,14-17], 

Concerning the eucharist it is superfluous to cite Scripture, since the texts are so 
numerous and so clear that Luther himself, when trying to overthrow this sacrament, 
confesses [f,194r.] that he could not defeat Scripture. 

Concerning the fourth sacrament of penitence we have not only a tradition handed 
down, but figures and examples and express passages of Scripture both in the Old and 
the New Testament. The minister of this sacrament is the priest; its material is the sin- 
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ner, baptized and backslidden from the sanctity of baptism, who by true contrition and 
sincere confession has come to absolution, by which absolution the sacrament is com¬ 
pleted. For this purpose were the keys committed to Peter and in his person to the whole 
priestly order, to whom the words are addressed in Matth. 16 [v. 19]: I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven &c. To this we must refer the passage of John 20 
[v.22): Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose soever sins ye remit &c. 

Concerning the order in which any man is ordained bishop, priest, or minister we have 
the writing of Paul to Timothy [I Tim, c.3 and 4,14 and 5,21] whom he exhorts to renew 
the gift given to him [B] by the laying on of the hands of the presbytery , commanding 
him to lay hands suddenly on no man, when he is teaching the mode and form in which 
ordination should take place. 

Concerning extreme unction, the sixth sacrament, there is a passage in the canonical 
epistle of James in the last chapter [v. 14], beginning: Is there any sick among you? 

Concerning marriage, the seventh and last sacrament of the church, there is a text in 
Matthew c. 19 [v.6]: What God hath joined together, let not man put asunder ; likewise in 
Mark [10,12] and Luke [20,34?] and Ephesians [5,31], This is a great sacrament both in 
Christ and in the church, of which Augustine says: ‘This sacrament is a little one in the 
individuals who are united, but a great one in Christ and in the church.’ 

Os the Efficacy of Sacraments, and That He Who Worthily Receives Them 

Receives Grace 

Concerning the virtue and efficacy which the sacraments have from Christ I hold this, 

[C] which I have learned in the church, that (for example) baptism to him who receives 
it worthily remits all sin both original and actual, both mortal and venial, and all punish¬ 
ment, so that if one baptized should forthwith die, he suffers no torment in purgatory. Of 
confirmation I believe this, that to those worthily receiving it it increases, strengthens, 
and confirms the grace of baptism; of the eucharist, that it restores and nourishes and 
gives growth in the spirit to those who worthily receive it, and that the offering of the 
Lord’s body and blood is powerful for spiritual advantage to both the quick and the dead; 
concerning penitence, that it has power for the remission of sins committed after baptism 

[D] when it is administered by the ministers of the church, to whom the keys of the king¬ 
dom of heaven are given, and that, just as he who is able to be baptized would not right¬ 
ly die without baptism, so likewise he who has committed mortal sin after baptism would 
not rightly die without the sacrament of penitence, because each sacrament is a matter of 
necessity, the one to those entering the church, the other to those returning to it. On the 
sacrament of holy orders I hold that grace to minister worthily is conferred on the ordi- 
nand when he is ordained, unless he oppose an objection, and that the ordination of a 
bishop adds something beyond the order of priesthood. On extreme unction I say that for 
those who worthily receive it it avails for the remission of sins and it prepares the soul 
for entry into the heavenly kingdom. [f,194v.] Concerning matrimony I say what I have 
learned in the church, that to those worthily receiving this sacrament grace is given, by 
which the married pair know that they possess their vessel in sanctification, not in the 
passion of desire like the heathen who know not God, and that because it signifies the 
union of Christ with his church and the inseparable union of the two natures in Christ, 
marriage duly contracted between the faithful is inseparable. 
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On the Authority and Prelature of the Roman Pontiff Over the Church and 

Over Any Member of it 

Since, as Augustine says (De opere monachorum c.25) there is one republic of all 
Christians, and in any one republic there must needs be one supreme magistrate, and that 
the power of a supreme magistrate ought either to be in the hands of one, as in a king¬ 
dom, or of a few who are virtuous and powerful, as in an aristocracy, or of the multitude, 
as in a democracy; if the first be granted, viz. that the supreme [B] power of the regime 
be in one man’s hands, in whose hands (I ask) can it better be than those of the Roman 
pontiff, the successor of St Peter, to whom Christ gave the keys, to whom by name he 
entrusted the feeding of his sheep, from whom alone the succession of bishops presiding 
in the apostolic see has continued unbroken to this day? Add that this is in harmony with 
the gospels, that the principal general councils agree with it, and that it has the consen¬ 
sus of the Christian world, not recent but ancient, not tacit but express, as it were the 
voice of the spirit of Christ by which the church is ruled, instilling this truth into the 
hearts of all the faithful. Or if it be said that the rule of the church ought to be in the hands 
of the college of bishops, like an aristocratic regime or senate - and the authority of this 
senate or college is very great in the assemblies which come together from all the 
Christian world -, nevertheless there must needs be one or more magistrates in whom the 
legal power of ruling still remains when the assembly is broken up and the council is 
over, since it cannot always or even often be assembled. If again it be said that the power 
of a supreme magistrate [C] dwells in the multitude, in the people, as it were, as com¬ 
monly happens in an ordinary republic, even so it will be needful that one or magistrates 
be created in whom the supreme power resides, to whom every Christian shall be subject 
and obliged to obey. Lastly, if the church should be called a mixed polity, as being made 
up of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, nevertheless what I have just said will be 
true. For to say that in every temporal kingdom or in any free community the supreme 
power, both in temporal and in spiritual affairs, resides in the one supreme ruler of the 
community - not in temporals alone, but equally in things spiritual or in those which are 
proper to Christ’s church, such as the appointing and deposing of bishops - this in no way 
accords with Holy Writ or with the tradition handed down. Nor does the unity of the 
church permit it, for the church, insofar as it is kingdom or state, is one kingdom and one 
state. If these things be well considered, it is plain to a sound understanding that one can¬ 
not justly contradict [DJ the authority of the Roman pontiff, denying that he is the 
supreme and ordinary judge of Christians all and several in faith and sacraments and all 
that pertains to them. From these considerations it is understood that those men gravely 
err who declare and try to persuade others that one does not oppose divinely revealed 
truth by saying that a king or emperor or other magistrate by whom a kingdom or state 
is governed, because be recognizes no superior in civil affairs, can or ought to have equal 
power in things spiritual. As I have said, that conflicts with the unity of the kingdom, 
city, and republic which is Christ’s church, as is apparent from the division which 
Aristotle makes in the third book of the Politics (1278 b9], saying: ‘A republic is an 
ordering of the city in respect of the magistracies, especially of that one which holds the 
supreme authority in the city and is the highest of all; for the highest of all governs the 
city, and what it governs is a republic.’ Therefore it is manifest that those who unjustly 
usurp that unaccustomed power (f.l95r.) over things ecclesiastical are creating a schism 
and are cutting themselves off from the catholic and orthodox church, and in separating 
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themselves from the unity of the body they lose the life of the spirit, like a branch cut 
from a vine. They cannot recover life unless they return whence they departed and be 
again grafted into the good olive so that they can share in its root. Finally it follows that 
the catholic church essentially and intrinsically and inseparably consists in the ordered 
lawful power and succession - continued without interruption and to be continued until 
the end of the world - of appointed rulers and of subjects according to the state in which 
it was constituted from the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, because 
of the effective and powerful word of promise made to it in the person of Peter in 
Matth.16 [v. 18] and in the last chapter of John [vv. 15-17]. Hence Augustine setting out 
the divisions of faith in his unfinished book De Genesi ad litteram rightly says inter alia 
that: The holy Ghost was granted to those believing in him and believing that by him the 
mother church was constituted’ which is called catholic because it is perfect and errs in 
nothing and is spread throughout the earth. [B] For just as it was impossible that the per¬ 
petual succession by the line of carnal generation should not be continued, first from 
Abraham himself and on to David, then from David to Christ inclusively, because of the 
infallible and efficacious word of promise made to them, we must speak in like terms of 
spiritual generation, nutriment, increment, and duration or perseverance in the catholic 
church until the second coming of Christ, it having received the Holy Ghost because of 
a promise and donation equally efficacious. For in speaking to his disciples, when his 
passion and death were at hand, and again after the resurrection, and on the very day on 
which he ascended into heaven, summing up, as it were, and recapitulating all the work 
that he had done on earth, he said [Luke 24,46 and Acts 1,8]: Thus it behoved Christ to 
suffer and to rise from the dead the third day, and that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem, and in all 
Judaea and Samaria and unto the uttermost part of the earth. In those words (if we 
believe Augustine) the church is most openly set forth - the church which, as the same 
author says, is to be sought not in our words, but in the words of our lord. 

End of the Third Book Against Tyndale 
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IACOBI LATOMI 

CONFVTATIONVM ADVER. 

SVS G VI LlELMVM T IND^LVM LIB R1 T RES. 

IACOliVS LAT OMV5 LIVING CRVCIO SVO 

S. P. D. 

C y M ob Lutberasum hsertfrm Guiliclmus Tindalus in vinculu baberetwr Jhbrum fcripfit 

fuprr hoc afrcrtiotUjfob fries lufufrcat apud Deum: in t]*o auidcm hlrro omnt bonorum o- 
fxrum menu toilcrc connluturnxm pro fundamcnto cLtyeQic emm appelLabat'jmtel- B 

ligennx falutaru facrxfrriptur€ hate pit propofrnonem frtnu bit. Dots n o bis omnu gratis do- 
rut per Chrifhm y nullo habit j mttrim refpcftu optrum. Cuius nos occsfone trts libros fcrtpfr- 
mtss. Quorumprimoprxdiflam cl;ucmfufultmuSjin^ut tins locum alumfubflinimus, Paulum 
apofrolum freutr. E emus epiJloliSjil^fjuefcripturis dcmonjlnuimus/jnemidmodum in jijt bbus 
gratis prim lufrifcitisjocum babe ant bonorum optrum menu, qui bus opt rilms tujh profr undo 
merentur coroium glorix a ujlo tudice reddendum, Hmc H'frro refponjo timet fr T indLlus non 
habcrettjuod cum ratione opponeret ynilutt timen fideri ref ponder; ,^uim /uum rrrortm agnof 
ctre.ltMjne fcripfit (y frcundumlibrumflenius deprtdifli alfrrti. .ie, a I ftp prxciputs ,ac pro- 
pemodu omnibus xrticubs,in tjutbus fanx ecclefrx dofdriis.t contr.tdi: it I.nr!n rant jux Jenttnti- 
am explicit!s. Vndt nobis neceffrrikmfuit cut extmphs 4C r.utontb.s , qdbut [turn a(ft rtionem 
ijhruitjecundo hbro refpondt re.In q;io(ntfallor )non obfi ur; bus fundaments jubuernmus f ofrtn 
dentes fententix idius abfurditxtem. Hu duobus ..ccejfit tertius, iiniuo d; fin putts fare paid 

frntundum effet,brcui y (<r chro fermoneperflnuxim ts. Hoc (turn po/uhbit Tindilus vt ijuid C 
feuiiremus non modo xudirCjfrd legire eti.imptfj.t: cui nolmmui tjuii^am negarcT*- 
mttfrtnim metucremus illi nihilprofuturujpi rab.inru t.:mtn altos ytihtattm 
xhtjuxmex earttffeptrcepCiros.ilsue cjual miu <juenojlrum Lt- 

binren. tibi minimus. Vile Lcuihj. 

fri undo idus lufrj 1 ,-^ 2 , 
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CONFVTATIONVM adversvs gvilielmvm tinda 

lum liber pnniuj. 

T petitioi tuf Tindalc(quatenus dabitdoniinusyfatijf3ciamus,qua 
pollulas vr declaration!,ac ^pbationi, prim* ailertionis tux, Qua 
lolam fidem apudDeum luftificarcathrmas ,fcnpto rcfpondea- 
?’imu,videmur ic ad perfpicuitatem dilputationis.Sc ad breiutatem 
operjrprcciu £idhiri,fi pnusea expofuerinnu in quibus concorda- 
nuiijVt ea fola relinquantur difcutienda,dc quibus inter nos ell con 
trouerfia. Igirur uantuni arbitror m his concordamus,quod tota lenptura diuini- Q uo j e , M }, 
tus inlpirata, & qufhbet eiuj pars vera eft,vtpote diuinitus reuelata. Secundo con- p«CfcrNu 
cordamus & in ifto,quod prfJeftinatiOjeleCihOjVOcatio, 5v iuftific3tio,qua cx iniuftis 
hunt iufti,ex impijshunt pij, & ex peccatonbusinnocentes,^: generahrer,cuiuflibet 
peccati renulsio tit tam quantu ad culpam & maculam,q quantum ad aternf pceng 
reatuni mere gratis tiunt,nec aliquo modo lub humanum meritum cadunt. Tertio 
in hoc conuenimus, quod gratia qu«c daturdignerecipienribus baptilmi vel pceni- 
tcntue lacramenta, non cadit Tub humanum merituni, fed mere gratis datura Deo 
per Chrift um } ex memo pabicniseius.Id quod euidcnter apparet in paruulis,qui aut 
t odie baptiratur, aut olmi circumcidebantur, qui dim careant vfu rationis,mamfc- 
ftum ell quod nullo modo cooperatur Deo, cos lauacro regenerahonis fandificanti. 

Quarto quontu ad adultos, in hoc concordamui, quos hdes non iuftificat cos,mfi 
agnolcanr peccatu,&. fareantur legem elfe luftam ,8c authorem eiiu efic iuflu, ac fefc 
Ik fuapeccatacondemnantes ,timore commoti ,fugiant ad afylumfanguinis Chri¬ 
fti,vt gratis a Deo accipiant non modo mifericordiam, 5c remifsiorem peccatoruni, 
fed etiam fpiritum gratia: 8c vircs,quibusimpleantlegem&c. Qinnto quod falfum 
C fit dogma,eomnijqui alfcrunt pcfsimam vitam pofie confiftere cum optima fide,liue 
fidcs accipiatur profidutia,flue pro fpe, vel certa expe&arione a Deo promifti boni 
Sexto etiam in hoc non dilfentimus quod dicis fidem iuftificanrc elfe non quam 
libet ,fed earn quarperdile&ionem operatur ,quodqueeanonfirfohtaruin mente 
honunis iufhficari,fiue credentis,fed quod habeat comites antecedenrei,8(. fequetes: 
Antecrdentesquidem , timoremDei 8c contrit ionem, 8c dolorem de peccatu ,cui 
adderelicet 5c fpem de venia,8c pcdilfequaj.tolerartiam^ianfuetudinem compatsi- 
onem,& carteroi fnitfus fpiritus Chnfti.Neque iam illud vrgere ftatuimus,quod fide 
videam a'teponerecharitat^cum charitas fit forma, 8c tanquam vita fidei,vt dicat 

Apoftolus excelletiorem viam elfecharitatis,quafidci,quodquefides, fpes, charitas, 
tna hfc mancat 8c maior horuni fir charitas.Hoc igitur omiflo,vel in aliud tepusdila 
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to,in hoccocordamuqqi fides no iuftificrt folnaria,fcclufoc6itatu alioru virtutum. 

Septimo in hocconcordamus ,quoH Apoftolus dicens homincm fiJc iuftificari ftolu* qm'a 
fine oreribu* legis,ad Romanos,& ad Galitas,8c vbicunquc hoc dicit.non intelligit 
illud foluni de lege feripta, rropriapopulc ludzonim,hoc eft, de carrcmonialibus, 

& ludicialrbus/ed etiam de legibus mcralibus,qu* non habebant vim oblieandi fo- 

Idm ex le. e Vlovfi,fed exlegenaturxfiuefcripto .quodq.raliu legum hcneficioco- 

gnofccbaMrc-ude quid elTet re&c fadu,quid elfer peccatu,fed taliscognitionof T* 

ficiebat fine gr«tia&: fpiritu Chrifti ad miplcnda legem: quxqmde-n gratia 8c (V in- 

tu< per Cbrtftu dantur cuicunev, dantur.Harcfuntfcrein quib 9 nodifcordamu .Ex- 

pofi is breiliter,quib’ in rebusconfenfiamus.Cofequenter videnrlu eftquf fint ilia n * ‘Wtlfc. 

in quil us <bf ordemuj.Et primoquide nocouenit internoi de claue foertix fi^uta- t!^ 

rn ipfi'i. fcnpturje tu ponis iftam,videlicet 9 fola fides de mifcricordia Dei per le- 

lumChriftu perfraria Chrifti, 5:opera Chriftiabfqve oirefpec>u ruiufuis menti 

aut bomtatu operu noftroru iuftificat in cofpedlu dcqquam lentcntiani farpe repetij 

Hh 11). In quo 
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Chnfto idcoa tc dillcntiroui. EomdcLe, ccnh.lcic.fiiin hacrefcnmurp & Apofto- 

]o Paulo potiui crcdimus quam rib.: Propomt enirn Paulus aliam clr - - 



prophctarura 


Qam fif dtoii 
in« -rgu 

fcopbtttiij 


Negwt iofto- 
t(i rrnita pnti 
xx t «Jmhkki*- 

tliCflL 


&ciusfacntif laiutani,maxnnequantum aa m u 

ncirpcconucrfiorcm ad doirmuiu.5.c emni habet.i.ad Cormthioscap.j. viquetn 

hodicrnuiu diem ldipfum vclan.cn eft politum luper cor cortm.cumautem Conner- 

fu<fuentad Dcum cufcrcrur vclaa.cn.Idem .a.adTinsctheumcap.j.Tu veroper- 

nunc m hisquf dsdicifli & creditafunt nbi.lciciw a quo didjcerir.ec quiaab infant,* 
facraj literal nofti.quar te poffunt inftrucread lalue j er hdem quf eft m Ch n fto lc- 
ftr.In his duobuslocis clarc rradit Paulus quod Hoes Chrifti claim lit loicntip lalu- 
tari* legis & prop bet? rum, Ucs (mqw n») nC huius aut illim amculi.lciluet catho- 

lica&orthodoxa.i.reCta & Integra,multoirso minus ahquani particularises de 
ahquo quod fir ccr.trarm fcnpturar.vel alicui pai ti nui.Cmulmodi eft ifta Jauu tua 
quatum ad lllam partem artiner. in qua oiune merirum luftoru negates, refpedu vi- B 

preterqtam Chrifti Io)iuj,\ t infi- patebit:vbi C hrillo propitio oftende- 
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eiusdem Apoftoli mentem cl. ud;t, i.e vidert cIcricm C hrifti.Dicit enm .2.ad Co- 
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turn eft inquibusDeu, 1 .mtufeculi exca c-uit ir.ei tcsmfdcln m ,Vtrenful»;rstiI- 
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veroca. 


Lucfnon reprehenduntur legilf eriti/ ua banc ti'am, quam nodofalfsmoflcndi- 
mut.clauem abftulenmr. Srdt.rod \ cam ir.tellefirnilegist prophetarufalfistra- 
ditionibui & a fc & ab alijs abi u!er;nt, quo intellcdu legis $ picphcuru , tanquam 
claue quadam ad fcientiam ,& agnstiourm Chnfti lam prf fe 1t», & jplipcruemre, 

&alioj penrahere deluifter.t.Erat enm lcx,& prophet* quaficlruuquxditnadin- 
telligendum miftcnum redeir proris 11.d( is i : ?ra,vrdc & lex prd.-gcgusad Chnftum 
duccn, didaeft.At gentiles,& obfttm'i iudci lege nonintcllif entes,t ontrario modo C 


clarat 


erarurde- 
portetvt 
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koi*>ruai opx- 
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qupras cauta fojicirudine veritate.vt ;n lcpcrdis Icpprurii non ts quotas quo tuaft 
biliaj.&alicnarefcllas,qunquo!d qur J legis mtrilipas.qtiod rendu lefrcere perfpi- 
cit qui tuafenpta dibgenter atfendif.Yerii gr. tia.aliciuid accipisdci.cap.tpift.Pau. 
: ad Rom. Deinde claufisoculutrarfili* ad iap.;.pra tcrmifto cap.s.vbi hal'cnturquf 
7 tc a tua fententia potcrant reuocarc: ]i in in< aprncloquiturPaului dc bonis open- 

s, quid vtrtfqre icddm tus lit Drus in die mdicij. Qui reddct(inquit) 
fecundum opera cius^iiscniu’eiu.qui fecundum patientiani bonioperis, 
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ongu eft 9 pporcrc . Item fubiurpualiud excpift.Pauli ad Corin.quod pro tuo 
dogmate facere arbitTaris,fci!icet cap.?. &..<> prfternuttis: Vbi inftat Paulusn.iriiD 
modis agit vt inducat Corinthios rd M eralirarem in pauperes fandoi.vbi niter alia 
dcprfmiobuiusoperisdicir.Qiii feminat parce, p^arccft: metetiS: quifetmnttin Le 
nediftiouibus, de l cncdi 6 ionibus d metet: Ynufquifque prm.t deftinauit in corde 
fuo,non extriftitia autnecefsirate. Hilarem enim datcrcni diligir Deui,^’ ea niixfe- 
quuturivbi oftedit vbere elTe retributionc &: meritu coram Deo, eiulmodi liberalu 
donationis.ltern cum caqitx placueruntpofuifle, ex epiftolaad Galaras.noluifti con 
fvderare qu? in eadem epiftoladicuntur de mcrccde communications Isoncrum: 
Comurucet aute(mqui f )is qui catcchizatur verbo,q fe catechizat in omnibus bonir. 
nolite fmre, De is no irndetur.qu* eni feminauenr ho, hxc & meter, quoniam qui 
feminat in came lua, dc came St inetet corruptioncm : qui autem feminat in fpintu 
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l£u Id H k° non d'famtei.Sinul.ter fan. & m all), fcr.imins vt in epi- 
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ftram P deC J“J P oft *1« *«uv.u*m, nomc uaq; anmtcre conhdentiam ve- 

du fadus.ncgauit fe erfe hlmm fill* Pharaonis & cartera.vfquc ibi afpicicbat enim in 
remunerationcm : Et ex euangeho Math, cum mcntionem fecifler beatitudinum 
gratis donantur a fpintu.illud omififti adiungereJjaudeTe Sc exultatc quoniam 

me ^ ccl y e “ r * copiofa eft in celis. quia hoc non feruiebat tuo dogmati. Et infra. In 

ecdem fermone iranifeftedocetChnftus.quod mercejelecmofinx.orationis & 

icniDi) redditur a patrc ccclefli,fi rede fiant eiufmodi opera.eo niodo & fine quam 

pr^fcribit Chnfhis.quod omififti confyderare. Ex his paucis, vt alia fine numero 

omittantur,coftare poteft.quod fi quafiueris cautafolicitudine ventarem, accipies 

certam dodnna.non folum de fide quod ipfa iuftificat. fed etiam deoperibus,quod 

inercntur apud Deum, quandofiunt abhomimbusiam gratisiuftificaris &fandifi- 

c * tu -Cum cnim hare a Paulo & Math*o didadeopenbuitamfintapcrta, vtinil- 

lisnullum pofsit elTc duhium, oportet fidem iuftificantemin Paulo naintelligere, 

vtnon pra-iudicctoperibujfadiacx fide per dilcdionem operante quotum ad vim 
merend ~ 1 .. 


ficacibusStfcnp 



opera aut nature aut legis,iuftificatione me¬ 


nu lie,idcoque lud fos « gentiles,quod ad earn rem attinet, pares elfe, illofque dc le- 

fruftra gloriar^quum vtnquc diuinx grati* debeantfalutem euaix 


geUcam, & vtrique pari iurc modoque Abrah* 


dum Deus qui A bran* filios promint,ex vtrifque crcdentei collegit, quorum Abra 
ham pater ciTet, vtrifque grarufidem donans.vtrorumque cordafide purificansrvt 
nemopnmam granam quacredidit & renuftionem peccatorum adcptuieft ,fibi 


fiue nature arbitretur 


omnibus osy 
milericordia 
promerentis 


- K- 

Omnisigitur 


lutatio 


non 


D 


dirigitur,non aduerfus fequentia. 

Item in eo difcor damus qui; 

A a a a l 

roftificationem antecedunt, Sc ea qu* illam fcquunmr, quantum pertinet ad vim Sc 
efficaciam merendi apud Deum, noi autcm inter ilia diftinguimus,ficut cogit feri- 
ra inter ilia opera difcrimen ponere: Opera pr*cedcntianonmercntur iu 
cationem .opera vero fequentia merentur beatitudinem:Voca (inquit) operari- 

■ •-at* 1 1 1 * t • a •/* 



ercedcmrvtique hoc dicit de iam iuftificaris,qui per gratiam 


virrutem 


pecuniam fuam.aliji quinq; talenta,alijs duo.alijj vnum,& cos qui fuperlucrati funt 
& auxerunt pecuniam Domini fui.Dominus remuncrat,& feruum pigrum.qui non 
pofuit pecuniam Demini fui ad vfuram, reprehendit8tdamnat:H*capert<* dicit 
Chnftus audctcotradicerc qui vultdici& haberi Chriftianus. Ite in eo difere 


pam 


A ' 

exiftente bonitatc fed ilia 


Buie, quia fru&u s declarat arbore.fed no facit ea bona vel mala,per hoc ftudes con- 
cordare Pan. Sc hco.ep illc loquatur de tuftificatioe interna cora Deo, Hie vero de 
externa coram proximis . Propter hoc diceas quod Abraha non fiiir iuftificatui per 

t ^ v t | 1 1 ' 

Hh uij obedica- 


Difcrimi cilia 

trr opera iofli 
ficttioo^ pre 

ccdeoiia at ca 
iuftific** 

tioBffeqouaa 

tur. 


Ittftoa ft faU 
cpftlbtii cora 

D^o fiai mfk 
01 m. 



tJcoBi ijtroMi 


obciicntum fe circuncidedo,8c infen,ergo ncc per obedientiam in ofiercndo Ifaac ^ 
cratiuftificatus apud Dec .Nos autctn dicimus quod tam interna fide quam operiU a 
extern is ex fide procedenhbus Abraham fit coram Deo iuftificatus f vrpote qui La¬ 
this fit primo ex non mfto luftus per fidcm, dcinde ex iufto iufiior per opera fequea 




Gen 


Quo 

new 


autctn fit iuftificatus per obedientiam in oftcrtndo filium, babes tc: 
L.vbi habetur ,Per meroetipfum iuraui dicit dominiu quia fecifti rem 


pepcrcifU filio tuo vnigenito, bencdicam tibi A F c,vfque ibi,Quia obedifli voci 


dam immoEilitatem diuini decreti, quia obediuit voci Dei iubentis llli filium fu. 
um oflerri, quo argument© haud dubie retellitur diftindio deiuftificatione interna 
apbd Dcum,& externa apud proximos:quia hoc opus obedientixetiam corani deo 


Abraha accepic repromiftiones,addito etiam iuramento 


Abraham iiiftificauitJam fimilitudo lUa arboru&frudus virtuti 

no* (okra . x' i i_;_I • —»_ 




quadrat. Corporalis cnim arbomm animaliumque partus, parientem de 


r*rS honwnii bill tat,quaii to q*, mag is multi plicatur,tato am 


uatwmm* 

ftr 


L ___ 


dueentis: (ecus eftm partu mentis: qinppequi adeo parientem non debilitat, vt ma- 
gtxetiam vegctctjac corroboret:Vti videre licet in fcientijs,in artibus,inprudentia, 
in fapicntia,qux proprijj ipfarum operation! bus confirm antur, radicaotur, augen- 
tur.Vnde in talibus magis congruit fimilitudo fbntis,qui fine fui detrimento ritsum 


vel ftagmim producit: VndeI0annis4.dc aqua 


Lando quem accepturi crant crcdcntei,allegatur fcriptura dicens,Flumina dc 
tc eiuj fluent aqux viux. 

Item in hoc difodemus,qudd dicisideo nos nihil mereri a Deo quia ipfe noftra 


11; v nac loannis 4.0c aqua granx q 

ientu in vitamxtcrnarm&cxt.Eiufd 


uam datChriftu 


ventre 


a 


epenbus non indigear, Jc nihil ci vriUtatistdferanrtSed 


nos rcuemtur. Nam nos quidem dicimm } auod licet Deus bono 


1 


nun noftrorum non egeat, 3 c omne bonum quod habemus aut £acimui,ab illo hafci 
amus,& nobis,non ills profit,tamen quod illo iubente.aut confulcnte, propter en 
amori noftra fpotefit liberc facim 9 ,remuticrare decreuit,no aliter qua fi noftru op 
libuscguifict atque vtilitatem mde accepUJet.Qucmadmodum opera tnifcricordi 
proximis impenfa f ant i farit,atque fi fibi eg-rnti fuilTcnt exhibita ucut habetur Mat 
af.Q^iod vm ex minimismciifcciftirmihifcciflisinquibujiudexChriftusfrpafiu 

vifit 




Mathxu 10. Qui recipit (inquit) iuftum in nomine iufti, mercedem iufti acdpicf,& 
qui prophetam in nomine prophetx,mercedem prophets accipict, & qui dederit 
vni ex minimis iftu caticem aquf frigidx tantum in nomine difcipuli,anien dico vo 
bis non perdet mercedem 1'uam.None in his & huiufmodi mamfeftd declarator vo¬ 
luntas diuinafuper retributione fimirainrtema vita*idquetamapertc,totmodi», 
Vt nullus rcLinquat loc 9 tergiucrfi.tioni 1 &: tanqua nihil deea re feriptu fitjdici^deum 
oia donare grat is ,pp:er Chnfiu,hocfrnfu,quafi nihil diuinitus clcdis de< ob ir erita 
prxcedcntia,potai ad iniuriam Dei,ad ingratitudinem hominis pertincrc, fi id fibi 
reddipoftulet pro benefedis. Adquodconfirmandumdumvaleredicuforniara 
orandi qux habetur in fcriptura,vbi oranrci non allegant fiia menta,fed dicut Deo 
propter bonitatem tuam,propter miTericordiain,propter nomen,prop ter vrrLura 
tuummon atYendis,quod eadem fcriptura teftetur, quod Dcusbenefccit J(aac, 5 ( fa 
cob propter A braham ,& quod M oyfes in orationealiegar feruos Dei A bral ia,Ifaae 
ti Jacob dum pro populo irtcrcedit,& quartus liber P egum cap.i o. refiatur, quod 
Dominus pepercit, cuflodiuit,ac libcrauit ciuitatem Hierufelrm &’ regem Ezeehifi 
propter Dauid feruum fuum. Sed & ipfe Ezcchias in craiioreprcpna allegat arud 


c 


propter Dauid feruum fuum. Sed & ipfe Ezcchias in cratic 
Deum fua mcrita priora, ficut videre lie et apud Ifaism ca] 
pfaiaus colligcre orationes vbi Dauid allegat benefeda fua 




Ugst 
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A legit imcccmia fua,amorem inimicorii: & quod feccrit ludiciu 8: jufticia 5 quodque 
cor fuum inclinauerit ad mandata Dei propter retril utionem. Certe beatusPetrus 
confidcnter loquitur. Ecce nos reliquimus omnia,8: fcquutifumus te,quid ergoent 
nobis? Ncc ignota eftrefponfio Donum Math .i?.8c Marci . 10 . An xquum put?j,vt 
hxc omma leriptur* teftimonia,8: alia fine numero cedant fimilituomi quam addn, 
eu de medico Sc argroto bibentc potioncm amaranqqui prcpterca nihil nicretur de 
medico,quod ilia potio fit fumenti vtilis,non medico d^nti: Et vis elTciinulc de Deo 
& homireDci mandeta vel confihafaciente, quiafcilicetbomini prodeft niandato- 
rum Dei cuftodia,no Deo: Non enfrededininiscuid lit meren ab aliquo, vcl apud 
aliqtiem, per aliquod opus vel fadum: Non folum enim merrtur rctnbutioneniali 
quam vel mcrccdem fiue premium,quifacit ahquid quod ccditin vtilitatem pr^mi 
um danm, led etiam qui tacit lllius voluntatem vel bcncpLcitum : Redi ad fimi- 
btudinen de medico,fit rex medicus quiftatuit in regno fuo,quod quicumquc fgro 
B tusfilio luo viugeniro acquieuerit,8; feabillocurariproniiferit.ilium facietfilio fuo 
cohamedem,habcbitamicum,3c mcnfc,ac cpterorum bonori.m participe ,quiarcgi 
ita ftaruere vifum eft,8c ita placet.Ifle fgrotuslegi obedicnsmerctur hxreditatcm,& 
hire earn pet it,non quiafinendofcTanari^voluntaricfumcndo medicanunaad fa- 
ritarem idonca,regis tecerit vtilitate,fed quiaregis feccrit voluntatem,fuam interim 
non neghgens vtilitatem. Kill iftud verum cllc fatcaris non 

inuemes quom odo lefu Chrifti hominismerita(quf tu optimo lurepradicas Sc mag 
nifacis fieut debcs)defendcs:quivemtin hunemundu vrfaceretpatris voluntatem, 
Vtadimplere? eiusbenepbcitum,non vtafterretpatri aliquam vtilitatcm,patrisc- 
nim beatitudmi nihil decedcret fi hlius neque homo fieret, neque cruccm fubicret: 
nee deerat pern alius modus,quo eledos apeccatohberaret,& ad pdeftinatabeatitu 
oinem perduceret,(&:hic modusplacuit,vtnoftra: miferiitferuandar conuenienti- Nott 
or)Et reueranulquam purior,Sc magis indebita gratia apparct,quam in homine Chri d irero Tt mtel 
Q fto.In rebusemm per tempus ortisillafumma gratia eft,quod hemo inunitate perfo Jj*” 
nf coniundus eft Deo(vtinquit Augufbnus).q.dctrimtate.c. 19 .Sc hoclatf explicit nxienw. 
de praedeftinatioe Cmdcnim li.i.c.iy.Neque ennn quicqua merebatur iSc homo vel 
potius lllahumanitasanreq ellet,vtalTumeref a Deo tilio in vnitatem perfonf. At- 
tende ergo quod ficut fumma grana gratis 8c mere gratis Chrifto homini collatacu 
ylenitudinc,v> noadmenfura,roimpediuitquieiusadioncsSc pafsioncsEcrintme- 
ntcnf into ideo mcritonc quia ex ta'i & tanta gratia a Chnfto proccdcbant. Ita in 


VtCtinlli- 


Chrifiiano pergratiam iuftirjCato,opera feqventiafuntapud Deum meritoria,&:tan 
to am pi'us quanto maior eft gratia ex qua proftcifcuntur. ficut enim Chriftuscft iu- 
flus, 8; mftihcans, f.ipicns 3 c fapientes faciens, fandus Sc fandosfaciens, Ita fuo me- fu° "Vnumi 
nto fi'os,merentcs facit impetras Sc obtinensap.tre fuis membris non tantumfam ,n ' ,e * r * c “ t - 
tatem Sc fa!utem,fed etiam facultate Sccfficaciam,quaDeo in ipfis operanti coope- 
rentur. Nccdebet miru videri,fi quesDcus dignatus eft dmina- narura: fr.ccre parti 

a Chrifti 


P cipeqfacit etiam participesdiuin? operstionis.Hoccnimagis illnflrargloria ( 
fi ipfius virtus in .dios deriuetur, q fi ei foil feruetur.Igitur petiticni tua: tande r 


efpon- 


dentes dicinmiS: ingcrucfatcmur,quod in ommbusboms epenb 9 gratia Deiprf- 

uenitjCor comitanir^fubiequitur fine qua gratia nullum bonum opus eft in homi- 

nc,quod ft ruisneeaucrit Scputet fibi fufficeread bene agendum notierm agendo- 
riijfiuc cogniticnem legit,autcum cogmtione Icgisfacultatcm libcriarbitrij. etiam 
lil enri a ueccaro per folamilliusremifhonem cumconcurfu ccncra!i(quo Deus 
vt pnmaeanta rfticiers concurnt ciim omnibus caufis fccundis pro fiia fapientia, 
qua attmnit a fine ?d finem fortiterSc difpomt omnia fuauiter(etiam poll adcptani 
remi r sioi e u reccatorunqille dcchnat ad infidelitatcm 8c errorem Pclagiarorum, 
quia ficut rede dia: Augu. Ncquc feientia diuinac legis neque natura neque fob re¬ 


nt 


LjflO 
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miftio peecatonun eft ilia gratia qu; per Jefurn Chriftum dominum no ft rum da- ^ 
turned prxter pr*di&a neceftana, nec eflana eft alia gratia qua fanctur turura,8c v*. 
leat homo legem implere,nc peccarum erdomiretur Et hanc alibi nominatmi defi* 
gnana,dicit effe wlpiratione dilcd lom^vt cogmta fan&oamore lacianius, qu* pro- 
pne gratia eft: Hanc granam iinpetrat hdes, qu* tamen fidci vt accipcrc mereatur, 
tp(i gratis datur.Ex quibus tamen omnibui non conTcquitur lUud quod adiungis t bo» 
m opera non efie mentoria apud Deum alicunu bont in hoc fcculo vel futuro red'* 
dendi, id quod patet cx pneduftii, fed vtromque firnul ingenuefateri nccefte eft, Be 
quod fine Dei gratia neque credere Deo , neque qu icquara boni opens operan va- 
lemus,& quod accept* fide, 5 c per fidem impetrata gratia (qu* propne diledio eft), 

& bene operari pofluir.us, & bonis operibus mercedem vit* ; tern* mcreri,qusa ®- 
portet acccdente ad Den credcrcquia eft, & quod quarrentibus fe remunerator fie. 

Nec contra pnedida lllud Luc* .if. facit,Cuin fcccritu omnia qu* prxeepta 
funtvobu,dicite feruiinutilcs fiimus,quod debuimusfacerefecinius:Nam weftUhus B 
fenptur* fcopus,vt doccat quod ex conditione feniitutis humiliari debeat fetuus: 
nec extolli in fuperbiara adoerfus dominu, quia bene fcruiendo id folum facit, quod 

far ere ex oftiao debet ,eaniiDinirararionequafenius:cum quo nihilominuscon- 

fiftit, quod bonus doimnus bene feruienti pro prenuo conftituat bend & liberaliter 
obit;fcruitutis,donationem libertatis aut alicuius alrerius boni.Ht banc die eius loci 
featentiam ipfa verba conuincunt.Simibter Chnftus homimbus qui ex rationc ere* 
adorns ferui eius funr,non vtitur tantuni vt {cniii»fcd femos facit amicns t & filioa per 
adoptionem gratia:,ex qua iushabentad harreditatem ,quam iure pemnt.nam fihlij 
(inquit Apoftolus)& hrredeqhfTcdesquideni Dei,cohf redes auteni Chnfti.Vnde 
lohannis. if. lam non dicam vos femos,led amicos &c.Et Luc*. 22. Vos eftis qui ma- 
fifbs mccum in tentationibus meis, 8c ego difpono vobis ficut difpofuit pater meus 
mihi rcgnUjVt edatis 8c bibatis fuper menfam mei in regno meo,No eft ferui,vtfer- 
uuscft/edcre ad mcnliun domiml'ui,fedmimftraredomino c;nanti,ficuti habet pa £ 
rabola de femo redeunte ex agro: cui fubne&itur verbum lupra pofitum, 8c tamen 
pater & film ita difpofuernt,vt feruus in filmm atfumptus fiat 8c men(*,8c regni per- 
beeps.Hic confiderandum eft,quod quiaftent Deum nihil reddere pro bonujueri* 
ris negare videarur Deum die iuftum ludiceni, rctnbutore, vel redditorem merce¬ 
dis pro bonis openbus,& ita cortradicit fenptur* Ezechiel is.iS.vbi oftendit Do mi¬ 
nus fe lufte reddere pro mentis,tarn bene operantibusquam male, ficutnianifeftum 
eft totam capitulifentcndani confidcranti.Alianr*tcrcarcftimoniaex lege & pro- 
phetis plurima allegan pollunt, fed hoc vnuni (ufFicere vidctur tamclamm 8c eui- 
dens vt nullu relinquat tergiueriandi locfi. Ex abundant) addi ooteft illud Plalmi 

.62. Seme) loquutuseft Deus,duo hzc audiui,quiapotcftasDci eft,8c tibi mifericor- 
dia,8c reddes vnicuiquc fccundum opera fua: Ifti vero vnu tanrum audiunt,puta mi- 
fericordiam, quatum ad bonos, 8c faluandos,quosrrgant vllo fuo opere irereri vit; 0 
art cm f rctnbutioncm ,aiferentes vitam zternam dan meregratis,nullo operum ha* 
bito refpedu, neque cuiufquam menti contcmplationemii folius ChnftrVndevl- 
terius confcquens eft, quod ratio iuftiti* diftributiu* locum non habeat in iudicio 
Dei reddentu pro racrrtis,nifi ergamalos,quos Deuspro malts mentis iufteiudicat 
8c punir 8c fecundilm hoc illud prophft-e, tu reddes vmcuique fecundilm opera fua, 
intdligendum eftet,Sc contraher dum ad opera mala tantum, cum Apofiolui ad v- 
traque accommodet ad Romanos .a*.8c.i. ad Chormthios .f. prim; ad Trtum.f. vbi 
delete alijsaduentumDomini diligetibusdicitdereliquo,repofiraeftmihicorona 
iuftiti; 8cc.& fecund; ad ThcfiaJonicenfes.i. 5 i tamen iuftu eft Dru retrihuere ijs,qui 
voa tribolant, 5 c vobis qui tribulamini 8cc. Sed dices Deusnon poteft fu* entatur* 
debitor conftitui, quod probari uidetur ex Ifiua, 8c Paulo ad Roma.u.Quuprior de* 

ditilli 
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A <lit illi S: retriluetur ei,quia ex ip(o,Sc per ipfum, & in ipfo funt omnia,crntura non 
habet mfte quod conqueratur de Deo , fi non retnbuat mercedem bonu opcnbus. 
Fateorqubd Dcusnulli eft debitor mfifibi ,imo8cm his quae pronufit &iurauit, 
figmhcans fup ordinationininmobilitatem,noncTeafurp,fcd libi clfct iniuriiu^i pro- 
mill* non feruarct: Ex quo ramcn non lequitur, creaturam apud Deum nihil mere- 
n . Creaturam dico gram mftificata, fuper nature potentiani 8c virtutem dono Dei 
cleuatam ,8c vt Petrus ait fadam diump naturp confortem, & vt Euangclifta Ioannca 
dicit,cu» data eft poteftai tiliu Deihen. Hoc enim habet diuin* fapientip ratio,fecun 
dumquaplacuithc ordinarc,vtquibui hpc prettofadona gratisdonamt,cifdcmpro- 
pter bona opera ex gratia 8c libero arbitrio prpcedetia redderet prpmium, 8t mercc 
dem,quam quidem ordinationem fuam perprophetas, per Apo.lolos, Sc per vnige- 
nitum tilium nobis notam fecit in feriptuns fandis. Et qms eft qui dicat ei.cur ita fe- 
cent,aut quisconfiliarius eius,fmtquinonhcc,fed diuerfum potius aliquid dicat 
B Deo pis cere debuiilc i Nonre apertp funt 8< clar* promifsiones,atteftationes,8c iu- 
ramenta diumainquibus hoc vcl lllud facienti,aut quia hoc velillud feceritvita, 
glona,corona promittiturf Similiter refpondetur ad iftud, noftrum opus non eft vti 
le Deo,fed nobis vcl proximo prodeft,ergo noftro op ere bono non meremur a Deo 
prpmium pnercedem ,vel coronam ,non enim bona eft illatio,quia Dcus ban c legem 
ftituit,non quaxens fuam fed noftrani vtalitatem, foam vero gloriam tantum: quam 
gloriani dum etiam nos bene operando quprimus,cumDei voluntate concordamus 
& premium 8c niercedem meremur:qu*m Deus redder,non tantu fecund urn fuam 
bonitatem,liberalitatcm ,magnificentiam,8c mifcricordiam, fed 8c fccundum fuam 
iuftitiam,iuftitiam dico,non tantummodo agendo ficut ipfius bonitati condecetifed 
etiam pro nicritis retribuendo,bona bonis, 8c digna dignis, iuxta illud Apocalipfco* 
.^.Ambulabunt mecfi in albis,quia digm funt:Et Lucx.20.Qui digni habebunturfe- 
culo,illo Screforrcdioncex mortuis Scc.EtChriftusdicit.Quiamat patrem aut ma- 
£ tremplufquam me, non eft me dignus,ex quo econtrario concluditur ,quod qui 
Chnftum omnibus antepomt ,fttChnftodignuj: SednequchocfaJfoquis neget, 
nos Deo non etfe vtiles bene operando,quia heetbonorum noftrorum nonegcat,8c 
ita non limusDeo vtiles vtilitate fupplentc eiusegeftate de quafoperiuslo- 
cuti fumus, 8c qux propric vtilitas eft ,tamcn ipfi Deo vt vniucrfi 
redori vtiliter feruiunt bom.quoru minifterio atquc opera,Deus 
elcdos fuos perducit ad falute, 8c ita vtilitas eledorum eius 
Vtilitas reputatur Boni enim funt vafa eleda ,quomodo 
feriptura de Paulo dicit. Vasclcdioniseft mihivt 
portetnomcn meum 8cc.Dc quo amplius 

libro fequenti 


Non imp*- 
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quod Ocua 
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AD VERS VS GVIL. TINDALVM LIBER SECVNDVS. 

Dt timefacntiefihuMnj. 

ON in eo pcccaaTindale quod dicis fidem die clauem intelligent 
tie ialutana fcripturarum, led in eo, quod fidem huiui obiedi,fiuc 
huiui propofitionu,De ji pater omnia dat ita grain per Cbnftum 
vt nulluu opens, refpedu,fiuc propter nullum opus internum yel 

extemum quicquamdet, (hoc fenfu,quafi nullum pemtus fit meri- 

tum hominu crga Deum,fcd quam gratia 6c fine omm caufii ex pax 
te hominu pr^dcihnat,digit,adopter, ram gratu beatificet, coronet,& ren.untret). 
qui fenfiu afidecatholicaeftalienus, peniiiena ad infidelitatem, & eotra fcrpturam 
tnultia locit contrarium aficrentem. Ad hancpropofitionem fiabibendcm om- B 

nia quae prolue congeru & mculcaa .toto hbroapplicas,nec vllam via die diifcren* 
turn,quo ad dan nxrc gratia, inter gratiam iuftihcantem, & glorum corcnantem, 
mfi quod gratiadatur priua,g'ona poftenua. Hateautem dicendo,vidcm tibi mul- 
tum tnbuere grade Dei,8c dor.ia quf per Chnflum elcdis Ana dat Deua,quando vo 
catoaiuftificat, infundens cordi eotum fpiriti m fandum: cum in ventate illi dero- 
ges { tolletu i gratia 8c fupradidis domsvimSc efiicaciam luftificatum pcrducendi 
adhnem bom, ficut ille vtrtuti fenuniaderogat quiab lpfo aufertomneitivin geni- 



talem neganaex femme progcrminan frudum led alTerena tan turn quod hoc ante* 
cedat.ille fequatur contra omnium honunuxn conimunemfenfum. Sicutenimab* 
Ciirdd loquitur, Sc intolerabiliter errat, qui eo quoJ oia qua hunt in vniuerfo niun- 
doDeua facut,iccirco omnem cfficendi vim tollcrc fludaet ab omnibus aJijsagrti* 
bua^amQarurabbu 5 ,quamlibena,dicena quod igniar.6 comburitfluppam,fed Deux 
fblum,aut quod cquus non generat equum,ve 1 homo han mem,ita errat non foluro Q 
contra fapienturn iudiciunt, 8c fcripturaa/cd 8c contra omne ludicium vulgi qui ne* 
at Dcumiufte regerc,3c ludicare hurt mundum,&. prffcrtnn raftcralcm fiue mtel- 
cdualem creaturam: reddendo bonis 5c mails quod niftum eft pro ratione roerito- 
rum. No enim ita deber in Deo exalrari mifencordia,vr luftici* dcrogetur,fir d con* 
fitenduj eft Deua miferator,& mifencora,8c iuflua,vt Integra fit fidea 5c ccnfefiic non 



maca aut mutila,qualia eft tua, dum ab hcnnnc etiam iufto cmne mentun, tolIis,di- 
cendoquod homonon am pi ms mereaturaDco glcriam vcl vitam aternam qui* 
buftibet bonisopenbus, quam Paulua ninereft o ad Dam.'fci m a Cl rfioiuflifieari 
meruit,cum illo opere & voluntatePauluj n ereretur iuftificaticne no, fed (temam 
danationem, aut non alirer quam Ad* peccatu meruit i Deo per pafiiorem Chrifti 
redimqiuxtaillud Gre. O felix culpa quff talem,ac tanturo meruit hal ere redemp- 


torem, vbi vocabulum meruitac 
nimif charitatu Dei,qua non obftante often 
tuli^quam innocentibuspnujccntulilTet, 


cepitGrcgi 
mtc offenfa 


criua akufiue^ignificanaexceilentiam 

maiora beneficia humano grneri cod 

Vt autem fententiam tuani de me- 


nto quorumlibet operunt bonorum magia ex pi ices ,fingis cafum, quod Deua Learo 

Pauloillam perfedionem dedent ab initio,quam nuncanima cilia pofiidet, aut 

quam habiturua eft poft refurrcdionem,8c tamm voluent Deua eum in hoc mundo 

manrre, &• ea facere quae pro tempore fecit in officio dodoria,8c ApoftoJi,quo calb 

■dmifio,dicis Pauhim omnibus fuia boms operibua nihil meruifTe ficuti ncc beati an 

Z e] ' , qua quam mermturobfequio quo nobu mituflrant, 5 c fub Deo procurant 
noftrasi falurrm. 


Ex quo ccncludia, cjuod nequcquicquani meruerit bonis fuia 
openluatepore quo fiiit irhac vitaXe ratione huiui cafua£c an cuenirepof»it,tacec, 
tana eft quod cx co dcclaras mtmem tuamdcn.entooperuniimo 8c diledionii, 8c 

fidei, 
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A Wei ,qtria nullum proriu* admittii mcritnm erga Dcu,cui Deni fistuddm iufbtum 
reddat vitam art cm 4m . Er interim dici* te nolle cftc contcotiofum, nec de 

verbis faccrc quffhorem ,qoodvrmim exammo direrej: It* cnim breui f niretur 


concertino,Scd vcniamus ad excmpu, c 
boc a tu* pane ftare vidorianrNon Tune 


pla,quibuspw 

l funt cmm nm 


rai rcm ipfam dare often di, 5c per 
iilu qu* pro fimilibu* introduci* • 


arent opera non meritoria ficut pcccata ex natura fua demerentur p 
fcclufa omni ordinationepofitiua. Mcriteria cnim procedunt ach 


git. Secuj eft de opcnbui qui bus mereri dicimur erga Drum que eiufdcni rationix 
non funt cum openbua non roeritoriis. Nam meritoria ex natura fua ,fcclufo 
omni pado fiue pofitiua ordinatione, habent dignitatem,valorem,& pcrfrdioncm, 
qua carent opera non meritoria ficut peccata ex natura fua demerentur pernam,e- 
tum fcclufa omni ordinatione pofitiua. Meritoria cnim procedunt acharjtatcSc 
B gratia gratum facicntc,quibui an lira perficitur, & fupra fuam naturalcm potenn 
el cuatur, vt fit drain? naturae parti ceps, ficut inquit Petrus in fccunda canonica fua. 
maxima 8c pr?ciofanodi* promiifa donauit, vt per hocefftciamurdiuin* confortca 
natura:.Hac aute dignitate & pcriedione carent opera prfeedentia luftihcationem, 
$c gratia: gratum Itacienti* mftifionem ,in quibuj homo vtcunquc facit quod in fe eft, 
beoe vtemdonunaturalibuj&gratuitiJ.Nonenimharc opera afpiritu Chnftiin- 


habitante, Sc mentem viuibcante proheifeuntur. 


Secundo difsimile eft, q uia 


omnesilliquoitinguopcrariin agrofuo proprio,fibi tantum operantur, non alteri: 
Sunt cnim prf did^priuat* perfonf habentes bona feparata, nec bonu vmvu inclu- 
ditur m bono altcnus.neque econuerfo'Sed in operantibus propter Dcum all ter ret 
habet, quia Dcuj eft rex dc redor vniuerfi,intendenj bonum totius vmuerfi.in quo 
m cluditur bonum cuiuftibet tanquam parti*, Sc ideo apud Deuro, ille qui fuam ip* 
ft us falureiu operator 8c agrum pt opriae confcienti* colit, meretur pnrmmm quia 
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nummtendit Deus,in quantum rex,redor vel legiflator -Sicut ediuerfo pocnam me* 
retur apud Deum is quifeipfum flagttio comimpit, quia hoc faciendototinocet, 
cuius ip(c eft pars : quod fleipfe Anftoteles Philofophu* Gentilii, mlumine 


r{ vidit ,quinto Ethicoruiu icnbcm,quod mcrito fegibuj plcduntur, qui (eipfoa 
anterficiunt, quia damno afficiuntduititem, cuiu* parte* funt. 

Ettcrtiodifsiroileeft,quia rede vtentes donis Dei gratuiti*,qufnmtin vfii 
Stexvfiieorum,honorero Dei.Sc vtilitarem gregi*Dci,8t laborantin Vinca non 
fua,fed Dei. Ac inquantum humfmodi, pafeunt oucs non ftias,fed Dei,colunt Vine* 
am non fiiam,fed Dei,vbi feipfos caftigant, non fibi,fed Deo feruiunt, quia non fui, 
fed Chnfti funt crcatione, Sc redcmptione.Jta vt, quemadmodum ait Paulus fecim* 
dar ad Connthios quinto, dcc ftbi viuant, aut moriantur. fed ei qui pro omnibus 
E mottuuseft, & refurrexit: imo Sc ideo opens corum vtihtas non ad fe,fed ad Deum 
rcdire,cenfendaeft ideo quia rerauncrat Deu* laborantem agncolam pro ratio* 
D e Labors*, non pro redone prouentu* .Spcdatur enim i Deo retribuente, quod 
gloriam eiu*qu«fuiimu*,etiam fi fecludasper intclledum, quod hoemodo tori 
vnruerfo rem fecerimu* vnlem. Propter quod fignanter dicit Paidu*, prim* ad 
Connthios tertio : Vnufquifquc mercedem accipiet fccundilm fuum Laborem. 

Sunt Sc ali* differenti* ,feu difiimilitudine* ,fedift* fufficiant. Deus vt cre¬ 
ator , Sc Dominu* iuftifnmc ab homineexigereporeft omnia pofsibilia a creators, 
Scferuo fuo, nec babet homo ettam iuftus,vel innocen*,8c roulto minus pec* 
cator, quodiure queratur de creatore, Sc Domino,quantumuis mulmm impo* 
nat oneris, etft nihil vel reddat, vel promittat rctnbutioni* pro obfequii*,immo 
ft Vita ipfam aufcrre voluerit ,nihil habet quod dicat, njft quod lob dixit ablata fub 

h ftantia 


utcosi latomi 


fbntia & liberi*,D©miniii dcdit Dominos abftulir, Start Jed non eo (olo titulo Apt \ 
cn hormoe ) Dcuj cni eft hominu peter ,quo nomine h online habet Dnu non vt ler- 
Uum fed vt liiium; quo lure conihruit Deui inter fe 8t homines ius patemum, quod 
eft nomen anions, I'.cut Dominos nomcn eft timoris. Nec (bluxn eo titulo cootentus 
•eft Deus, fed propius acccdcns ad 
com c* conftituit mi ccmgale.Quin 


mans 
quail t 


qoandam arqualitatcm ecclefia: fuse fpouhudt, ttc 
in mam vltra proprdieos^c ad cquabtatan vitae 
appropinquans, Detu luam maieftatem co demittit ,vt cum homimbui cx (. 


cate quad am agcrc & focietatem contraherc dignetur 


Ex quo conftituit 


cum honunibui iui quoddam cunle. Padafecit cilm Abraham lfeac 6 c lacob, quoa 
dilexit ,8c illis agglutinstus eft ,vt Deutr o.decimo habetur. Quibus c onfidcratis fa¬ 


cile eft depr*hendere,quemadmodum homo menti point apudDeum. Nequccon 
tra feciunt argument! quae adducts, vt illud de lnftrumcntii, quo fic arguraentam. 
Homo eft Dei operantjj inflrunientuni, ergo homini in bono opcrc nihil Uudu dc- 
beturficut fimdf vcl lapidi velgladio f quoDauid gigantem occidit: maid coocludis, g 
quia multiplex inftrumentumtibi pantconfiifionem. Non enim vnurn eft genus 
inlbrumenti,fcd multiplex. Ahud eft enim inftumentum connmdum J vt mao us: A li« 
ud fepar atuni, vt gladius. Item feparatonim aliud animatum, aliud mammarum. 
Anitnatum vt feruus, feruuj enim eft domini inftrumentum quo vtitur ad adio- 


MuHipln 
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nem.Etmulicr eft viro inft rumen turn id generationem habetur .i. Politioru. Et 
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tali inftrumcnto imputatur adio ad laudein vcl vitupcnum, ad pcenam vcl pnemi 
um.Exempli gratia. Donuniu per feruum homicidium fecit,non folus dominus pu- 

ambo 


tntur,fed 


legibusp 

laipfedt 


leduntur, & mento, nec auditur fcnii excufetio allcgantu 


neceGttatcra,quia ipfeeft domini fui inftrumentum. ldque ideo,quiahuiufenodi Per- 
uus homo eft naturahtcr hlier ha bens in fua poteftate, domino pare re vcl non pare- 
re. Etproptereahuiufmodi inftrumcnto imputatur fua adio ad culpam 8c pccnara 
ft mala fit, 8c ad laudem & premium fi bona. Sic eft dicendum de honune,licet fit 
Dei agentu inftrumentum: quia eft inftrumentum feparatum,anixnatuin,8c liberum, C 
non folum morum, fed (cipfum m one ns, per liber am voluntatcm ,De7s emmro 
quas con didst fic ad numftrat, vt eas proprios motus agcrc final. Eft autcui hominu 
propnus motus, vt liber«r agatatquc in poteftatc habeat sgere 8c non agerc, 8c idco 
noncogitur nece llano fcquimotum primi agentuficut artcrainftrumenta. Rex 
Senachenbs domino per Ifeiam espite decimo dicitur fen-a vel fccurii per finuli- 
tudmem,qui tamen eodem loco per cundcm prophet am argurtur, quod non intcU 
ligat feideo prpualcre aducrfusifracl, quia Deuseo vtemurad pledmdum pecca- 
tum populi fui. Illc rex Terra per fimilirudmcm erat,fed per ventatem non crat. Vt 
emmmonftrofum cffetfi farraengeretur aduerfuife vrentem. Ira non minus abfur- 
dum eft fiquando homofefeeiigat aduerfusDeunr.quod tamen homo vtiquefecere 
potcft,8< f*pe facit licet iniufte, 8 c proptcrea non mi pun c. Ethoc irafefe haLeretu- 
ipfe alibi confitcris,dum diuerfa En pada cum ipfius creatura enumcrai: Padum e- J) 
mm propne non eft, nifi fit vtnnque liber confenfus, Vbi non red^ enumeras 
padum Dei cum diabolo: non cram ex pado Dei cilm diabolo homini peccanti 
donunatur dubolus,non eft enim ruPitia mhac domirationc nifi cx parte Dei 


pe rtn itrentis . 


lufteenim 


nifedodons,cuibbere con 


permifit Deus honunem venire fub poreftatem tyran- 

fenfit con tempo Deo creatorc fuo fed nullum padum 
habet Deus fuper ea re cum diabolo, qui miuftc. dominarur homini,& pertyran- 
mdcmiquiquc miunam fecit Deo ,quandohomincm inftigatione,fuacorrupit. Et 
uemadmodum h*c dioina pcrmifsio m pnmum humani generis authorem A- 

eo trahentes per originem, 
um prffuropfir mortrm inferre Chnfto qui non per 



dam peccantcm iufta erat 8 i in pofleroi peccatum ah 
Ita contra earn fecit dubolus dum Drefumofir mortem 


tinebst 
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tiucbat ad danuutam progcnicm. Ac per hoc iufte ami/it poteftatem in Adam & 
podcroj Dei permiisione c once dam . lam vero quod pcccatum efTe dicii tnnobis 
proprerca quod chantas noftra in Deum& proximum non eft tanta,quanta eft cha 
ntasChnfti, non rede dieij. Non enim nobis promittitur fore nosfqualcsChnfto noftnn Aui 
led conformcj.JpG enundatuacftTpuituinonadmcnfur^nobudaturadmcnfuram, *•?"■ '* M *™ 
de plcnitudinc eius nos accepimus, non ipfiun plemtudincm eius. Nullj igitur licet 


aipirareadfqualttatemebantatu Chrifti,quzab inftanti ipfius conceptionsfuit 
iuinma, nec augeri poteft aut potuit. Nobis ergo non debet imputari in peccatum 
quod nortra charitas nunor fit charitate Chnfti,cum nec po£ut,nec debeat clTe tan- 
ta. Quuauteni dc chante Chnftimeminifti ex ea poteras tuis fophifticis rationi- 
bus ljtiii^ccrc:Cuni cnimeerto aflirmcs(vt debej)ipfum meniilTe,neccllarioconfe- 
quirur &; Paulum Apoftolumli ab initio conucrfioms,m hac vitatantam charitatcm 
lubiuifet^uanta habiturus eft poft rcfurredionem , nihilommus adhuc menturunt 
® luilfe. SolmturSe ex Chrifto ilia tua argumentation. homo omnia debet Deo quae- 
cumquc przftare poteft, igitur nihil mcrctur. NamChriftus doniinus fecundum 
human am naturatn debebat Deo morre lpfam. Nam vt cam fubiret prfceperat pa¬ 
ter . Vnde Apoftolus Chnftum patri obedilfc ad mortem vfque collaudat. Nihilo 
tamenminus mentus eft per mortem: Propter quod inquit Apoftolus 8 c Deus ex- 
altauit ilium 8 c donauit ilh nomen See. Uludquoque non rede diatur quod concu- 
pilcennain vinsfandis fit peccatum ctiam maximum, fed non imputatur &c. Aut Conmpiftm.- 
emmloquens de concupifcentia habitualt qua fere dicitur fomespeccati. At ilia 
in bapnlatijoo eft peccatu , quia baptifmo tolliturreatus eius. Aut loquensde eius tum poodle, 
adu hue motu mec file quidero eft peccatum, quando rationale voluntas refiftit,fed 
eft materu exerccndz virtutis, ti vero motus eius veniat cum furreptionc fine vo- 
luntatc plene deliberata, veniale tantum peccatum eftiquando vero motus eft plen£ 
deliberatus, mortale peccatum eft & legir. Nonconcupifccs l trangrefsio,qualisnon 
Ceft in ftnehs, in quibus peccatum non regnat vtobediant concupifccntijs cius > qui 
iuxta verbum fapientis poft concupifcentias fuas non cunt. 

Quamsmerindehnitionemf Accipe, Meritum generaliter eftadio volunta- rv/r^v;_ f . 

ria bona vcl mala viatons fecundum Dei ordinationem ex bonitate vcl malicia fua mi. 


ad prarmium velpoenam imputata. Dicitur voIuntaria,quia per hoeponituraduj 
in generc moris,quod proficifcatur a libera voluotate. Dicitur bona vel mala,prop 
ter adm in differentes 8 c medios inter bonum & malum, qui vt tales non merentur. 
Dicitur ad pcenam vel prarmium imputata, quia licet adus bonus vclmaluseo ip-i 
fo quo bonusvcl nialuseft,fitimputa(nLisad prarmium vcl poenam,non tamen me- 
rctur mfi adu imputetur. Et additur fecundum Dei ordinationem , quia adus bo¬ 
nus non meretur prxmium mfi fuppofita Dei ordinationer vt volentis pro bono o- 
pere prarmium retnbuerr. Et diatur viatons, ad excludendum adiones bonas Sc 
D malas beatorum Sc damnatorum,q;'ia funt in terimno bom vel mall,Si extra datum 
merendi. Porro diuiditur meritum in bonum Sc malum , demalo mcrito dicitur. 

Genefis. 4 i.Meritohzcpatimurquiapeccammusinfratremnoftrum. ItemadHe* 
brfos.io. Qu ant odetenoraeum putamusmerenfupplicuquifanguinem Sec. De 

bono merito dicitur Ecclefiaftici. 16 . Mifericordia faciet locum vmcuique fecua- 
diim meritumfuum Scad Hebrfos.ii.dicitiir,TaIibushoftijspromcretur Deus. 

Sed dicii nullum clTe meritum bonum quia fi Deus nonredderet iufto prxmium 
fiue viram *temam,nullam faceret ei lmuriam, nec bono opere mfto Deus cflicitur 
sdretnburionem obligatos, Ergo luftus non meretur apud Dcum. ConceHunt 
fandidodoretantecedens/ednegant confequentiam. Dicentesad meritum fuffi. 
cere,quod fit in agente digmtas,in adionc proportio, Sc in Deo pr^cedens ordina- 
tio. Conccdunt enim quod Deus crcaturz fuac non obligatur, ftiam ex promilforfi 

li ij enim 
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cmm Dcui pronufla non redderet,creatur* cui pro«nfit miurifinon &ctrct,fcd fibi 
Repugnat tame bocutati, bene mrrftcs annthilare , aut do pe (mure ificuti repugnat 
iuftm* eiuj,8t bocutati pccctta rdmqucre Ipumta. Aboquieol m a in parcedo do re 
probator etict peccatoru, neq; lutbi prxnua fubtrahendo appro bat or eflet bonoi u. 
Vnde ficut dicitApoftol’.lllc r. delis pcrmanct negate fripfimi do potcft,qtun fcilicct 
(cruet promifta: Ira nos quoque dicere pofiumus^Uc bonus eft fit luftuyiegare ft ip- 
fumnon poteft,quin feruet debitum in fuo vniucrfo ordincm. Nec benefaftafint 
poems js,nec pcccata fine fupplicis relinquras. Quasquam ficut non prf ftando pro- 
millk neniim imunus,fed inhdelii 8t non verax eflet. lta finulrter non leruando debt 
turn ordinem in vtuuerfo nemiminiunus, fed tantum non iuftui .nec bonuicfict. 

5 e d dscu, bene fequitur vita aterna redditur lufln ex gratia fit lecunddm gratiam 
ergo non ex operibm: quod ex gratia datur eft mdebitu,<p vero ex opert darur t eft 
debitum eft aut£ unpofkibiie idem t ndl ab codcm efie debits fit indebitum, fic enira 
loquitur A poftolui ad Roroa.4.fic vndecimo,8t ad Ephe .s. Iflud quide argumentu B 

conuinceretfidicercmujopus quod eft mcrirum, non rife donum granmum Dei: 

aut fi diceremus , quod valor indict open finipliciter,ea ratione qua proficifcitur A 
nobis, fit non obboc principaliter,quiaproficikirur a gratia Dei fitacharitatc.hoc 
fiquidem intendit Pauhucum dicir, Donu enim Dei eft ne quuglorictur, ranquam 
fcilicct hoc fibi ineftet a fe ipfo:Id quod St alibi dicir. Quid eni babes quod no acce- 
pifti'Si autf acccpifti, quid gloriaris quafi non acceperu t Vbi non fimplicer gloruri 
vetat Dei dono ac cepto,cum alibi dicat, qui gloriatur ^inDomino gloneturtftd vc* 
targlorun de Dei dono tanquam de non dono, fed fuo. hoc eft fibi incxiHemii 
fc ipfo t quod eft iliiciruni prrtincm ad iuperbiam. Vnde fandi non aliter afpinunt 
noenta lua, quam vt dona Dei gratuita, quicquid ibi eft bonitatu fit digmtariqdiui- 
re bomtati aflenbentes. Deui veto in eoden* opete artendiqquando illud remune- 
rat ex ofticio iufti iudicis,qucd fad uni fit fponte,quod voluntand,quod dclrdabili- 
tcr,quod amautcr,quod graruito, qued in poteflai e fijerit fequi fit non fequqopCrari C 
fit non operari, donu Dei vti fit non vti, fic prxcipnc, quod nen quffient hemo in 
fuo operepropnarr gloriam ,fcd Dei:rec fibi operanj»tucrit,qufrcns quod fibi vti- 
lec^ct ,fed qued multiset faJuarcniur, ex coiLftvn. iucicans Vtcorcnctur. Hoc 
vtTumquc vidcre eft in his qux dicuntur a ludicc , &. econtrar io a iuftu N'ar.if. Ver¬ 
ba omittoponerecaufabreuitatu. ExquibusapparctL-cnecorfiderantiquodquf- 
cunique Iindalediciscduerfiuhvpccnras,&aduerfuseoi quihducian pomntin 
fuu openbuqve rc quidem dicis, fed extra caufam, quia fandi vutores mentis dilu¬ 
tes non ponunt camem brachium fuum,nec a Deo reccdir cor corun^fed fiduciam 
habetit in domino . Nam fpintutfandus eos docet, vt feiant qua fibi a Deo dorata 
funtjintcr quf fit illud fount, fefe creatos effe in operibus bonis, vt in lllis rmbulrnt, 
fit ambulando pertingant ad inmarccfsibilcm glorif coronam legit me certantibus 
repromiflam . Nec centra ircritumfarit quod Dei dilcdio in pradcflinatcs D 
fit cledos fit sterna qua ipfc prior dilexit nos. Nam ficut ab xtrmo prsordintuit 3 c 
propofuit Pctro 8c Paulo^ut cuilibet alteri dare vitan> sternam, ita ab atemo grs- 
ordinauitfit prouidit iredia ad eandem vitam perufnierdi.Quod vt fat ilius capita 
confident nomine prxdcflinationistria quf dam per ordinem fe haber.tiafirnificari. 
Quotum pnmum eft artcraum propefitum miferendi.5cn*rddm ten poralii crlla- 
tio gratie.fiue gratutri doni quo njflihoatur prsdeftinatus. Term tr eft ccllatio tier 

rxglonx. Horumtriumprimi ex parte noftra nulla cmninofftcsufajliocei.im 
propefitum mere eft dtuins bonitatu, fir purf bons Dei voluntatis. 

Secundi fimiliti r ex pane noftra nulla eft raufa, quia licet in jdultii dum n ftift. 
cantur regulanter concurrst liberum arbimum, nec fefe habear purfi pafsiue. 

luxta illud. Qm crcauit tc fine te, non mftificabit te fine te. Et 

illud 
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h illud prophet*.Conuertiminiad me,Sc ego conucrtar ad vor Et illud Iacobi. Ap¬ 
propinquate Deo, & appropjnquabJt vobu, tarocn nihil antecedit vt mcntum 
doni r rarum quo iropius loftihcatur fed gratis meuti infunditur, quo dono pecca- 
*uwdimirritur,$cdebitum mortis*temf tollitur, quibusfublatisefficitur diuinf 
Mturf parriceps,quierat indignus vita temporal, et qui dignus erat morte tam tc- 
poraliq i,'tcrna,efticiuir dignus vita ftema , 3 cqualis quails difpoiitio iuftilicatione 
prf cedar ,efte&us eft przdcftinationis &: gratif Dei prfucmcntis omne noftra difpo 
£ tione aut voluntatc,iuxta illud lercmieThrenoru vltimo: Conuertc nosDomioc 


*d tc & conuertemur. Sccus eft dc tertio, quia inter eollationcm gratix iuftitocan- 1 
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difpofitiona cam prf ccdctitnim, 8 c eollationcm glori^nvedut operabonam- 
tern a & extema > « dono iulliiicante & libero arbitrio per fpintus fan&i inhabitan- 
tu fingularem dire&ioneprohcifcentia,quibus iufte gloria redditur.Sic emm accipi- 
endu eft illud Pauli ad £pne.i.Creari,in opcrib 9 bonis qufprf parauit De 9 vt abulc- 
B mus in llliSjVtiquc pcnicnturi per eaad line nobisdiiiimtus prf ftirutu.Id quod clard 
Vidcrc licet in Paulo,qui cum elfet ab ftemo prardeftinatus, & ex tempore gratis iu- 
fhheatu s,dicebat dc operibus intermedia inter iuftihcationcm & coronaro.Bonuni 
cer u men certaui,curium confummaui^de feruaui: de rehquo rcpolita eft mihi co¬ 
rona luftitif ,quam rcddttmihi dominus in ilia die,iuftusludex. Quod vtplenius 
pias confidera rahoncm reprobarioms, in qua fimiliter tna repenes.Propofitum *- 
ternum non miferendQemporaJetn obdurationem,£k xternam drmnationem.H o- 
rumpnmi nulla eft caufa,nullum nieritum ex parte reprobati.Secundyd efl,obdu- 
rationu menrumeft ex parte homims,qui meruit obprxcedcnspcccatum a Deo de 
fen, 3 v filu relmqui.EtnuuJitcrtcrtij,c«.ufa eft & nientum,pcccatum prxcedcus.Vn- 
de fi quxritur,cur ab ftemo propofuerit Dcus Petri mifercri,&: Judx no miferen,in 



partieulari nulla eft caufa, nih quia Deo lie placuit,cuius voluntas iniqua efle non p* 
teft. Item fi qufritur cur Petroextempore gratism apponit,& donum largitur quo 
£ libcratui afuo peccato ,iuftushinccxit:ludf autem gratirmnon apponit,neciuftiti« 
donum largjtur,fed cum relinquit in peccato fuo in quo in finem pcrfcuerat.Refpon 
detur quoniam in Petro placuit Deo oftendere mifericordiam, in luda exercerc m- 
ftitiam.Si pergis qufrere cur huic nufcretur,& ifti non nuferetur. Rcfpondet Paul us 
& tern eritatem quf rentis compefcit, diccns. O hemo tu quis es qui rcfpondcs Deo 
&c. 5 ed ft quzris quarc Judx prfparsuit Deus arternatormenta. Rede refpondetur 
propter pcccataquf Deusprxuidcbat cumcomnuffurumclfc,&meisprffentem 
vitam finituruni.Si autem quzris cur Petro ab fterno prxparaueritxtcrna sloriam. 
Refp ondctur,quiain lllo placuit oftendere dhutias bonitatisfuz.VndcmPetroom- 
nu pertinent ad grati. m.& ipla prfdeflinatio xtema, & ipfa gratix & dom tempo¬ 
ralis collatio,&; iphus dom bonus vfus,&ipfa ccnfiiromatio gratix liueretributio 
jloriXjfed non fqualiter necomnino vniformiter. Naminpnnio nihilprorluseft 

noftrum . In feenndo licet aliquid nobis vendiccmus, non tamcn illud digtiumeft 

iuftxhcanone. Scd in tertio refato adquartum eft die..itas& ratio menn: 


^ iuftihcan 


ratio menti: itaque 

duo prima pertinent ad meram gratiam : non fic duo poftrema, &i dco gloriared- 
ditur pro bonis operibus: licet enim opera bona ad gratiam peruncant, non cxdu- 


duDttamcn ncftramcoopcrationc, 
quit neemerin rationem cxcludit 


(, prom 
. Scd ha 


er quannpfagratia merito locum rclin- 

adfnus de gratia merito plus fatij,qui- 


busfimmtem adhibueris,plane videbis, quxeunque prelixe congcriscontra ope- 
nimmentum,nihil habere momenti,nifivttead concluficncm plane al li rdam 
deducant:quam ideoad verbum fubijcio & expendo,vt lctior quiuiseiusabfuidita 
tern vidensfitu( quod abfit) oculosclaufcriseuiter nota-n cordis obftinati. 

Opera inquit,poftrema funt quf requirunturinlege,nec legem impletccram Deo 
In opere femper peccanius, cogitationefque noflrx iminundf lnnt. Charitas qu 
legem m.plerct (rigidior tft apudnos quam glaciesfide igitur viuitur quamdiu fum 

li 


lumuj 


• i 


iij. earns 



QoodCHjrfti 

fkin lH fyobit 

iVpDtltVI IcJ 
chafitaun n« 
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in carae,fideque vinamus mundum,hpc eft enim vidoria qup rncit munduni^des 
noftra,pnuia: loaxmis quin to. In Dcum per Chi iftum quod cius charitas quivicst 
omnes duboli tentatione* lxnpuubitur nobis. Ex fide ergo eft omrni pronuEto vr 


firms lit oinm femini crcdentium, quia ex openbus legis non luftihcabituromms 
caro coram illo. Had enus rccognoicis verba tua.Hic videris aperire fecrcnj cordu 
rui,cxpiicando rationent propter quarn tarn nihil tnbuu bonu openbus, quu vide¬ 
licet bona opera poftretna funt quz requinintur in lege, primum enun requifitum 
m adimplctionc legis eft, bona cogitatio. Secundum bona voluntas. Tertium&vL 


timum 


oerhg 

luntaU. 


IDlCtlOnC ICglSCll,DOua tugiiaww. 

,bone voluntatis per opmexequutio.Et fimiles graduslunt in opere prohibi- 


to per legem. Primum eft mala cogitatio. Secundum malp cogitatioms dcliberata 
voluntas. Tertium rrudp voluntatis in uerbo velfcsdoexequutio. Contmgit autem 
fxpe per imped im en turn extnnfecu vt voluntw plena,fiue bona,fiue mala^non per- 
ueniat ad cxequutionem opens, quo cafu voluntas pro fado reputatur,ficiit dicit I©- 
annes in canonica fua. Quioditfratremfuum homicidatft. Et dominuiineuan-B 
gclio vbi de adultero loquitur. Qui viderit muliereni ad concupifcendum earn ,i am 
macharus eft earn in cordc fuo. Et ediuerio exempla pom podunt de bontfc Igitur 


Toftrcma ede, quae requiruntur in lege opus bonum prpci- 
egem implent: verum eft quoties Tola (unt,& duo pnora non 

A 1 _ * /T t # . _ /■ ^ t \ 


non male dtcu opera poftrema efle, quae requiruntur in lege opus bonum preci¬ 
pitate. Scquitur: Nec legem implent: verum eft quoties Tola lunt,& duo priora non 
prpcedunt.nonemraCatiseft legi,opusefle bonu ex genere,quf eftbonnasfccodilm 
quid, cum qua conftat opusede fimplicitcr Si ablolutr malum, quoties duo priora 
dcfunt,defunt autem femper.Nam lequitur. Opere Temper peccamu*,cogitationc£. 
quenoftrf funtimmunde:Ecceabeft primum ad opus bonum requifituni/cilicet 
cogitatio bona. Nam imrounda cogitatio mala eft. Sequitur,charitas aup legem im- 
plcret Sic. Hie abeft Si fecundum ad bonum opusrequifitum.fcilicet bona volutas, 
Charitas enim eft voluntas bona, vel borne voluntatis cau(a,qux fi addict legem 
impleretjfecundilm illud Pauli ad Roounos.ij.Qt/i proximum diligit legem imple 
uit.Et illud euangclijiln his duobus*mandatis vniucrtalex pendet & prephetp. Sed C 
quia tu de ilia chantatt non loquens ,notanter dicis impleret, non autem implct: 
Etaddis,quod eftglaciefrigidior. Apparetenimbeneconfideranti quod die amor 
qui natural iter con requitur contemplation© diuinx bonitatis & con/iderationem 
donorum Si promifsionum Dei, non eft dla charitas qup eft finis prpeepti,vinculum 
perfedionis,legis,8( prophctarumfumnu>,fed eft quidam amor quintturaJjternaT» 
citur erga benefadores, qui reperitur in ethnicis Sc publicanis qui dihgetcs fe dili- 
gunt,vt dicirur Matthei.y. Tahschanta* erga Dcum rede dicitur glacie frigidi- 
or,comparataad veram charitate,quam diffundif fpiritusfandusin cordafideliuni, 
in quibus habitare dtgnatur, qup fola implet lege.Scquirur^de ergo viuitur qusm- 
diu fumus in carne,fideque vicimus mundu. Hpc eft enim vidoria qup vincir mun- 
dum^fidci noftra, primp Ioann is .f. Quid audio t An fidcs mortua qup nec operator 
nec viuit,vincit mundurn, hoc eft fides qup per ddedionem non operatur:Charitas |) 
emm quit non fufticitad impletionem legis, non rripit a poteftate diabol;, nec eft 
mundo fuperior: omnes emm legis trangrefiores Tub lege funt,& per legem iudica- 
buntur,& fob malcdido funt.Nec litis eft dicere,ficuttu dicts,quod Cnnfli chari¬ 
tas nobis imputatur.Et quod hoc credere fit fides qua: Cluat. Tua verba funt^ides in 
Deum per Chriftum quod eius charitas qui vicit omnes duboli tentationesimpi*. 
taturnobu:ConfideraooroteTindalcin quscabfurda deuolutujes,poftquam vua 
tritat rcliquifti, Si terminos a patnbus pofiros prartcrgrefFus ei. 

Quid enim poteft dici abfurdius quim quod aliquisfine propria chantate (aluetur 
Sc quod perfonalis charitas Chrifti, homimbui imputetur nonhabentibusfpiri- 
tum fandum Si proprium donum charitatis, eu id enter contra apoftolum P.iulum 
i ad Corinthios q dicentemrSi linguis homintun loquar Sc angel-rum See. Vbi ex- 

pr e(Tc 
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A prclR dicit carrera omnia fpiritus dona fine charitate nihil prodeitc, & econtrario 
charitatcm habenti.carera prodclfc: Ft Ioannes apoftolui .cap.j. Noi feimtu quia 
tranflan fumus dc mortc ad Vitam,quoniam diligimus fratres. ht,qui non diligit ma 


net in morcc.Ex quo conftat vnumqucmquc faluan fua diledionc, quam licet non 

habcat a feiplo,habcttamcneaminfeipfo. Ad Romanos qumto,Gloriamur in tn- 
bulanonibus _ _‘___ 

cor- 

d i bus noftris per fpiri turn Can dum qui datus eft nobu.Alu eft charitai Dei, qua De 
us nos diligit,& alia charitas Dei,quam Deus tacit in nobis,& per quam Deum dili- 


imidiioniuus ,ouiatribulatiopaticntiaopcratur,patientiamautemprobationctn 

probatio vero lpem, 5 pcsautcm non confundit,quu charitas Dei difliula eft in 


gimus & proximum. 


Hanc per rpiritum fan dum intundit, eftuudit , diftun- 


d it in cordibus noftris,Non eft ergo verum quod charitas Chrifti nobis imputetur 



fed charitas Chnfti m nobis facit chantatem, licet non arqualem chan tad Chrifti 
tal/Miuamcn&tantamqusfitfufiicicnscuinadtutorio Dei,ad implendam legem. 

£ J'.Ia lgitur tides qua credimus & confidimus in Deum,per Chriftum quod eius chari 
tas nobii imputabitur,nobis ,inquam,non habentibus opera bona, quorum cogita~ 
tionesUintirumund.t, 3 »:voluntajnonbona > quiacharitajnoftra vel nulla eft, vel 
ram remilla, vt eius remitsio peccatum (it. H*c inquam tides non eft vera neque 
tho)ica,fcd hda,no qua Deus rcuelauitprophetisautapoftolisautccclcfi^.Legeenl 
omnia fymbola,& omnesfidei explanations,qua: fade funtab imtio vfquc in prat- 
fens, contra harefes diierfis temporibus exonentes, &C. nonreperies huncarticu- 
lum,Credo quod Chrifti charitas miln imputabitur ad falutem^uhi inquam pro- 
pnam charitatcm non habenti,aut non tantahabenti ,quantam ameexigit lex cha 
ritatis,f;npra in lcge^cfunipta in euangelio, explanata abapoftolxs. Manifeftum eft 
enimfccuiidum (anamdodrinam,qubdilIe ad Chriftum non pcrtioct qui Chrifti 
fpvntum non habet. Qui enim fpiritum Chnfti non habet hie non eft eius: In <pK> 
cunquc autem charitas non eft,in ilio non habitat fpiritus landuj 

FINIS 
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CONFVTATIO 

NVM ADVERSVS G VILIELMVM 

Tin dal uni Liber Tcrtiiu. 


V O NIA M in calce aflcrtionii tu* dicis tc bona colcientia pro- 

t-uliffc quod fentit.crediniui te ita fentirc vt loqucrisrvndc meri- 
to,fi vera Cunt quae credo, tibi difplicent, qui Romani Pontificii, 
& Cxfarisnomine te captiuum dctinent,atque vt m.ilctadorem 


A 



tra&ant.Iamquoniam denobiiaudire, imo legere poll 
lit noftra de re controuerfa fententia, non decro volun 


ul 




qu 



untati tujt,fi 

forte hac ratione queam te ab ifto errore ad catholic*, verxijue 
do&rin.T fhidium reuocare.Ecce igitur tibi bonaconfcicnttaproferimtoquod ere- B 
dimua,quod renemus,quod didicimui in ccclefia catholica,orthodoxa:&',fi permit 
ru.edam Rom ana. Non enim erubclcinnu aut euangelium, aut ecclefiam, matrciu 

noftram 3 fcientei quid,8c a quo didiccrintu!. 

DE FIDE. 

ID E S eft charitate prior gcneratione,charinu fide prior eft dign itate. Fideaj 
eft fundamentum,charitaj eft complemcntum. Pnma cemur ftio arum* reuer 
tenru ad Deum,fidei cft,ad Hcbrcoi .li.Oportct acredentcm ad Dcum crede- 
re,8cc.ad Romanoa.io.Quomodo inuorabunt in quem non credidemnt, quomo- 
do credent fine pr*dicante,vnde re&e dint Auguftinua,loqueni inflru&ori rudiu. 
Quicquid narru, ltanarra, vtallc cui loqueri*audiendo credit, crcdcndo fperer, 

Operand o amet. 

DE C HARIT jfT E. 

HAR1TAS eft finispr*cepti,charitaseftfummalegoJcprophetanim,imoC 




euangehj,8c apoftohex dodmur.vndc reiftd dixit Auguftmui. llle tenet,quic¬ 
quid latet ,8c quicquid patet in diuinis lemionibus qui charitate fei uar in mo- 
rib*jj,& alibi. Scripture nihil prfripitmfi charitatem.mhil vetat nil! cupidiutim. 
Hincfit vtomne mortale peccatum cxcludat charitatcm ,8c qued olicui virn.ti 
contranatur,charitaticontrarietur,vnde Apoftoluj.Di!cdJio proximi malum non 
operator,plcmtudo legu eft dilcdio,Nam non occidei,ncn adultcialm,non cor.cu 
pifccs,8c fi quod eft aliud madatum,in hoc verbo inftauratur,Dihges prcnnxm fi- 
cutteipfumihmclacobus.Qui offend it in vno.faduieft omniunueuj- Fidcs&: 

chanrunoncoharrentinfeparabiiiter: eft enim charitai fine fide mangclis ,8. ho- 
muubuibeatii.Chantas nunquam excidit,fideiin via eft,in patnanon eft.In Cliri 


do chanraj cft,non fidei.Sed 8c in puris viatonbusfidei fire charitate eft plerurque 
prior tempore,8c orado unpetrat charitate. Practereafidejeftincathecunicnu.qui 

credunt Chnfto,Sc fignant fe:8c tamen nondum Chnftuj fefe crediteii .Hi du ba- 
ptuantur,fidci accedit charitai.Fidei eft in peccatoribui poenitentikui, nondum i 
peccaru abfolutij ,fidem enim non omne peccatum tollit,fcd fola infidelita s. Hmc 
fcquiturqudd charitunonceceftarid fluitafide,ficutlumen vclcalorprocediti 


tole-Aponoliu alicubi loquitur de fide,qua: per dileft ionem operatumunquam ta¬ 
men dicit, Fide* dile&ionem operatur, 8c multo minui dicit quod fide* neceflarid 
•ut natural iter chant at cm producit : imo perfc&am fidem fine charitate elfe pofte 
l*oi aperte dicitud Corinthioi.tj.Si,inquit,habuero emnem fidem,ita vt mortes 
traiufermro,chan tat etn autem non habuero^uhil nuhi prodcft.Id qued eriam fatia 
cftedittcfbmonium 4 te allegatum, in quo Petnu hortatur fidelcs j.Pctri.i. Omni 

fiibmfercnta ,miniftratc ( mquit) mfide vefira virtutem, m virtute auto 

fuentiam. 
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A (ocnriaiu,in fcientia autem abftmentianynabftinentia autem patientiam, in paticn 

ua autem pictatciu,m pietatc autem amor cm fratcmitabs,in amore autem hater ns- 
tatu chanrarem ,vidc quot virtutum gradibuj ab uutiohdei pciucnitid cacumen 
charitans:id qua* vututcj admuuftrandu, quid opua erat hortari hdem habenrcs, 
fi necctlano & naturabter arque udeparab deter a fide fluunt t Vult itaquc Be arm Be 
tnu , noftra cura cum Dei gratia & audio h*c omnia addi fupra fidem, quodquc 
fi lidei fine hu in nobis permaferit,ennius vacui & fine frudu,cfci & manu tetanies 

tanquam oblitiremifttonupcccatoruxu'vnde Sc ApocaLpfufccundo.Spirituspro- 
bat opera,laborcm,& patientiam, & quod fuftinucnt propter nomen lefu Chri- 

non dcfecemangelusEphcfi,&tandem addit ,fed habeo aduerfum tc pauca: 


S udd chantatemtuamprima rchquifti: hicmhilarguiturderelidalide,ergocxi- 
ente tide charitasaut tolli aut minui pot eft, quod non diet vcrum, ft naturaliter d 


B 


fade d'jerct,^ necellano cam (equeretur. 


VE CLAVJBVS 


P OTEST A Sclauiumnonfiradaturin charitare:fcdinordineracerdotali.Or 

do autem faccrdotalu^icqucchariratcm lcquitur,nec necellano conutatur: ali 
ter enim datur fpintusCuidusadlandificandanicreaturam cuidatur.aliter ad 
facienda nnracula,ad prophctiam,& ad dinuttendum alicna pcccata,rctie ergo di- 
cit Auguftinus.Oportet cfTe taiidostantiregiiminiftros, lint autem landifivclint, 
fecuru *facitille qui dlcit,hlceftqulbaptizat.Vndcollmdccccleluvthxrea~ 
ci S< L-IkU arici proiedifunt Nouatiani,quinegabant facerdotibrn datam cflea 
Deo poteftatera rcmifnonis peccatorum, & poftmodum Donahftac: qui dicebanc 
folos bonoj,S:iuftoJ,acfandoiminiftros,poflcbaptizare, vel abfoluere, Poftremo 
Valdenfci,& complices comm, quia diccbant omnej & folos habcntei chantatem*. 
C habere clauci ecclcfif :id quod tu modo vidcrisalTcrcre,& non vercris fandoi ccclc 
fix patresreprehendere, tanquam cmcos & camales, quia aliud effe elatesafteranr, 
quam tu dicu,di m in eo folo ponisclaudrndi & apencndifacultatem,li prxdicator 
©ftendens peccaton luftam damnations fententianijfacttilium confugerc ad gratl- 
am^icut Petrus prxdican s in die Pentecofles: id quod nihil vetat conuenirc etiain 
homini merelaico,vt mamfcftumeft igimrhxcdicenrpemtiu tollisordini* facra* 
mentum. Nxc quibufuu fed fandu:dodu: fpiritualibusfacramenti Dei mimftrii 
contradicis ) videlicetCypriano,Comelio, 4 mbrofio,Bafilio,Chryfo(Von , o,Augu- 
ftino,Hieronymo } Leoni,Gregono,totique adeo ccclcfix catholicx,qux eft colum- 
tu & hr mam cn rum ventatu. 

Dr tpifcopatu J f*ctriiotiu > (*r ducorutm. 

D 1 1 PI Scopaws,Giccrdotium,apoftolatus,nominafuntdignitatif,officij,minifterij 

|“* v fiueadnnniftrationi>,noqualitatis.QuaIitaj enim facitdignum vel indignum, 
bona dignum,mala indignum:fed non continuo qui dignuscftepifcopatu vel 
facerdotio^pifcopus eft aut facerdos:aut ediuerfo,qui indignuseft cpifcopatu vel 
facerdotio, ideo faccrdoinon eft vel epifeopus, Judas apoftolus erat mhilo minus 

qua Petrus 81 loannes.Et Nicolaus A ntiochenui diaconus ordinatuseft^que vt Ste- 
phanus, qui in diuims liter is ideo pofiti funt ,vt intclligamuj virtutem& cfftcaciam 
dfuinontni facramentorum a Deo pcndere,non a qualitatc miniftrantium; quod Sc 
A poftolui oftendit fcribenr ad Corinthios rpiftolapriori,vbi reprxhenditconten- 
dcntci,tanquam meliorellet baptifmusdatuii meliore miniftro quod ideofalfum 
eft,quia virtus (acramcnti eft i Deo,in cuius nomine datur. 


De obedientia 
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J)t olxcUentia etum rrulo prtLtio frrtflincU. 

Q^R R O illud quoque dicendum eft fecundt'im ecclefi* catholic* dotftrinam 
Unam,noneirclicitumChnftianofele lubducereobedicnti* veliubicttioni 
l'gi pt:ciati,pr*politi,vel epilcoprob id quia maluj lit ,autno V mat ex pr*fcn- 
pto dium* lcgu.Nequc hoc prfcipcre dicedus eft Paulu* vbi monct,vt fubltrahant 
lefe ab onini Iratre ambulantc inordinate, 5c non fccundumtraditiones diuinis vel 
apoftolicas,Vnde Matthf i aj.docct faluator cauendam nialam vitara: & fcquendanx 

bonamdodrinam,Supefcathcdram(inquit)iVioyfifcderuntU:ribc &Pharif(i: 

Omnia ergo qufeunque dixermt Vobii^eruatc & tacitc: Secundum opera vero eo- 


A 


rum 
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olus,vcl percuiTor f vcl impudicui, aut non fit epifcopus: aut non fit ei paren 
his qu{ bene monet,aut prfdpit.Eius enim eft talcm depone 
:epdcopui enim femu* Dei cft,hunc Deus prf fecit confcruis, 



Tant 


U 


os Deui patitur,8c ad pern 
ferre illorum prf fe&uram 


a 


uimtusconftmmiin,autfrinderc vnitatcmccdefiafticjcolJegij,Papa,fiueetiani e| 
fcopus feruus eft feruorum Dci,ab ipfis quideni conforms eledus,fed interim a D< 
conftitunmVojineo erratii,quod feruuma domino fuf familip prfpofitum,abip 
faniiliaconftitutumcftc,&abeadem deftitui poflearbitramini. In quo laico>facitu 
eccleft* miniftnifupenores, cum fint di fpenfatores 5 c ferui Dei quo* lpfe conferuu 
fecit.Et a quo pro bona & fidcli adnumftrationc gloriam; vel pro mala 5 c infide 
difpenTatione,poenam funt acccpturi. 



PE VOTIS 



O C habetlanadoGrmsqqudd vouere bonum fit,pofitum in arbitrio Vouen- 
tii,fcd votum prfftarc lamnon arbitranum eft:fed nccelfanuro. Quicunquc 
emm lilud Deo vouit quod vouendum eftyDei confilium vertit fibi in prjee- 
tum 1 hinc dixit Petrus ad Ananiam ad.f. qui cum totumagri precium voto obtu- 
et, partem fraude fibi (cruabat > Nonne(inquit'marens tibi mancbc.t: 5 c venun- 
datum in rua eratpoteftate i Nones mentitus heminibus,ied Deo : 5 . prim* ad Ti- 
inotheum quint o,de viduispoft votum caftitatisnulxre volentibui, dior apofiolua 


c 



Cum luxuriate fuermt m Cnrifto,nubere volunt,habentej datnnationon :quia pri- 
mamfidcni imtamfcceruntpd eft,vctu caflitatis (eruandf priusemilfum violarunt 
Non itaque ad hoc valet vis charitatis,vt vota non feruare liceat habenti charirate, 
fed vt id quod vouit,prpflarc libeat fic qued cxolucre needle eft, exoluat libcraliter. 
Sed fingc abqucm qui veueat contmcntiam,ntc habcat denum a Deo continent!*, 
fedpatiturvftionem camis, Sc ftimulos libidinu,nonnchuic licet fequi confilium 
Apoftoli prim* ad Cormthios leptimo.Qui non continet nufcat,melius eft enim nu ** 
heat quam vri * Haud dubium eft non licere. Hoc enim confilium daturhomini li- 
here, qui ad vtrumlibetfu* poteftatiseft vel ad matrin-cnium centrahendum vel 
non contrahcndi;m,a]ioqui qu* peft enn/Tum vetum continent!* reuertitur ad mi 
ptias,iuxta fententiam Apofloli aiitretro poft Satanam.Iftum alia remediaquarcrc 
opottet contra petulannam carnii,ieiuniun),elecmofincj,iugein orationem,quibu* 
fine dubio impetrahit donum caftitatis, qnoniam non deferit Dominus refugien- 
tem ad fe,caque poftulantem qu* neccftaria finrad falutem,iu.\ta illud. Petite 5 c ac- 
cipictu, qua rite 5 c inuenieris,pulfate Sc aperietur vohis. Vnde A uguftmus cap. pe¬ 
nult.lib.2.ad Pollen.loques dc viru 5 c coniugihrs ipforuipropter adulteria feparatu 
oftendit eu ccntmentiam dTc nccelTitatii.ficut 5 c illis cui vouerunt,ipfa continenria 

fa£a 
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k fad* eft rcccditati4,Augufiitii verb* funt.Hoi igitur aliquos vt quod fccere deberet 
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lenrej,vel animofitate illicit* continentct, hoc faciantfi habucrintconiugesadulte 
nna imqu irate fordentes,&propter hoc a luo confomo diuorciantcs,non alia quf- 
lantconiugia, quianonerunt comugiafed adulteria. Cumenim parformafit 
in hoc vinculo vin & vxonstficut vxor viucnteviro vocabitur adulter a fifuentcu 
oho viro.lta St vtr viuete vxore vocabitur adulter,fi fucnt cum alia mulicre. Et pau 
cii interpofitu,non eos retreat farcin* continent i^,leuuerir,fi Chrifticrit .Chrifti 
em,fi hdei *derit,quf impctttf a iubcnte quod iufTcnt,non eoi ffagar,qudd videtur 
eorum continentianecemtatijeife,nonvoluntati5,quu&illi qui cam voluntatede 
lcgerunt,fccerunt earn eife ncceftitatu, quoniam viui line damnatione ab ilia dcuu- 
re non po lfunt, 5 c qui in earn necelfitatc contruli funt,faciunt earn efTc voluntatis, fi 
non dc fcipfis, fed de alio a quo eft bonum omnc confidunt, illi ad cam tranfcendc- 
B runt cauia nvaioru g!orir,vt aliquid amphus inuenirent,ifti ad earn cofugerunt cau- 
fa falutis nouifsimf ,ne pcnrenr,vtrique permaneant, vtrique in quod peruenerunt 
ambulent vfquc in hnem,fcrueant ftudi)s,fupplicent votis, quia & illis ialur cogitan- 
da eft ,vt ab eo quod voluntas arripuit cadcrc tmieant. Et iftisgloria dcfperadanon 
eft,fi in eo quod necelfitasintulit,perfifterc diligant,fieri enimpoteft vt Deoterren 
tc&hortaote,conuertente &: implente,humanus in melius muteturaffedus.Simili 
fpirttu loquitur Hieronymus.Etfi nupferit virgo non pcccauit,non ilia virgo qua; Libw prime 
femet Dei cultui dedicauit, harum cnim fi qua nuplerithabebit danmatioDem,quia Iwu ‘ 

primam fidem irritam fecit, (i autera dc viduis hoc didum obiccerit quanto niagis 
de virginibus pncualcbit * ctlm etiam his non liceat quibus aliquando licuit.Hxc ll- 
le.Iretn BafiliujjCuiquc ab initio quod vita: genus cupiat modo conceflum, hoc ini ^ 
re ac optire licet,fiue in mammonio,fiue cccbbcm ager<l:Quado vero fe Deo femel 
, authorauit per vitf conrinenri0m,ac perpetuam caftitatem, hoc detredare non li- 
C cet :nec aliter quam aliquod munui «ur hoftiam Deo facram fe illi cuftodire,ne reo# 
iacrilegi j nos Dcus accufet, fi dicatum ei corpus rurfusrebus prophanis & commu¬ 
nis vitf mmifterio fordidaucrimus.Harc ille.Ambrofius autein arbitratur facerdoti 
juftam caufam efle martyr ij,vt contradicat,ne virgo Deo facrara vxor ducatur, ei- 
que fimilcm caulam efle qua: foit Ioann i baptiftar dicenti Herodi ,Ko licet tibi habe 
re vxorem fratris tui.Et Gregorius cos qin mulieres Deo fatratasfibi matrimoniali- 





re vxorem tratris tui.Et Oregonuscos qin muueres lko lacrarasnm marrimomali- 

ter copulabant,anathemate l'erire non dubitauit.Sed & Iouinianuslmperator Chri- Sofon*no*eri 
ftianus legem dcdif.vt capitals fententia pledercntur qui faCram virginem nuptiali psnite hifto- 
thoro violare auderent.Patrumiftonimfirntenrianiideo prolixiusafcripfi,vt vide- u * , 7 °P-4. 
as qnantos & quales pro Luthero & Mclanth.reliquerii,quorum ego nialiin inutari 
negligentiam,quam iftorum obfeuram diligentiam. 

PE JVIUfMENTIS. 


T) r'ANA dodrinaiuramentadicitrifelidtacaufanecc(fitatis,dummodofi«ntex 
^ diuino praefenpto,videlicet in iudjcio,iufhtia,&veriute: Quod emm Domin’ 
in cuangelioMath.y.iurandifacultaternintotumaChriftianij auferre videtur, 
&poftmodumapoftoluilacobusm canonicafuacapite vlttmo ,conillium eft^ion 
prxceptum,aut certc fi przeeptum omnino efie contendas, non eft pra:ceptum ab- 
folute ligans, vt eft pr*ceptum non occidcs, non mcchaberu, & fimilia quae nulla 
caufa bate fieri poilunt,Sed eft prohibitio ex caufa nempe ad euitandu periurij peri 
culun^quod quando Cans cauetur,iurarc pcccatum non eft quod cnim ex caufa pro- 
hibctur,celTante caufa,ceffat prohibitio.Accipe fimilc. Paul us vetat eligi in epifco- 
pom Neophf tum.i.Timoth.j.harc prohibitio non eft abfoluta, fed ex caufa, quam 
addit,ne in fuperbum elatus & cart.qua: quidem caufa fi fuffiacntcr caueatur, & e- 

ledua 
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teftus inhu militate fefe contineat, nihil agmir contra apoftoli prxceptum qui Ne- A 
ophyrum infhtuentepifcopum,vtpatetin elediore Ambrofij,dcquaipfeloqui¬ 
tur in epifiola ad Vercellcnfes. Simplex promirtio homini fada promittente Iigat, 
ne promittcnj inueuatur mcndax li contra feceritquam promifcnt, Marthai is. 

Ex vcrbutuiiiuftificabcris,6c ex verbu tuu condernnabens. Sed longc fortius Iigat 

luramentum fimplici promilsioni adiunduni, propter fecunddru decalogi prxce- 
ptum dicenijNon atfiimes nomen Domini in vanu cotra quod tacit qui iuraraento 
promiGtionem hr mat am dum pctcft,non feru at. Non itaquc ad hoc Valet potcftar 

chantxtu,vt iuramcnta non rcddatur:fcd ad hoc,vt non vi vcl metu,fcd hbcralitcr 

& amanter reddantur. 


DI ltlVXUS 



O C ha bet (ana ecclefae dodrina, quod folennia ieiimia Chriftianis iodida, 
ncccftano fenuri oporteat:Sc potcftitem charitatu non ad hoc valere, vt fu- 
uiu poffedorem hberet aieiunij prxccpto, 6c acommurubus ecclefi* le*ibu« 
& traditiombua,fed ad hoc vt libenter 6c amanter leiunet, atque corporaln icium; 
laborera,8cafftidionempingiiedinedeuotionijcompenfet. VndeAenus quidam 
(vtrefert Auguftinui bbro de hxrelibus)propter hoc hxreticus habitus eft, quod af 
(ereret ftatuta folenrutcr celebranda non cflc ieiuma,fed cum quifquc voluent ieiu- 
nandum^nc vidcatur etfe Tub lege. 

Defutflii arm Chriflo rtr/uunbrnt. 



O C tenemur,quod tenet fanaecclefix dodrina,l and osefte colendot 6c ho- 
norandos,eorum memorial fiue bafilicas etTe frcqucntandai, propter iruuarjo 


netn 


, propter mentorum pamcipationem , propter precumadiutcriuni^iraC 
habct ecclehar catholicae vfus,6c pra^eniSc antiquur,itaperm«nuiiparnl>tuac<e- 
pimuiJicrefpondit Auguftinui FauftoMamchxo calunmiante,quod marry iu mc- 
monaihonoramuj,mhoidiccn*nojidoUconuem(Te,Populuj(inquit)Chriftiinur 
jnemoriasmartyruni rebgiofa folcnrutate concelcbrat, & ad excitandam imttino- 
ncm,Sc vt meritu eorumconfocietur,atqueoratiombmadluuetur. Hxcille. Vnde 
perpcndis cos qui horum trium rantum primum recipiunt cxtera negante j,aut hbe 
raelfevolentei, vtcrcdanturvel non credantur ,tanquam inillisliccatvmcuique 
mfiaofcnfuabundare^cclefixtraditioneirijpatru rcligionc^populi pictatcviolare. 


DE ft n ft man rtL<juijf. 

H O C fcntimusquodfana ccclefuedodrina fenrit,inhor.ore & vrneratione 

habenda efte Undorum corpora,turn propter (idem rcfurrcdioniJ,tum pro- ^ 
pter beatarum animmjm£uiditatem,quarum ea corpora fu mint,8c poftali 
»|Uod rempui futura funt,& propter fpiritum tandum qui in ill is corporibur habita 
uit,quibuj vt lnftrumemu vfui eft,6c poft rcfuredione xternalitcr innabirabjt^tq; 
bunc honorem Deogratum eftc credimus, tanquam impenfum ip/i Chrifto in fuu 
•micu/r ambus, 8c membriccredinnu 3c ipfisfandu noftram dcuotionem & pieta- 
mn in Dei verbo videtmbus placere:& quod hoc robir vrile eft 6c expedicru ad fi- 
dei confirmationem ,6c augmetum^ierum vulgaris amor cfTicit vtquialicuiuramo 
re flagrat omnia quae amati funt diligat, quanto magiscrga Drum charitatiramor 
in cordc dficitjVt Dei feniosquos dignatuseft fibi faecreamicosjratres, membra, 
trmpla,ametnus,honoreTnus,reuercimur.VndcmcTiro Vigilantiushuic vcntati co 
trannxjxbiedus eft de ecdc£a ) tanquam barren cut. 


DeChrifti 
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I P E C hrtjh & lindorwn irrugintbus, 

N Hoearriculo eandcm fidei regularo fequimur ,atque id fentimus 8 c tenemm, 
quod tradiiu eft per fanara ecdcfuc dodnnam, quod in honorc 8c reuerentia ha- 
bcndx fintjtanquam figna ChriftqSc (aadorum eius: 8c quod honor 3c contumcha 
uraginjbunllauqad re* quanimlunt imagine* referarur.Imagines enim eiufmodi va 
lent admemoriamcxcitandam,& turn hterainefcientibu! pro libris. Cumitaque, 
^" acT * fcnptura cauendum eficdocct a fimulachri*,deijsfimulachris loquitur in qui- 
bu* dtmoncSjVelali* creature corporali* aut fpintualis, latria,fiue cultu fob vero 

Deo dcbito,coluntur,quemadmodum Pagani idola colebant^reprai'cntantia autali 

quid quod non eft,aut ft eft,Dcu* non eft,led creatura ,conftruentcseistempla,alta- 
t-ia,facnficia,Sc l'acerdotej. Huiufmodicultum ecclcfia cathoJicanon exhibetima- 
ibusi'an&orum ,nccfandisipfis,ncquc cuicumque creatur^quantumui*excel- 
ti,quando aurem 1 atria: cultus exhil cf fignu Denncarnati,vt in imagine crucifi- 
fi xi vcl crucu,ab vmus ven Dei cultu non receditur: quia in imagine vel figno nun 
fiftitur,fcJ rctertur ad iplum Dcum verum Sc hominem jftgnojfimulachro,vel ima¬ 
gine reprxlcntatum. Ex quo euadit manifcftum,eos nullum habere excufandi colo¬ 
re, qui hoc teporc pratexru vitadf idololatrif,Chrifti cruces,8c fan&oru fimulachra 
& imagine! fuftulerurrc&eq; oil damnata eft hpchxrefirmonachoru, 8c de ecclelia 
cathohca proieda . dc quo LtiGimc agitur fynodo feptima vmuerfali Coftantino fic 
Hirene raatrcciujimpcrantibus, pontificatu Adnanifecundi Romani pontificii. 
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T in hoc articulo illud tenemui quod m ecclcfia catholica didicimua,q 
cum offertur dominici corporis 8: fanguinis facnficium,animabus prodeft _ 
quibus offertur,non quidemomnibus/cd illis ran turn qup purgatione indiget, 
& mftatu granf decelfcrunt.Nani altari* facrificium,eleemofina, vel quodlibet ali- 
ud opu*bonum dum pro defandis fit,pro valde bonis gratiarum adio eft, pro val- 
C de main quabfeunque viuorum confolatio, pro mediocriter boms 8c mcdiocritcr 
malii,expuriocft:hochabetfcTipturavetujbbri Machabatorum, quod videlicet 
(anda 8 c falubns fit cogitatio pro dclundis cxorare,vt a peccatis foluantur. Idem 
teftatur fcriprura noui tcftamenti,Matthf i duodccimo.Marci tertio,Sc Lucf duode 
cimo. Ex quibus teftimcnijs,lumitur argumetunqquod qupdampcccata remittun- 
turin future fcculo. Et Paulusteftatur quofdam faluari pcrigncm,m quibus li¬ 
gnum,fcenum,8c ftipulaigne conlumuntur ,manentc fundamento, quibus feriptu- 
ris quia patrum fententia confonar,3c ecclelif vniuerfali* vfus in hue vfq; die conti- 
nuatus,confequcnseft ,nulli licitum elTe huic vmtatiqnxfecundumpicta^em eft 
contradiccre.Cui fi quis pertinaciter contradixerir,merito hxreticus habebitur.Et 
Auguftinui bbro de harefibus ca.^.inter dogmata Arti] enumerat 8c illud,quod o- 
rare Vcl offerre pro mortuii oblationcm non oporteat. 
n Pc injiificdttwe imptj 

O R Dinarius proceffus in conuerfionc impij 8c infidel is eft,vt primum donum 

fit fides,hp c datur no peteti .prius enim eft credere qua inuocarc,dicete apo- 

ftoloadRom.io. Quomodo u.uocabuntcum in quern noncrediderunKPoftfidcm 

fequitur timor , primu feruilis,S: (pcs qupdam, quoniam enim fides peccatori certo 
oftendit potentiam,fcientiam,iuftittain,8c bonitatem fiue clementiam,8c mifcricor 
iiam Dei,mapnora timorem efficiuT,pofteriora vero fpcm.itcm fides ccrtum red- 
ditpeccatoremde ChriftoDeo,Dei 8c hominisfilio,quod mediatorfit inter Dcum 
■tq; homines conftitutus ad rcconctlurioficm. Quodque nulla alia via fit pofitafalu 
tit q per Chriftu Icfum.Quarto loco Icqtur oratio fiue muocano Dei patrisp Chri- 
ftu^emtfsionem/aluteiTqliberattonern,# gratiam fan&i amoris petena, quo adep- 
to no ta datnnan mctuat,quama Deo fcparari:quam ouidcm gratiam vt faciliui 6b- 
tineat plang;t, 1 ugct,ieiunat, vt Dcui iph parcat, qui fibi non parcit, addit Sc elee- 

Kk mofinam 
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mofinun , cenfei id aeqmim elle vt proximum quibus rebus Valet , ad tuuet, qui a ^ 
Deo cupit adiuuan,nouitemm nutmeordia pronullam nnfencordibuj,7 alas vide 
rnrfuillc progreftus in couerfioe Corncli.Centu.A£i.io.Cuiujorones&, cleemofinf 
narraniur tuiiTc E>eo acccptf ,vnde Deo dignus vifus eft qui per Pctrum de fide par 
ticulatnn I'piciatunque mlhtucrerjr qui prim generatimac contufe crediderat. all- 
oqui nonhmfent rius cleeinolinx Scorationes accept* ; quemadmodum affirniat 
Paulus ad Hebrfos vndecinso.Quia fine tide impolhbilc eft placcreDco.Si hate re* 
cle dicuntur,manitcftu eft tp charitas no immcdiate,ted mediate non neccllario^cd 

contin^etcr ^pcedat a hde.Quodq; hf dufvirtute* no infeparabiliteradhfrcant led 

conting.it, 8c quidem frequenter,eas difioitaj exiftere,tam quod ad 1 *<uni danteni, 
quam quod ad homincm accipientem attinet.Etemm in patria charitas eft line ride, 
in via auteni licet non fit fine hde,f)dei tamcn eft in peccatorefine cliaritate. Qui- 
buldam emm dat Deustidcm quibus non ftatini vt charitateni.dat iji quiad tempus 
credunr,8c in tempore tenranoms rccedunt: & illi icruo cui vnum datur talentum 3 
quo rovtirur:quod llliad peccatum a Domino no imputaretur,fi non in eius fitum 

eirct poteftate talento vti,Sc non vn. 

DE S*4 C RA MENTIS 

Q V A NT V M ad eflcntianijnumerum, & cfhcaciam, hoc tenemusquod in 

ccclefia catholica didicinuu,candcm fequentes regulam in recipicndufacra 
mentis,quam fequimur in recipicndis cancnicis feripturu Nani ficut ilia: fenpt urx 
pnmo loco habentur canonicar quas pro talibui habet Sc accipit , non tantum ma* 
lorautfrcquetior ecclefif catholicf pars/edquasoes ,prfus pro canoniciiagnofcunt 
Ira ilia habenda funt facramenta,qu* pro facramentu habet omnis ccclefia cathch- 
ca.Et quemadniodum catholicus ort hodoxus non vent ratiombus adducitur vt de 
authoritate feriptursr canonic* dubitet vel alicuius partis cius,eo quod vidcat quaf 
dam h*refes,vcl fchifmata ipfam fcripturam in totum,aut ex pane vel no reciprre, 
vel repudiate ,itafentiendum de facramcntn:Quia reeulacrcdcndi ex ipfa ccclefia Q 
catholica,& ex hisqui in cadem permanent pctcndaeft,ron ex his qui foras exierut 
aur proic&i funt:vt cnim cx ranm in vite permanentibus vuf,vndc vinum expnma 
turcolliguntur^onde farmentis pr{cifii,ira quoque veritastidci,ac do^irmc facra- 
mentorum ex catholicisorthodoxis petenda eft,non ex h*reticis,aut fchifmaticis, 
Cartcruillud habedu f fjerameto quod ^pfacramento habet ccclefia carholica,etia 
(i hoc no probrt per fcriptura cxprefTa.tteni in talibus traditio arquiualct Unpturx 
Non enini omnia ad fidcm,i rligioncni,8c facramenta fpe&ant«,expreftc habentur 
infenptuns, vtconftatex diiftispatrum 8c exipfacanonica fcriptura. Nam 8c ipfc 
Paulus qtxdam vet bo tradidit Timothxo tanquam fidelc depoiitum,qux pr f ccprt 
commendari fidelibus homimbus,qui ldonf 1 client 8c aLos docere. Vnde ficut ve 
r.taifidei^’erusfcnpturzintellcduj^Si vera obfeuroruni locorum interpretation 
ex ccclefia catholica petendaeft , ita 8c Veritas, vfus,8c frudus facramentorum. D 
Nequc vero ifta dicimus quod putemus deeflefcripturastcflificarteide facra- 
mcntis,led quod ctiam fi deefTrnr, aut ft quf funt,8; hat expofit ione vel interprefaf/- 
one alicrfum trahantur,quam vt ad facramenta pert mere videantur^ufficcre tame 
debeat homini pio Sc fideli traditio ccclefia catholic*. 

Nam de baptifmo omnium facramentorum ja> ua,quot,8c quantf funt vtriufq; 
teftamenti fenprurf f qutbuj tamcn non obftantibus mira cpcitate 8c ob/lmaja per* 
tinaciahuic facramento hodie contradicitur. 

De confirmationc , quod fit fccundum facramentum. Eiufq ucnunifter epifeo 
pus, 8c quomodo datur per impofinoneni manmimihabetur Admim qrarro. 

j^e euchariftia fupeifluum eft aliquam fcripturam allrgare, ciim fint it* aper- 
te 8c tam multc, vt 8c ipfe Lutcnu cum conaretur hoc facramentum euertere,late.v 

tur fe fen- 
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tur Cc fcripturem non potuiflc vincere. 

Dc poerutetma quarto facramento non folumeft traditio per man ui accepta, 
fed Turn ctu figurx^x : tenpturf expretTf ,tam noui § vetens teftameti. huiui 

beraroenn mimfter eft faccrdoa, materia eft peccator baptizatus a (indicate baptif- 
®i lapfus, qui per veram contnhoncm & pur am confcGioncmpcnienit ad abiolu- 
tiooem,mquaabfolutionecompleturipliim ftcramenturo. In hunc vfum (unt da¬ 


ft cram en turn 


vfum (unt cla- 


»>es traditf Petro,& in Perro ton ordini lacerdotali,cui dicitur Matth.dccimofcxto 
Tibi dabo cLauca regni cccloru ,5i cetera. Hue criam referendum eft & illud loannii 
tngefimo. Accipite fpirinun iandum,Quorum remi(critu > 8c ce t er a. 


Dc c rdine quo aliquis ordinatur epifcopus,facerdoi,aut minifter, quinto beta* 
mento,eft fenpturaPauli ad Timotheu,quem hortatur vt rcfufbtet gratiam ipfi da* 
g ram per impolitionem manui presbytcri,cui prfcipit ne cui facile manurn imponat, 
ctlm tradit modum & formam quemadmodum cclcbrari debeat ordmado. 


De extrema vndione,fexto facramento, eft locus feriptunt in canonica Iacobi, 
Inftrmatur aliquis in Vobis,& cartcra.capite vltimo. 

De matnmooio feptimo ,& vlrimo ecelefir facramento, eft feripturaMatthari 
dccimo nono,quod Dcus cotunxit homo non (eparct: de quo apud Marcu,& apud 
Lucam,&: ad Ephffios Apoftolui-Sacramentum not magnum eft,#* m Chrifto &in 
ecelci’.a,v bi Auguftinui.Sacrarocntum hoc paruum eft in finguluquibufque coniu- 
gatir.led in Chrifto & ecclcfia magnum. 

V t cjficttu ftCTtmatt omm f <j*cd di*nef*fcipieas rtcipit grttitm* 

De virtute vero & cfficatiaquam (acramcnta habrata Chnflohoc teneiBtu, 
^ quod in ccclcfta didicimus,verbi gratia, dc baptifmo quod digne rccipientiremit, 
tat omne peccatum originale & adua)e,mortalc,& vcniale,^ omnem pcenam ,ita 
vtfi baptizatui moxhinc cmigret nulla peft mortem patiaiur purgatonatormentg 

De conhrmationc ten emus,quod digne fufcipientibuj,bapn(mi gratiam auge¬ 
ar, & cam corroboret perfi ciarque. 


De euchariftia quod digne rccipientei reficiat,mitriat, & fpirirualiter crefcere 
ftciat, Quodque corporis & fanguinii Dominioblatio viuis&;defundisvalcatad 
profedun),autvtilitatcm fpiritualem. 

De ptrnirentia, cuod valeat ad remiftionetr peccatorum poft haptifma com- 
D miftoru,quando per mimflros ecclefif,quib 9 claues regni cflorum creditf font mini 
ftrat.Quodq; ficut is qui poteft baptftari no rede decederet fine baptifmo,ita fimili- 
ter qui poftbapnfma niortale peccctum comifit, r 6 rede n igraret fine pcenitenti* 
(acTamcnto: quia vrrumquc ftcram cn turn ncceflitatii eft,illud quidem intractibuj, 
iftudvero redeuntibus ad ecclcfiam. 


De ftcramenro facri ordini j,hoc tenemu*,quod gratia ad digne miniftradum 
ordinsto ccnfertur cum ordinatur,nifi opponatobicem,qu6dquc ordinatio epifeo 
palu aliquid add it prztcr ordinem (acerdotij. 

De extrema vndione dicimui, digne fufcipientibui Valcre ad peccatorum re* 
mifti onem ,&c prsparar c an imam ad ingrolfum regru ccclcftu. 

Kl^ ij. Da 



lACOBI IJTOMI 

Dc mjfrimonb dicimus quod in ecclefiadidi^uj.digndfuTapienhbuihoc \ 
facramcnruin Jar. Jratiam, qua leant con.ugc. vat fuum poffidere in lina.flcat.o- 

nc,non in paTnonc dcfidcrij/icut gente qu* >8® or “' Dcum • P r °i*cr<i- 

tnilicationem coniunaioni. Chnfhcum ccclc#l,J£ duanim inChnfto naturarum 
vnionis infeparabiluqmatrimonium inter hdclei rite contra&um fit inleparahtle. 

p* xMth'.nidtt (Jr priUtwr* Romdtti potitifkis fmper tecUfitm 

membntm cixr. 


VIA omnium Chnftianorum ficutdicit Auguftin.de opere monachonnn 

I ) capit. sf.vnaeftrefpublica.&in vnaquaqucrepubhcaoporteteliev. umlu- 

premum magiftratum.hanc autem luprenmnagiftratuj potertatenqopor* 
eftctieneavnum, vt in regno,tut penespaucci bonos V«1 potentei,ficut in Ari- 


ftocratta 


uwvn»v ui r* - ■ i • t» 

preitu poteftaa regnmni fit ppnei vnum, penes quem (pute*)melius ent quani pcnei B 

Romanum pontiheem Petri fuccelforem i cut Chnftus cIaucsTTadidit,cui nomina- 
nm Tuai oues pafcendai commifit, i quo folo fucceilio epifcopomm in fede apofto- 
licapradidentium vfquc in hunc diem connnuataperdurat# Adde, quod hoc con¬ 
ic man eu lit euangelio,quod prsecipua vniuex falia concilia concordent, quod Chri- 
ft iani orbu accedat conlenfuj, non rcceni fed antiquu*, non modo tacitus fed etum 


expreituijtanquam h*c fit vox fpirituj Chrifti quo rcgitur ecclefia, hanc ventatem 
omnium fidclium cordibui fuggerentii. Sin vero dicaturregimenecdefir efle pe¬ 
nes epifcopomm collegium.ficut regimen Anftocraticum , tut fenatuj, cuius qui- 
dem fenarus aut coLlegi f authority m conuentil us qui ex om ni orbe Chriftiano co- 
cunt mirime valet ,tamcn entnecelTe vnum \ clplurercllc mpgillraiiu,penes quem 
velquojregendi poteftaa permaneatcom- , enrufoluto,& concilio celTint*. fo quod 
nccfemper nec frpepoteft elfe congrepatum: Si vero rtrfum dicatur fun nn magi 
ftratospoteftatem cllcapud multitudincm,tanquam apud popuIurr,vt in republic* C 
prophana fieri cofueuit: tamcnficqcoejte opus ent aut vnum aut plurei crcannia- 
giftratujjpenes quosfir funinia rerum, quibutomnisChnftisnusfir fubditus5' ol c- 
dire teneatur:Peniq;fidicaturecclefif politiaetfe mixta tar.q ex Monarc hia/.nflo 
cratic?,&Dcmocratia.Nihilominuiverum ent quod modo diximuimam dicere in 
Vnoquoque tempcrali regno,aut in vntquaque libera comunitate efte lunmam re- 
ruin,tani in teporahbus quani (pintualibus penes vnum cius con.rmtatis fupremum 
moderatorem,no in remporalibui modo, verum ctiam ex xquo in fpiritualibui feu 
in ijs qujt ee cleft* Chrifti propria funt, quale eft epifeopci ccnftituere,tc eoidc de- 
ftiruere Id vero nequaquam cccordatcum facnslitcrisncquetraditiore permanua 
acccpta^cd nec idipfum patitur ecclefia; vnitas, qu* inquantum talu,vr.u regnuni 
& vnaciuitaseft.Quib* bene perpefis apparct Cuio irtelledhu quod no iuf e Roma¬ 
ni pontificuauthoritati eoniradicatur^cgandocum elfe fupremi n>,& ordinal ium ^ 
kidicem omnium fttfingulcrum Chriftianoru infidel cri.mctis,& ijs on mLusqux 
ad ipfa pertinent. Ex hu intelligitur primum grauiter errarc eoi qui dicunt ac 

perfuadere conantur non adueriari ventati diuinitui reuelat*,fiquuaiierjt Regent 
velImperaforem fiuc aliutn quemlibet mrgiftratuir, quo vel regnum vcl ciuitasgu 
bernatur quia nullum agnofeat in ciuilibus li periorcm,habere etiam poire,JUt opor 
rere,parem poteftatem in fpirirualibui.Quia vt diflum eft ,illudre|.ugrar vnitari 
rrgni,cnmatn, & rcipubhcirquarcft ecclefia Chrifti, Vtpatctcx diuifioi e quani 
pomtAriftctclo tertio politicorum,dicens. Refpubhca eft ordinatio ciutatu & cir- 
ca m agiftratui alioa.Jk maxnr.e circa id quod fummam ciuitatehaber authontateni 
& fit principalifsimum omnium. Nam pnncipaJifsimum vbiq; gubemat ciuitatem 
quod autem gubemat,re(pub.eftJ > ropterea minifitftum eft eoi qui inufitatam iltani 


rerum 



UDVIRSVS TINDJLVM 

A mum eccldufhctrum potdbtcm prater iiu vfurpant fchiGna facrre, feqoe ipfoa 
•b ccdefia catholic* Sc orthodox* abfcindcre: adcoquc fegregantct fc ab vnitatc 
corporis vitam fpintu* amitterc,taquam farmentum a vitc prarcifum_Scd neque vi 
u tu; recuperate podunt,mfi eo remigrent vnde difceflere,8< itcraro inferatur in ba 
nam oliuam vt fisirn radio* participcs. Poftrcnio fcquitur quod ccdefia ca- 

thoUca f edcntulitcr Sc intnnficl acquc infeparabilitcr ccfifht ,in or din ana poteft*. 
tc Sc fucceffione fine inremiptione conunuata,5c in finem fcculi continuanda prae- 
po fitoni tcilicet Sc fubiedonim fecundd ftatu in quo coftituta eft 4 defeenfu (pinna 
in die P£thecoftes,propter effictx & lntallibile verba ^roifuonu ci fad x in perfon* 
P etn Matthxi i*.& exhibit? loannis vldmo. Vnde rede Augufbnuj ponens diuifio* 
no hdeij1ib.de Gcncfi ad liter am impcrfedo f inter alia dicit in hare verba .Datura c€ 
tc fpintum (an&um crcdcnnbu* in cu coftituta ab eo matron ccclefiam,qur catho 
lica d icitur ex eo,quod vel perfeda eft, 8c in nullo claudicat,& per totu orbem diftu 
B la eft. Si cut autero fieri non potuit, quin continuaretur fuccelno perpetua fccun- 
dum lincam carnal is generationujprirao ab ipfo Abraham ad Dauid vfque, deinde 
ab ipfo Dauid vfque ad Chriftum indufiue,propter infalbbile Sc efficax verbs pro* 
imnionis ad iIIoj tad;: caformitcr dicSdum eft,in fpintuali gencranoe nutnmento 
augrncnto,duranonc,fiuc pcricucrantia in ccdefia cstholica vfque ad aduentum do 
mini fecundum,propter promifiionem Sc donationem atque cnicaciam confequcn 
te doou fpintu*. Na loquenj difcipulis foil inftante pafiione Sc mortcjte poft rcuirre 
dioncm,3c etiam ipfo die quo in ccelum afccndtt,tuc velut in fumrna colligcm Sc re 
capitulansopu* onrac quod fuper terra egerat,dixit. Ita oportebat Chriftum pati Sc 
relurgerc a raortui* die tertia,8c prfdican in nomine cius perm ten tiam & rcmifiio- 
ncm pcccarorum, incipietibuj ab Hierufalem Sc in o mm Iud?a Sc 5amana,8c vfque 
ad vltimuai terra. His ctraim verbis (fi Auguftino creditor )apertifsixne demoftra 
ta eft ccdefia,qux quidem(vt idem dicit)non in verbit noftns fed in verbis Domini 
C quacrcndaeft. 

FINIS TERTII LIBRI CONTRA TINDALVM* 


Mindful of the rarity of Latomus’s book, the Latin text is offered here in facsimile for the 
convenience of scholars. It appears by kind permission of the Chief Librarian of the 
University of Leeds, with acknowledgement to the generous and courteous efficiency of 
the staff at Leeds University Library. 


Latomus’s book contains marginalia which are easily read. I am unable to identify t'l88 
r ‘Philip 2b’. 


There are occasional errors in biblical references: f 184 r gives Hebrews 2 for Hebrews 
11; f 185 v C has Luke 22 for Luke 17; the same page at D refers to 2 Timothy 4:8 in a 


strange way. The Deuteronomy 10 passage mentioned at f 187 v A is elusive, f 193 v sug¬ 


gests that Latomus may have misremembered the details of Acts 4. 


Some printer’s errors are fairly obvious: 


f 183 r C alioru read aliaru 
f 183 r D consensiamus read consentiamus 
f 183 v A aliquam read aliqua 
f 183 v B redemptoris read redemption^ 
f 183 v C Christianu read Christu 
f 183 v D Scil read Sed, meteri read mereri 
f!84rA deficentes read deficientes 
f 185 r B subieret read subiret 
f 187 v A meriti read mereri 
f 191 v D libere read libero 
f 192 v A agitur read agit 
f 193 r B monachoru read Manichaeoru (?) 


Further difficulties will be noted by the attentive reader: 


f 185 r (the parenthesis) 
fl86v initio 
f 187 r A (si before saltern?) 
fl88rA (Quia autem...?) 

f 190 v A (numbered 182, ‘quia tribulatio.-.probationem’) 
f 192 v A (the syntax of Augustine’s quotation) 
f 193 v A (ut...dat) 
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